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C  HA  R  L  E:  $5"%'.- :•.••■/:•/;• 


LORD  VISCOUNT  TOWNSHENfr,    .  -/ 

Baron  of  Lgnn-'Regis^  Knight  of  the  Most 
JfoMe  Order  of  the  Garter ,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  his  Majesty^s  most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  and  Principal  Secretary  of  StatCy 
8fc.  «fc, 

MY    LORD, 

YOUR  Lordship's  condescension^  in  iiei> 
mitting^  ne  to  beg  your  patronage  of  what  I 
now  offer  to  the  world,  will  not  be  surprising 
to  those  who  hare  the  honour  to  know  your 
Lordship  ;  for  they  agree  in  testifying  your 
inclination  to  countenance  and  protect  any 
dergyman,  who  endeayours  to  apply  hini'f 
idf  to  crtudies  suitable  to  his  profession. 

TOL.  II.  A 


H  DBDICATION. 

The  design  of  my  attempt  is  to  rindicate 
the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  as  far  as  the 
history  of  the  times  I  treat  of,  gives  me  op- 
portunity.  It  is  suggested  by  some  writers, 
that  th?r^  df  e  questions  to  be  made,  ^*  about 
.th^^J^tiqufty,  authority,  inspiration,  and  per- 
.V-.\\.-fcc.tian  of  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New 

•       •  •    •  • 

•'*-T^a]rtje^^  ^nd  about  the  morality,  religious 
.  :dOctjrd*iies:  and  other  notions  contained  in 
*lHem ;  about  the  harmony  of  the  parts  of 
those  books  to  one  another,  and  their  con« 
tradiction  to  profane  history,  and  about 
the  miracles  reported  in  them."  I  hare 
brought  down  the  enquiry  from  the  bc^in* 
ning;  I  have  examined,  I  hope,  with  the 
greatest  freedom ;  and  if  even  my  imperfect 
endeavours  should  evidence,  as  far  as  I  hare 
gone,  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  or 
contradictory  in  the  Scriptures ;  what  might 
be  done  upon  this  subject,  if  some  gr^* 
band  would  treat  it,  and  compose  a  work 
worthy  of  your  Lordship^^  acceptance  aad 
protection? 

The  licentiousness  of  some  modem  writers 
would  bring  a  lasting  reproach  upon  the  pra» 
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lent  age,  if  their  sentimdnt^  could  go  down 
to  posterity  with  any  marks  of  publio  Ap« 
probation*    But  aa  it  is  one  part  of  *our  pre-* 
sent  happiness^  so  we  cannot  but  consider 
wi^  pleasure, .  that,  howerer  fond  scmie  are 
of  objecting  against  all  revealed  religion,  or 
of  represeiiting  our  legal  establishment  of 
the  Christian  to.  be  an  encroachment  upon 
their  .nn^tttral  rights  and  civil  liberties ;  yet, 
when  the  history  of  those  times  which  have 
been   happily  distinguished  by  your  Lord- 
ship's conducting  the  public  counsels,  shall 
be  read  hereafter ;  it  will  appear,  that  the 
truly  great  persons,  who  did  most  for  the  pub-, 
lio  happiness  and  liberties  of  mankind,  were 
the  truest  patrons  of  the  Universities,  the 
Church  and  Clergy,    and  that  in  the  best 
manner  $  by  being  as  averse  to  all  thoughts  of 
pertecution  in  defence  of  even  true  religion, 
as  they  were  willing  to  favour  those,  who, 
by  proper  arguments,  and  a  just  behaviour 
and  disposition,  were  industrious  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  world. 

I  am  sensible  that  my  ambition  of  your 
Wdihip^  favour  may  be  a  disadvantage  to 
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my  periforfitiiiiGC)  by  treating  expectations^ 
which  nothing  of  mine  can  possibly  answer* 
Butv  as  I  flatter  myself,  that  a  good  inten«- 
tion  will  appeiir  through  the  whole ;  so,  I 
hope,  the  prefixing  your  Lordship^s  name 
will  remind  the  severer  readers,  hq.w  dis<*> 
{k>sdd  the  truly  great  are  to  farour  a  Well^^ 
meant  design,  tho^igh  it  be  not  executed  by 
a  hand  able  to  carry  it  through  in  a  manner 
liable  to  no  exceptions. 

\  * 

I  am, 

My  LoR])^ 

« 

Your  liordnhip^s  most  obedient^ 
And  most  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  SHUCKPORD. 
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PREFACE 


THIS  second  volume,  which  I  now  ofTef 
to  the  public,  carries  down  the  History  of 
the  World  to  the  exit  of  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  The  method  I  hare 
observed,  is  the  same  as  in  the  former 
rolume ;  and  I  have  in  this,  as  in  the  other, 
interspersed  several  digressions  upon  such 
subjects,  as  either  the  Scripture  accounts,  or 
the  hints  we  meet  with  in  profane  authors 
concerning  the  times  I  treat  of,  suggested. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  Chronology  was  not 
published,  until  after  I  had  finished  both  my 
former  volume,  pnd  the  prefape  to  it ;  but  as 
his  sentiments  upon  ancient  chronology  have 
been  since  that  time  offered  to  the  world,  it 
will  become  me  to  eqdeavQur  tb  ^ive  som« 
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reasons  for  having  formerly,  and  Ibr  still 
continuing  to  differ  from  him.  I  am  not 
yet  come  down  to  the  times  where  he  begins 
his  chronology ;  for  which  reason,  it  would 
be  an  improper,  as  well  as  a  very  trouble- 
some  anticipation,  to  enter  into  particulars, 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  set  in  a  much  clearer 
light,  when  I  shall  give  the  history  of  those 
times  to  which  he  has  supposed  them  to  be- 
long. But  since  there  are  in  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  work  several  arguments  of  a  more 
extensive  influence,  than  can  be  confined 
to  any  one  particular  epoch,  and  which  are, 
in  truth,  the  main  foundation  of  his  whole 
scheme,  and  affect  the  whole  body  of  an- 
cient chronology  ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  con- 
sider them  here,  that  the  reader  may  judge, 
whether  I  have  already,  as  well  as  whether 
1  shall  hereafter  proceed  rightly,  in  not  being 
determined  by  them.  The  first  which  I 
shall  mention,  is  the  astronomicarargument 
for  fixing  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, formed  from  the  constellations  of 
Chiron.  This  seems  to  be  demonstration, 
and  to  prove  incontestably,  that  the  ancient 
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profane  history  is  generally  carried  aboat 
three  huflfdred  years*  higher  backward  than 
the  truth.  The  full  force  of  this  argument 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  shor(  Chronicle* 
as  follows : 

L  ** 'Chiron  formed  jthe  constellations  for 
the!  use  of  the  Argonauts,  and  placed  the 
Solstitial  and  equinoctial  points  in  the 
fifteenth  degrees  or  middles  of  the  constella- 

•tions   of  Cancer,    Chelae,    Capricorn,   and 

.  Aries.     Meton;  in  the  year  of  Nabonassar 
.-'three    hundred'  and  sixteen,  observed  the 

.  summer    Solstice   in    the  eighth  degree  of 
Cancer,  and  therefore  the  Solstice  had  then 

.  gon^K  back  seven  degrees.  It  goes  back  one 
degree  in  about  seventy-two  years,  and  seven 
degrees  in  about  five  hundred  and  four 
years.  Count  these  years  back  from  the 
year  of  Nabonassar  three  hundred  and  six- 
teen, and  they  will  place  the  Argonautio 
expedition  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years  before  Christ.''   The  Greeks  (says  our 


)  ' 


^  ^" 


•  See  Short  Chronicle,  -  p.  25.     The  argument  is 
eflfered  at  large  in  Ghronobgy  of  the  Greeks,  p.  83« 
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great  and  learned  author)  placed  ^  it  time 
hundred  years   earlier.     The  reader  w^, 
easily  see  the  whole  force'  of  this  arguQiesi;(.\ 
Meton^  Ann*  NabonasK.  tiburee  hundred  and  « 
sixteen,  found  that  the  Sobtices  were  ia,th^ 
eighth  degrees  of  the  constellations*  ChipOn'^  . 

a 

at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expeditions: 
placed  them  in  the  fifteenth  degrees*  Thtk 
Solstice  goes  back  seven  degrees  in  fire: 
hundred  and  four  years;  from  whence  }^^ 
follows  that  the  time  when  Chiron  plactfi^  • 
the  Solstice  in  the  fifteenth  degreesi  wasi^;C 
hundred  and  four  years  before  Ann*  Nalwif .; 
three  hundred  tod  sixteen^  when  Met<ni 
found  that  they  were  in  the  ei 
degrees*  .  . 

The  fiillacy  of  this  argument  must  appfMlj; 
very  evident  to  any  one  who  attends  to 
for  suppose  we  allow  that  Chiron  did  realljr^ 
place  the  Solstices  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton '  rei^. 
presents,  (though  I  think  it  most  probably 
that  he  did  not  so  place  them)  y€^  it  miist 
be  undeniably  plain,  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  established  from  Chiron's  position 

xssaaaBassaBsaactt;  ■,  jr.-  .ri  asatarftaeacaaaaaaa 

'   ^  Chrondogy  cf  the  Greeks,  p.  M. 
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though  Chiron  crrdncfously  placed  the  Sol^^ 
*  ticcs  at  that  time  in  the  fifteenth  degrees  df 
the  constellations^  instead  of  the  nineteenth; 
and  wheither  Ghiron  might  not  mistake  four 
N  br  fire  degrees  this  way  or  that  way^  w6  may 
Judge  from  what  follows,  '  *  . ' 

Chiron's  skill  in  astrononiy  Was  so  im- 
perfect, tha^t  we  must  suppose  he  could  hot 
find  the  true  place  of  the  Solstices  wifih  any 

•  -  •  >        ^ 

tolerable  exactness.  The  Egy^ians  were 
the  first  who  found  out,  that  the  ye^r  con- 
sisted of  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days.  Strabo  informs '  us,  that  the  Theban 
priests  were  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
and  astronomers ;  and  that  they  numbered 
the  days  of  the  year,  not  by  the  course  of 
the  moon,  but  by  that  of  the  sun ;  and  that  to 
tw elve  months,  consisting  each  of  thirty  days, 
they  added  five  days  every  year.  Herodotus 
testifies  the  same  thing.*  *^  The  Egyptians,^* 
says  he,  '^  were  the  first  who  found  out  the 


'  Strabo.  Geogr.  lib.  IT^p.  816. 
*  Jlerodbt.  lib.  2.  cap,  4. 
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length  of  the  year,''  And  he  telb  us  particu-i 
larly  what  they  determined  to  be  the  true 
length  of  it,  namely,  "twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  and  five  days  added  besides.'^ 
Diodorus  Siculus  says^  "The  Thebaris,'* 
i.  e,  the  priests  of  Thebes  in  E^pt,  ^' were 
the  first  who  brought  philosophy  and  astro- 
logy to  an  exactness;''  and  he  adds,  "  They 
determined  the  year  to  consist  of  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days;  and  added  five 
days  to  twelve  such  months^  as  being  the 
full  measure  oi  the  sun's  annual  revolu* 
tion." '  Thus^  until  the  Egyptians  found 
out  the  mistake,  all  astronomers  were  in  a 
very  great  error;  supposing  the  sun's  annual 
motion  to  be  performed  in  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days. 

It  may  perhaps  be  here  said,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  improved  their  astronomy 
before  Chiron's  days ;  and  that  Chiron  may 


'  Diodor.  Sic.  Hist.  lib.  1.  p.  SIS.  Diodorus  indeed 
mentions  the  rera^v,  or  six  hours,  which  were  added 
afterwards ;  but  these  were  not  accounted  to  belong 
to  the  year  so  earlj  as  the  five  days. 
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be  supposed  to  have  been  instructed  bjr 
them,  ancj^  sp  have  been  a  pretty  good 
astronomer:  to  this  I  answer : 

If  the  Egyptians  had  improved  their 
astronomy  before  Chiron's  time;  yet  tb9 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  this  measure  of  the 
year,  until  Thales  went  to  Egypt,  and  con«i 
versed  with  the  priests  of ,.  that  nation  # 
Thales,  says  Laertivs,'  was  the  first  who 
corrected. the  Greek  year.  And  this  opinion 
of  Laertins  Li  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who 
represents  Sdi(m,\a  contemporary  of  Thales^ 
in  his  conference  wij^  GrcBsus  very  remark^ 
ably  mistaking  the  true  measure  of  the  year* 
Thales  had  found  out^  that  the  year  consisted 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty^five  days;  but 
the  exact  particulars  of  what  he  had  learnecl 
in  this  point,  were  not  immediately  known 
all  over  Greece,  and  so  Solon  represents  to 
Croesus,  that  the  year  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  days ;  for  he  re^v 
presents  it  as  necessary  to  add  a  whole  month, 
1.  e.  thirty  days,  every  other  year,  to  adjust 

JJ     .  Ill'lu,  Liil.  I    III     JIIH     II  I   1  "  '     ,11.     ,11  '     . 
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'  Laert.  in  Vita  Thaletis. 
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the  year  then  in  use  to  its  true  wummnJ' 
The  notion  therefore  of .  thie  receired  eolih* 
puted  year's  being  too  diort,  was  new- in 
Sdon's  thne«  JBe  was  appriaod  that  it  was 
so;  but  what  Thaks  teoaght  from  EgjrpC 
upon  the  subject  was  not  yet  generalljr 
known  or  undtntood ;  and  dms  Solon  made 
mistakes  in  his  guesses  abMit  iu  Thales, 
according  to  the  vulgar  accoont,  lived  above 
nx  hundred  years  after  Chinm,  and  wimvm 
three  hundred  years  after  Imn,  aocording  lo 
Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  Aerefove  Chiron  wm 
entirely  ignorant  of  ail  this  improvement  im 
astronomy*  Chiron  supposed  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days  to  be  a  year^  and  if  he  knew 
no  better  how  to  estimate  the  sun^s  annual 
motion,  his  "x^^rai  9ku(0fH^  his  drangfati  of  the 
constellations  must  be  very  inaccurate  ;  he 
could  never  place  the  Solstices  with  say 
tolerable  exactness,  but  might  ennly  tnS 
four  or  five  degrees  in  his  position  of  them  9 
and  if  we  had  before  us  the  best  ibheme 
he  could  draw,  I  dare  say,  we  ccmlA 


*•    »m  ■■     I — ^.— — i^»^<i«> 
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"Herodot.  1.  1.  c.38. 
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demonstrate  nothing  from  it,  but  the  great 
imperfection  of  the  ancient  astronomy* 
^^  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  kndwn  what  was 
the  true  place  of  the  Solstitial  points  in 
Chiron's  time ;  it  might  be  known,  by  taking 
the  distance  of  that  place  from  the  present 
position  of  them,  how  much  time  has 
elapsed  from  Chiron  to  our  days.''  But  I 
answer,  it  cannot  be  accuratdy  known  from 
any  schemes  of  Chiron,  what  was  the  true 
place  of  the  Solstices  in  his  days;  because, 
tiiough  it  is  said,  that  he  calculated  the 
then  position  of  them,  yet  he  was  so  inao* 
curate  an  astronomer,  that  his  calculation 
might  err  four  or  five  degrees,  from  their 
true  position. 

Our  great  and  learned  author  mentions 
Thales  and  Meton,  as  if  the  obsenration  of 
both  these  astronomers  might  confirm  hi& 
hypothesis.  He  says,  ^^  Thales  wrote  a' 
book  of  the  Tropics  and  Equinoxes,  and 
prediJBted  the  Eclipses.  Arid  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  he  determined  the  aocasus  maiutinur 
of  the  Pleiades  to  be  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
iay  after  the  Autumnal  Equinox."    From 


hencfe  he  arguen^-  l^  That  the  Solitieei  wertf 
in  Thales'  dayt,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
degrees  of  Ihe  signs^  8,  That  the  Equinoxes 
had  therefore'  moved  backwards  from  their 
plaice  in  Chiron's  time,  to  this  their  position 
in  Thales^  days,  as  much  as  answers  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  there- 
fore,  5.  That  Chiron  made  his  scheme,  and 
consequently  the  Argonautic  expedition  was 
undertaken  not  more  than  so  many  years 
before  the  days  of  Thales.  But  here  it  must 
be  remarked^  that  the  chief  force  of  this 
argument  depends  upon  Chiron's  having 
rightly  placed  the  Solstices  in  his  time;  so 
that  what  has  been  said  of  Chiron's  inaccu* 
racy  must  fully  answer  it.  If  Chiron  erred 
in  placing  the  Solstices  $  if  their  true  place 
in  his  time  might  be  in  the  nineteenth  or 
twentieth  degrees,  and  not  (as  is  he  said  to 
suppose)  in  the  fifteenth,  then  however 
true  it  be,  that  they  were  in  the  eleventh 
degrees  in  the  time  of  Thales,  yet  it  will 
not  follow  that  Chiron  lived  but  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  before  him.  If 
Chiron  could  have  been  exact,  there  had 
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been  a  foundatkm  for  thtf  aigument^  Jmt  if 
Chiron  was  mistaken,  nothing  but  misbike 
ean  be  built  upon  his  uncorrected  oompu* 
tation.  But  if  Chiron  was  not  conoerAed 
in  this  argument ;  if  it  depended  solely  upm 
the  skill  of  Thales ;  I  still  suspect  that  there 
might  be,  though  not  so  much,  yet  aotte 
error  in  it,  Thales,  though  a  fiumms 
astronomer  for  the  age  in  which  he  livodf 
yet  was  not  skilful  aiiough  to  detei^min^ 
with  true  exactness  the  time  of  the  settujig 
of  the  Pleiades,  or  to  fix  accurately  the.Aii^ 
tumnal  Equinox  ;  therefore  no  great  stvett 
can  be  laid  upon  any  guesses  whiok  he 
may  have  been  reported  to  make  in  these 
knatters. 

Thales,  as  I  before  hinted,  was  the  first  of 
the  Grecians,  who  learned  that  the  year 
consisted  of  more  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty  days;  but  though  he  had  learned  this^ 
yet  he  was  ignorant  of  another  material 
point,  namely,  that  it  consisted  of  almost 
six  hours  orer  and  above  the  fire  additional 
days  before  mentioned.  When  the  Egyp- 
tums  first  found  this  out,  is  uncertain;  but 
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priests,  that  such  farther  addition  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  measure  of  the  year,  and  he 
cites  Striabo^s  express  words  to  confirm  his 
observation,'  Now  Eudoxus  lived  about 
three  hundred  years  afler  Thales,  and  there- 
fore  Thales  was  entirely  ignorant,  both  of 
this,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  of  many  other 
very  material  points  in  astronomy,  which 
Eudoxus  learned  in  Egypt. 

Thales  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  foretold 
an  eclipse,  i.e.  I  suppose  he  was  able  to  fore- 
see that  there  would  be  one,  not  that  he. 
could  calculate  exactly  the  time  when ;  per* 
haps  he  might  guess  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  perhaps  he  might  err  above 
twice  that  number,  and  yet  be  thought  in  his 
age  a  very  great  astronomer.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  says,  that  he  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  tropics  and  equinoxes;  which 


^  Strabo  says,  that  Eudoxus  and  Plato  learned  from  tht 
.Egyptian  pflestt,  n^  twirf9xn^»  ruf  nfAtfms  kmi  ms  wkIos  /ai^i 

y^ ifM  and  he  adds,  «XX  «yvoftre  -ntifs  e  Evmvror  reir   £XXvo^<irj|  mt 

^KHf  mx\m  vxtiv.  Strabo.  Q^nog.  ib,  17.  p.  836. 
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undoubtedly  must  be  a  very  sorry  onCi  I 
eatinbt  bpprehehd  that  Thales  could  settle 
the  equinoxes  with  so  much  exactness,  as 
that  any  great  stress  eould  have  been  laid 
eren  upon  his  account  of  the  Pleiades  set* 
ting  'turenty-five  days  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  He  might,  or  might  not  happen 
to  err  a  day  or  two  about  the  time  of  the 
equinox :  and  as  much  about  the  setting  of 
the  Pleiades. 

Sir  Isaac  Newlon  observes,  that  Meton, 
in  order  to  publish  his  lunar  cycle  of  nitie*^ 
teen  years,  observed  the  summer  solstice  in 
the  year  of  Nabonassar  316,  and  Columella 
(he  sa^ys)  placed  it  in  the  eighth  degree 
of  Cancer,  From  whence  he  argues,  that 
the  solstice  had  gone  back  from  Chiron's 
days  to  Meton's  at  least  seven  degrees,  and 
therefore  Meton  was  but  five  hundred  and 
four  years  after  Chiron,*  But  here  again 
the  argument  depends  upon  Chiron's  having 
accurately  settled  the  equinoxes  in  his  time ; 

*  chronology  of  the  Greeks,  p  93. 

c3 
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therefore  the  answer  I  have  before  given  will 
here  be  sufficient.  As  to  Meton,  from  thii 
account  of  his  settling  the  equinoxes,  and 
from  Dean  Prideaux's  of  his  nineteen  yean 
cycle,*  it  would  seem  probable  that  he  was  a 
rery  exact  astronomer.  But  I  must  confess, 
there  appear  to  me  to  be  considerable  rea^ 
sons  against  admitting  this  opinion  of  him ; 
for  how  could  Meton  be  so  exact  an  astro-i 
nomer,  when  Hipparchus,  who  lived  almost 
three  hundred  years  after  Met^"*  was  the 
first  who  found  out  that  the  eq»px  had  a 
ipotion  backwards,  since  even  he  was  so  fai; 
from  being  accurate,  that,  he  miscountecl 

« 

twenty-eight  years  in  c^  hundred,  in  cal^ 
culating  that  motion  ? '  Meton  might  not  b« 
so  exact  8^  astronomeiir  as  he  is  represented^ 
The  cycle  which  goe&;under  his  name  might 
be  first  projected  by  him ;  but  perhaps  he 
did  not  give  it  that  perfection  which  it  afteiH 
wards  received.   Columella  lived  in  the  timet 


*  Prideaux  Connect.  toI.  ii.  p,  6. 

*  Newtou's  Cbnmolojpri  p.  94.  >  Id.  Ibid. 


of  the  emperor  Claudiufi)  and  he  might  eaily 
aMribe  more  to  Meton  than  belonged  to  him, 
as  living  so  many  aged  after  him.  Later 
Authors  perfected  Meton^d  rude  draughts  of 
feBtronomy)  and  Columella  might  suppose 
&e  oorreotions  made  in  his  originals  by 
teter  hands  to  be  Meton^s*  We  now  ball  the 
nineteen  years  cycle  by  his  name;  but  I  sup«> 
pose  that  nothing  more  of  it  belongs  to  him^ 
than  an  origfinal  design  of  something  like  it| 
which  the  estroAomers  of  after-ages  added 
to  and  completed  by  degrees. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  astronomical  argu* 
ment  of  our  truly  great  author,  I  would  add 
tiie  very  oelebrated  Dr.  Halley^  account  of 
the  Bfitrotiomy  of  the  ancients;  which  he 
eommunicated  some  years  ago  to  the  author 
of  ^^  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning.'^    His  words  are,^ 

The  astronomy  of  the  ancients  is  usually 
reckoned  for  one  of  those  sciences,  wherein 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  consisted ;  and 


**«Mh 


^  See  Wotton^s  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Mo* 
ieii  Leandag,  ohap.  jM|  p.  390,   . 
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and  Strabo  expressly  declares,  that  there 
were  sereral  universities  in  Babylon,  whereia 
astronomy  was  chiefly  professed ;  and  Pliny 
tells  us  much  the  same  thing.  So  that  it 
might  well  be  expected,  that  where  such  a 
science  was  so  much  -  studied,  it  ought  jtQ 
hare  been  proportionably  cultivated.  Not-r 
withstsimding  all  which  it  does  appear,  that 
there  wa3  nothing  done  by  the  Ghaldeaias 
older  than  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Alexander's  conquest,  which  could  be  ser-^ 
viceable  either  to  Hipparphus  or  Ptolomy  in 
their  determination  of  the  celestial  motions : 
for  had  there  been  any  observations  older 
than  those  we  have,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  the  victorious  Greeks  must  have  pro^ 
cured  them,  as  well  as  those  they  did,  they 
being  still  more  valuable  for  their  antiquity • 
All  we  have  of  them  is  only  sev^n  eclipses 
of  the  moon  preserved  in  Ptolomy's  Syn- 
taxes ;  and  even  those  are  very  coarsely  set 
down,  and  the  pldest  not  muph  above  seven 
)iundred  years  before  Christ ;  so  that  after  all 
the  fjun^  pf  these   Chaldeans,  we  may  be 

iprc  that  they  had.  not  gone  far  in  this 
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« 

science*     And  though  Callisthenes  U  said  by 
PoiT>hyry  to  hare  brought  from  Babylon  td 
Greece    obseirations   above   one  thousand 
nine  hundred  years  older  than  Alexander; 
yet  the  proper  authors  making  no  mention 
or  use  of  any  such,  renders  it  justly  sus- 
pected for  a  fable/    What  the   Egyptians 
did  in  this  matter  is  less  evident ;  because  no 
one  observation  made  by  them  can  be  found 
in  their  countryman  Ptolomy,  except  ^hat 
was   done  by  the  Greeks  of    Alexandria 
under  three  hundred  years  before  Christ* 
Therefore  whatever  was  the  learning  of  these 
two  ancient  nations,  respecting  the  motions 
•f  the  stars,  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
theoretical;  and  I   will  not  deny,  but^some 
of  them  might  very  long  since  be  apprized 
of  the  sun's  being  the  centre  of  our  system, 
for  such  was  the  doctrine  bf  Pythagoras  and 
Philolaus,  and  some  others,  who  were  said 
to  have  travelled  into  these  parts, 

'  Callisthenes*  account  may  notbe  a  iuble :  the  sub- 
aequent  authors  neither  mentioned  nor  used  these  obser- 
vations^  because  they  were  in  truth,  such  sorry  one^^ 
fhat  no  use  could  be  made  of  them » 
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^^  From  hence  it  may  appear,  that  tke 
Greeks  were  the  first  practical  astrofiem^rs, 
who  endeavoured  in  earnest  to  make  them« 
selves  masters  of  the  science,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  all  the  old  observations  of  the  planets^ 
and  of  the  equinoxes  and  tropics.     Thales 

was  the  first  who  could  predict  an  eclipse  ia 

^  —  - 

Greece  not  six  hundred  years  before  Chust  ; 
tod  without  doubt  it  Was  but  a  rude  account 
he  had  of  the  motions ;  and  it  was  Hip^ 
parchus  who  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the 
fixed  stars  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 

.  years  before  Christ;  without  which  cati^ 
logue  there  could  be  scarce  such  a  science  as 
astronomy;  and  it  is  to  the  subtility  and 
diligence  of  that  great  author,  that  the  world 
Was  beholding  for  all  its  astronomy  for  abovo 
one  thousand  five  hundred  years.  All  that 
Ptolomydid  iii  liis  syntaxis,  was  no  more 

^  than  a  bare  tranKviption  of  the  theories  of 
Hipparchus,  with  some  little  emendation  of 
the  periodical  motions,  after  about  three 
hundred  years  interval;  and  this  book  of 
Ptolomy  was,  without  dispute,  the  utmost 
perfection  of  the  ancient  astronomy ;  nor 


WM  there  any  thing  in  any  nation  before  it 
eoinpocitble  thereto  (  for  which  reaaon 
all  the .  other  authors  thereof  were  dii» 
regarded  and  lost,  and  among  tltem  flippar* 
dius  himselfi  Nor  did  posterity  dare  to 
alter  the  theories  delivered  by  Ptolomy, 
diongh  successively  Albategnius  and  the 
ArabS)  and  after  them  the  Spanish  astronon 
m^rs  under  Alphoiisus  endeavoured  to  mend 
the  errors  which  they  observed  in  their  com* 
putations.  But  their  labours  were  fruitless, 
whilst  from  the  defects  of  their  principles  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  moon's  motion 
within  a  degree,  nor  the  planets  ]Vf  ars  and 
Mercury,  to'  a  much  greater  space.'' 

Thus  we  see  the  opinion  of  this  learned 
and  judicious  astronomer.  He  very  justly 
says,  that  Thales  could  give  but  a  rude 
account  of  the  motions,  and  that  before 
Hipparchus,  there  could  be  scarce  such  a 
science  as  astronomy;  most  certainly  there- 
fore no  such  nice  argumentation' as  our  great 
author  offers,'  can  be  well  grounded,  upon 
(as  he  himself  calls  them)  the  coarse,!  might 
say,  the  conjectural  and  unaccountable  as« 
tronomy  of  the  ancientst 
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11.    Another  argument  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  offercs  in  order  to  shew^  that  the 
ancient  profane  history  is  carried  up  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be;  is  taken  from  the  lengths 
•f  the  reigns  of  the  ancient  kings*    'He  re- 
marks, that  *  ^^  the  Bgyptians,  Greeks,  aiid 
Latins,   reckoned  the  reigns  of  kings  equi- 
pollent to  generations  of  men,    and  three 
generations  to  a  hundred  years ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  made  their  kings  reign  one  with 
another  thirty  and  three  years  apiece  and 
above.^'    He  would  have  these  reckonings 
reduced  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
reigns  of  the  ancient  kings  put  one  with 
another  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
apiece/    This  he  represents  would  correct 
the  error  of   carrying    the    profane    his* 
torytoo  far  backward,  and  would   fix  the 
several  epochs  of  it  more  agreeable  to  trute 
chronology. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  would  observe,  1  •  The 

word  y^«  generation  may  either  signify  a 
descent;  thus  Jacob  was  two  generations 

after  Abraham,  i.  e«  he  was  his  grandson :  or 


•  Newton's  Chronology^  p.  55.  *  P^  55, 
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it  may  signify  an  af  e,  i*  e.  the  spaee  of  time 

in  which  all  those  who  are  of  the  same  des* 

cent,  may  be  supposed  to  finish  their  lives. 

Thus  we  read  that  Joseph  died   and  all  hia 

brethren,  and  all  that  generation."    In  this 

sense  the  generation  did  not  end  at  Joseph's 

death,  nor  at  the  death  of  the  youngest  of 

his  brethren;  nor  until  all  the  persons  who 

were  in  the  same  line  of  descent  with  them 

were  gone  off  the  stage.     A  generation  in 

this  latter  sense,  must  be  a  much  longer 

space  of  time,  than  a  generation  in  the  for« 

mer  sense.      Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  the 

sons  of  Joseph,  were  two  generations  or  des* 

cents  after  Jacob,  for  they  were  his  grand* 

children^    yet    they    were    born    in    the 

same  age  or  generation  in  which  Jacob  was 

bpm ;  for  they  were  born  before  he  died.  But 

I  confess  the   word  y^via,  or  generation,  is 

more  frequently  used  to   signify  a  descent ; 

in  which  sense  it  is  commonly  found  in  He« 

rodotus,    Diodorus    Siculus,    Pausanias,  in 

the  profane  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  writers. 


■**■ 


^  Exodus  i.  Q. 
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But  I  must  remark,  2.  That  reigm  and 
these  geiierations  are  equipollent,  'vrhen  the 
son  succeeds  to  the  kingdom  at  his  father^i 
deadi.  Thus,  if  a  crown  descends  from 
father  to  son,  for  seren,  or  more,  or  not  so 
niany  successions,  it  is  evident  that  as 
many  successions  as  there  are^  we  may  count 
so  many  either  reigns,  or  descents,  or  gene* 
rations;  a  rcigp  and  a  descent  here  Bit 
manifestly  equivalent,  for  they  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  But,  3.  when  it  has  hap* 
pened  in  a  catalogue  of  kings,  that  some» 
times  sons  succeeded  their  fathers,  at  other 
times  brothers  their  brothers,  and  sometiihes 
persons  of  different  families  obtained  the 
crown ;  then  the  reigns  will  not  be  found  td 
be  equivalent  to  the  generations ;  for  in  stich 
a  catalc^e  several  of  the  kings  will  have 
been  of  the  same  descent  With  others,  and  so 
there  will  not  be  so  many  descents  as  reigns, 
and  consequently  the  reigns  are  not  one  widi 
another  equivalent  to  generations.  Now, 
this  being  the  case  in  almost  aB,  if  not  in 
every  series  of  any  number  of  kings  that 
can  be  produced ;  it  ought  not  to  be  said  that 
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reignt.  and  geMerations  are  in  general  eq^im* 
tent  $  iSpp  a  aamber  of  reigns  will  be,  gCN 
nerally.  speaking)  for  the  reasmut  abofOii 
mraitionied,  mach  shorter  than  a  Hke  number 
of  generatimis  or  descents.  4U  When  de^ 
scents  or  generations  proceed  only  by  tiie 
eldest  sonsy.then  each  generation  ought  to  be 
computed,  one  with  another,  about  as  many 

* 

)wrs,  as  are  at  a  medium  the  years  of  th^ 
ages  of  the  fathers  of  such  generations  at  the 
birtih  of  thctt  eldest  sons.  Thus  we  find  from 
tiie  birth  of  Arphaxad''  to  the  birth  of  Terab 
thiO  father  of  Abraham^  are  seven  generations, 
QC  two  hundred  and  nineteen  years^  which 
are  thirty-one  years  and  above  one-fourth  to 
ageneration.  Now,  the  seven  fathers  in  thes^ 
generations  had  their  respc;ctive  sons ;  one 
of  them  at  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,* 
one  at  thicty«four,*  one  at  thirty-two,^  threp 


«  Gen.  xi^  lU  ^  Gen.  xi.  26. 

"  Sftlah  WW  bom  when  Arphaxad  was  thirty-fiv^; 
ver.  12. 

f 

•  Peleg  was  bom  whenEber  was  thirty-four,  ver.  16. 
^  Scrug  was  bom  when  Reu  was  thirty-two, 

4 


at  thirty,*  and  one  at  twenty-nine.*  5# 
When  descents  or  generations  proceed  '<  by 
the  younger  or  youngest  sons,  the  length  of 
snch  generations  will  be  according  to  the 
time  of  the  father's  life  in  which  such  younger 
sons  are  born,  and  also  in  proportion  to 
what  is  the  common  length  or  standard  of 
human  life  in  the  age  when  they  are  born. 
When  men  lived  to  about  two  hundred,  anid 
had  children  after  they  were  a  hundred 
years  old;  it  is  evident,  that  the  younger 
children  might  survive  their  parents  near  one 
hundred  years.  But  now,  when  men  rarely 
live  beyond  seventy  or  eighty  years,  a  son 
born  in  the  latest  years  of  his  father's  life, 
cannot  be  supposed,  in  the  common  course 
of  things,  to  be  alive  near  so  long  after  his 
father's  death ;  and  consequently  descents  or 
generations  by  the  younger  s6ns  must  have 


«  Eber  was  born  when  Salah  was  thirty,  ver,  .14* 
Reu  when  Peleg  was  thurty,  ver.  18.  Nahor  when 
Semg  was  thirty,  Ter,  S8. 

^  Terah  was  bom  when  Nahor  was  twenty-niney 
ver,  24.  I 
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been  far  longer  in  the  ages  of  anciebt  Wnge» 
vity,  than  they  can  be  now.  Therefore^ 
6.  Since  in  the  genealogies  of  all  familifes^ 
and  the  catalogues  of  kings  in  all  kingdoms^ 
the  descents  and  successionsi  are  found,  to 
proceed,  not  always  by  the  eldest  sons,  but 
through  frequent  accidents  many  times  by 
the  younger  children;  it  is  evident,  that  the 
difference  in  th^  common  length  of  human 
life  in  different  ages  of  the  world  must  have 
had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  length  of 
both  reigns  and  generatipns,  as  both  must 
be  longer  or  shorter  in  this  or  that  age  in 
lome  measure,  according  to  what  is  the  com- 
mon standard  of  the  length  pf  men's  lives  in 
the  age  to  which  they  belong;  seven  reigns, 
as  before  said,  are  in  general  not  so  long  as 
generfttions ;  but  from  historical  observations 
9,  calculation  may  be  formed  at  a  medium, 
how  often  one  time  with  another  such  failures 
of  descent  happen^  as  make  the  difference ; 
and  the  length  of  reigns  may  be  calculated 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  generations 
according  to  it.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  com^ 
putes  the  length   of  reigns  to    be  to    the 
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length  of  generations  one  with  another^ 
as  eighteen  or  twenty  to  thirty^^faree  or 
thirty-foun«  These  particulars  ought  to  be 
duly  considered,  vk  order  to  judge  of  our 
learned  author's  argument  from  the  length 
of  reigns  and  genaations*     For, 

1.  The  catalogues  of  kings,  which  xnf 
great  and  learned  author  produces  to  con^ 
firm  his  <^inion,  are  all  of  later  date,  some 
<rf  them  many  ages  later  than  the  times  <tf 
David*  He  says,'  the  eighteen  kings  of 
Judah,  who  succeeded  Solomon,  reign^ 
one  with  another  twenty-two  yesurs  each* 
The  fifteen  kings  of  Israel  after  S<d<mioii 
reigned  seventeen  years  and  a  quarter  eacb* 
The  eighteen  kings  of  Babylon  fi-om  Nab<H 
nassar  reigned  eleven  yesu^s  and  two  third* 
of  a  year  each.  The  ten  kings  of  Persaa; 
from  Cyrus  reigned  twenty-one  years  eadK 
The  sixteen  successors  <^  Alexander  th0 
Great,  and  of  his  brother  and  son  in  Syri% 
reigned  fifteen  years  and  a  quarter  eadhr 


*  See  Newton's  Chronol.  of  the  Greeks,  p.  53, 54. 
Md.Ibid. 


The  eleren  kings  of  England  from  William 
the  Conqueror,  reigned  twenty  one  years  an4 
a  half  each.  The  first  twenty-four  kings  of 
France  from  Pharamond.  reigned  nineteen 
years  each.  The  next  twenty-four  kings 
of  France  from  Ludovicus  Balbus  reigned 
eighteen  years  and  three  quarters  each. 
The  next  fifteen  from  Philip  Valesiiis  twenty 
one-years  each ;  and  all  the  sixty-three  kings 
of  France  one  with  another  reigned  nineteen 
years  and  a  half  each.  These  are  the  seve- 
ral catalogues  which  our  great  and  learned 
author  has  produced:  they  are  of  various 
dates  down  from .  Solomon  to  the  present 
tin^e ;  but  as  none  of  them  rise  so  high  as 
the  time  of  king  David,  all  that  can  be 
proved  from  them  is,  that  the  observation 
of  David,  who  remarked  that  the  length  of 
human  life  was  in  his  time  reduced  to  wha4: 
has  ever,  since  been  the  standard  of  it^g  was 
exceedingly  just;  for  from  Solomon's  time 
to  the  present  day  it  appears,  that  the  length 
of  kings'   reigns  in  different  ages,    and   in 


«  Pjsalm  xc.  ver.  10. 
VOL.  n.  ^*^c 


diffSerent  countries,  hav^  been  much  tht  saittiy 
islnd  therefore  during  this  whole  period^  the 
cbmihon  length  of  humto  life  has  htfeh 
what  it  how  is,  said  agreeable  to  WhiBit  DaVid 
Stated  it.  But, 

2.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  these  reigtA 
itaentioned  by^  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  that  kingii 
did  not  reign  one  with  another  a  much  lOilger 
djiace  of  time  in  the  ages  which  I  am  c6h^ 
eerned  with,  in  Which  riien  generally  liv^ 
to  a  much  greater  age,  than  in  the  times  tmt 
Tof  which  Sir  Is4ac  Newton  has  taken  ^ 
catalogue  of  kings  Which  he  has  produ^sed^ 
From  Abraham  dcrwn  dmost  to  Datid,  nitn 
lived,  according  to  the  Scripture  accounts  ol 
the  length  x>f  thdt*  lives,  to  I  think^  abtive 
iDhe  bundled  years,  at  a  medium,  exceeding 
that  term  vtery  much  in  the  times  n^ar  Abrt^ 
ham;  and  seldom  falling  short  of  it  iihtil 
within  a  generation  or  two  of  David.  Biit 
in  David^s  time  the  length  of  human  life  Wat 
at  a  medium,  only  seventy  years  ;  *"  therefore 


^  Psidm.  xc.  ver.  18. 
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#haevw  oonsideFs  this  differeuce,  must  s^, 
ythat  the  length  of  kings'  reigqis  as  well  as  of 
generations,  must  be  considerably  affected 
by  it.  Successions  in  both  mus^  come  on 
flower  in  the  early  ages,  according  to  the 
greater  length  of  men's  lives.  I  could  pro- 
duce  many  catalogues  of  successions  from 
father  to  son,  to  confirm  what  I  have  offered; 
but  since  there  is  one  which  takes  in  almost 
the  whole  compass  of  time  which  I  am 
concerned  in,  and  which  has  all  the  weight 
that  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writers  can 
give,  and  which  will  bring  the  point  in 
question  to  a  clear  and  indisputable  conclu- 
iiojn,  I  shall  for  brevity  sake  omit  all  others, 
and  offer  only  that  to  the  reader's  farther 
e^camination.  From  Abraham  to  David 
(including  both  Abraham  and  David)  were 
fourteen  geixerations ;  *  now  from  Abraham's 
birth  A.  M.  2008,  to  D?ivid's  death,  about 
A.  M.  2986^  are  nine  hundred  and  seventy* 

i^  li         ■'  I  I        I     '■■      |-       I  I       I  i  llIM  il    I    II-         ll«P  III  I  II  — — K— <1 

*  Matt.  i".  ^  Usher's  Annals.    It 

may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  compute 
these  fourteen  generations  from  the  birth  of  Abraham^ 

*c2         ^ 
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eight  years,  so  that  generations  in  thele 
times  took  up  one  with  another  near  se- 
venty years  each,  i.  e.  they  were  above  dou* 
ble  the  length  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  comN 
putes  them ;  and  which  they  were,  I  be- 
lieve, after  the  time  of  David.  We  must 
therefore  suppose  the  reign  of  kings  in  these 
ancient  times  to  be  longer  than  his  computa- 
tion in  the  same  proportion ;  and  if  so,  we 
must  calculate  them  at  above  forty  years 
each  one  with  another.  The  profane  his- 
torians have  recorded  them  to  be  so,  for  ac- 
cording to  the  lists  which  we  have  from 
Castor  ^  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Sicyon 
and  Argos,  the  first  twelve  kings  of  Sicyon 
reigned  no  more  than  forty-four  years  each 
one  with  another,  and  the  first  eight  kings 
of  Argos  something  above  forty-six,  as  our 


I 

( 


but  from  the  death  of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
who  died  when  Abraham  was  seventy-five.  If  wo 
compute  from  hence,  tlie  fourteen  generations  take 
up  only  nine  hundred  and  three  years,  which  allows 
but  feixty-four  years  and  a  half  to  a  generation,  which 
is  but  almost  double  the  length  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s 
generations.  *  Euseb.  in  Chron. 
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great  author  ha3  remarked."'  But  the  reigns 
of  the  first  twelve  kings  of  Sicyon  extended 
from  A.  M.  1920  to  A.  M.  2450;"  so  that 
they:  b^an  eighty-eight  years  before  the 
birth  of  Abraham,  and  ended  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  the  reigns  of  the  first  eight 
kings  of  Argos  began  A.  M.  2154,''  and 
ended  A.  M.  2525;  so  that  they  reached 
from  the  latter  end '  of  Abraham's  life,  to  a 
few  years  after  the  exit  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt*  Now  let  any  one  form  a  just 
computation  of  the  length  of  men's  lives.  ^ 
in  these  times,  and  it  will  in  no  wise  ap- 
pear unreasonable  to  think,  that  the  reigns 
of  kings  were  of  this  length  in  these  days. 
I  might  observe,  that  the  ancient  accounts 
of  the  kings  of  different  kingdoms  in  these 
times  agree  to  one  another,  as  well  as  our 
great  author's  more  modern  catalogues.  The 
twelve  first  kings  of  Assyria,  according  to  the 


"  Newton,  Chro  .  p.  51. 
»  See  hereafter  B.  VI  • 
•  See  Book  VI. 
f  £u3eb«  in  Cbron, 
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writers  who  have  given  us  accounts  of  theni)^ 
feigned,  one  with  anothet,  about  forty  years 
each#  The  first  twelve  kings  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kingdoms,  according  to  Sir  John  Mar- 
sham's  Tables,  did  not  reign  full  so  long; 
tiut  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  first 
times,  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  frequently 
elected,  and  so,  many  times,  sons  did  not  suc- 
ceed their  fathers/ 

Our  great  and  learned  author  remarks^' 
that  the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  who  pre- 
ceded the  consuls,  reigned,  one  with  ano- 
ther, thirty-five  yeqjrs  each.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, indeed,  that  as  the  reigns  of  these 
kings  do  not  fall  within  the  times  of  which  I 
treat,  I  am  not  concerned  to  vindicate  the 
accounts  which  are  given  of  them ;  but  I 
would  not  entirely  omit  mentioning  thdm, 
because  the  length  of  their  reigns  may  be 
thought  an  undeniable  instance  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  ancient  computations,  more 
Especially  because  these  kings  were  all  more 


'•^ 


*>  See  hereafter  id  Book  VI. 

'  Newton's  Chronology,  page  51, 
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mo^^fti  tl)a|i  (he  times  of  David  •  If  vre  suppose 
Rome  tp  be  buUt  by  Romulus,  A*  M.  3356)' 
"We  must  b^in  his  reign  almost  three  hun« 
dred  years  after  the  de^th  of  David,  and  the 
lives  of  men  in  thes^  times  being  reduced  tp 

whath^  beea  esteemed  the  common  standard 

f 

ever  since  I  it  may  perhaps  be  expected^ 
that  itm  reigns  of  these  kings  should  not  be 
Ipnger,  oqe  wUh  anoitheri  than  the  reigns  of 
oj^r  kipgs  of  England,  from  WilUam  the 
<]!pniqueror ;  or  of  the  Kings  pf  France,  from 
Phammond^  or  of  ^ny  other  series  of  kings 
mentioned  by  pur  iUustripus  author.  But 
here  I  ivpuld  i>baerve,  that  these  seven 
kings  pf  Rpme  were  not  descendants  of  one 
miother ;  for  Plutarch  remarks,  that  not  one 
of  thjem  left  his  crown  to  his  son ; '  two  of 
them,  namely,  Ancus  Martins  and  Tar-» 
qninitts  Superbus,  were,  indeed,  descend- 
«iiit9  from  the  sons  of  former  kings ;  but  the 
other  five  were   of  different  faniUics,     The 


=?= 


*  Usher's  Annals.  ^Tnr  rm  PcofMncih  o^m 

Tranquillitat.  p.  467. 
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successors  of  Romulus  were  elected  to  the 
crown,  and  the  Roman  people  did  not  con<» 
fine  their  choice  even  to  their  own  country; 
but  chose  such  as  were  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good*"  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  length  of  these  kings'  reigns 
should  not  be  estimated  according  to  the 
common  measure  of  successive  monarchs; 
for  had  these  Roman  kings  been'  very  old 
men  v^fhen  advanced  to  the  throne,  their 
several  reigns  would  have  been  very  short. 
Now  the  reiason  why  they  are  so  much  longer- 
than  we  suppose  they  ought  to  be,  may  be, 
because,  as  the  affairs  *of  the  infant  state  of 
Rome  required  that  the  city  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  able  warriors,  as  well 
as  skilful  counsellors,  so  they  chose  to  the 
crown  none  but  persons  in  the  prime  of  life } 
as  well  to  have  a  king  of  sufficient  ability 
to  lead  their  armies,  as  that  they  might  not 
have  frequent  vacancies  of  the  throne  to 
shake  and  unsettle  the  frame  of  their  go- 


''Sce  Dionys.   Halicar.  Antiq.  I^om.  Livii  Hist^ 
Flor.  Hist. 
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yeynment,  which  was  not  yet  firmly  enough 
con^pacted  to  bear  too  many  state  convul* 
sion8»  Dionysius,*  of  Harlicarnassus,  has 
been  very  particular  in  informing  us  of  the 
age  of  most  of  these  kings ;  when  they  b^ 
gan  to  reign,  how  many  years  each  of  them 
reigned)  and  at  what  age  most  of  them 
died,'  He  supposes  that  the  oldest  man  of 
them  all  did  not  live  above  eighty-three,  for 
that  was  Numa's  age  when  he  died ;  ^  and 
he  represents  L#  Tarquinius  as  quite  worn 
out  at  eighty;'  so  that  .none  of  them  are 
supposed  to  have  lived  to  an  extravagant 

^ 

term  of  life.  But  if,  after  what  I  have 
offered,  it  should  be  still  thought  that  their* 
reigns,  one  with  another,  are  too  long  to  be 
admitted,  I  might  remark  farther,  that 
there  were  interregna  between  the  reigns 
of  several  of  them.  There  was  an  inter- 
regnum between  Romulus  and  Numa;^ 
another  between  Numa  and  Tullus  Hostil* 
lius  ;**  another    between   T.  Hostilius    and 


« In  lib.  2.  3,4.        y  Lib.  2  ad  fin.        'L.  S.  9. 72, 
•Lib»2,c,67.        ^  Id,  lib.  3.  c,  1. 
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Ancus  Martius  ;*  anoth^  between  A.  Mwr-r 
tius  and  L.  Tarquinius^  *   £ach  of  these  ia* 
terregna  might,  perhaps,  take  up  ^ome  years* 
The  historians  allot  no  space  of  time  to  these 
interregna;  but  we  know  it  is  no  unysual 
thing  fcr  writers  to  begin  the  reign  of  9^ 
succeeding  king  from  the  death  of  his  pr^ 
decessor;  though  he  did  not  immediately 
succeed  to  his  crown.  Numa  was  not  elected 
king,  until  the  pe<^le  Cbund  by  experience^ 
that  the  int^regal  gorernment  was  full  of 
iaconyeniences,  ^  and  some   years  admini* 
stration  might  make  them  sufficiently  em^ 
rible  of  it*  When  TuUus  flostilius  was  called 
to  the  crown,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in  A 
state  of  want;  which  eould  no  way  be  rom 
Me^ed  but  by  electing  some  vary  wealthy 
person  to   be  king,    who  could  aibrd    to 
drride  the  crown^lands  among  them/  Ancui 
Martius  was  made  king^  at  a  time  wh^i  t|ie 
Roman  affairs  were  in  a  rery  bad  state. 


*  Lib.  S.  c.  36.  *  Id.  ibid.  c.  46. 

^  Dionys,  Halic.  J.  2.  c.  47. 
♦Id.  1.8.  c.  I. 
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thnyugh  the  neglect  of  the  public  religion, 

and  of  agriculture.'  And  L.  Tarquinius 
was  elected  upon  the  necessity  of  the  war 
with  the  Apiolani.^  Thus  these  kings  ap^* 
pear  not  to  be  called  to  the  crown  until 
some  public  exigencies  made  it  necessary 
to  hare  a  king.  They  seem  to  have  suo^* 
eeeded  one  another,  like  the  judges  of  Israel; 
the  successor  did  not  come  to  the  crown 
immediately  upon  the  demise  of  his  prede^* 
eessdr  %  btlt  when  a  king  died,  the  Interreges 
took  the  gorehiment,  a^id  administered  the 
|iublic  affiiirs,  until  some  crisis  demanded 
a  new  king»  If  this  was  the  fkct,  there  can 
ht  no  appearance  of  an  objection  against 
the  length  of  the  reigns  of  these  kings; 
for  the  reigns  of  the  kings  were  not  really 
so  long,  but  the  reigns,  and  the  intervening 
Interregna,  put  together.  Now  the  more 
I  consider  the  state  of  the  Roman  affairs  as 
represented  by  Dionysius,  the  more  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  their  kings  succeeded 
in  this  manner.    . 


•  Id.  1.  3.  c.  86.  ••Id,  ibid.  c.  49. 
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IlL    Sir    Isaac  Newton  contends,'    that 

there  were  no  such  kings  of  Assyria,  as 
all  the  ancient  writers  have  recorded 
to  have  reigned  there  from  Ninus  to 
Sardanapalus,  and  to  have  governed  a 
great  part  of  Asia  for  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  years.  Our  great  and  learned 
author  follows  Sir  John  Marsham,  in  this 
particular;  for  Sir  John  Marsham  first 
raised  doubts  about  these  kings ;  ^  and  in-» 
deed  that  learned  gentleman  hinted  a  great 
part  of  what  is  now  offered  upon  this  subject. 
I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  answer  Sir 
John  Marsham^s  objections,  as  far  as  I  could 
then  apprehend  it  necessary .  to  reply  to 
them ;  *  but  since  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
thought  fit  to  make  use  of  some  of  them, 
and  has  added  others  of  his  own ;  it  will  be 
proper  for  me  to  mention  all  the  several 
arguments  which  are  now  offered  against 
these  Assyrian  kings,  and  to  lay  before  the 


*  Newton's  Chron.  chap.  2. 

*  See  Marsham's  Caii.  Chron,  p.  485* 
'  J?ref,  to  voL  i. 
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reader,  what  I  apprehend  may  be  replied 
to  them. 

1  •  And  it  is  remarked, "  that  ^^  the  names 
of  these  pretended  kings  of  Assyria,  except 
two  or  three,  have  no  affinity  with  the 
Assyrian  names,^^  To  this  I  answer ;  Ctesias, 
from  whom  it  is  thought  we  have  had  the 
names  of  these  jkings,  was  not  an  Assyrian. 
He  was  of.Cnidus^  a  city  of  Caria  in  the 
Lesser  Asia;  and  wrote  his  Persian  or 
Assyrian  history  (I  think)  in  the  Greek 
tongue."  The, royal  records  of  Persia  sup- 
plied him  with  materials,?  and  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  think,  that  the  Assyrian  kingR 
were  not  registered  by  their  Assyrian  names, 
in  the  Persian  Chronicles;  or  if  they  were, 
that  Ctesias,  in  his  history,  did  not  use 
those  names  which  he  found  there,  but  made 
others,  which  he  thought  equivalent  to  them* 
Diodorus  Siculus  did  not  give  the  Egyptian 
heroes,  whom   he   mentioned,    their    true 


"  Newton's  Chron.  chap.  3. 
"  See  Diodor.  hist*  1.  2,  p.  84. 
•  Id.  ibid. . 
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E^ptian  names;  biit  invented  for  them 
such  as  he  thought  T^ere  synonymous,  if 
duly  explained.'  The  true  nsune  of  Mitra- 
dates^  feUow-serrant  wsus  Spaco;  but  Ibe 
Greeks  called  her  Cyno,''  apprehending 
Gyno  in  Greek,  to  be  of  the  same  import 
as  Spaco  in  the  Median'  tongue*  This  was 
the  common  practice  of  the  ancient  writers, 
and  some  moderns  have  imitated  it;  •f 
which  instances  might  be  given  in  sevnml 
of  the  names  in  Thuanus'  history  gf  his 
own  times ;  but  certainly  I  need  not  ^o  on 
farther  in  my  reply  to  this  objection,  "if 
Ctesias  named  these  kings  according  to  his 
own  fancy,  and  really  misnamed  them;  it 
can  in  no  wise  prove  that  the  persons  so  mis^ 
named  never  were  in  being. 
'  2.  It  is  ai^ued,  that  Herodotus  did  not 
think  Semiramis  so  ancient  as  the  writovs 
who  follow  Ctesias  imagined/^  I  answer;  by 
Herodotus'  accounts,  the   Assyrian  empire 


p  See  Diodor.  hist.  lib.  1.  p.  8. 
«  Herodot.  hist.  lib.  1.  c.  110. 
'  Newton's  Cliron.  p.  266.  278. 


began  at  latest  A.  M.  2700;  for  Cyrus  began 
his  reign  at  the  death  of  Astyages,  about  A.  M.^ 
3444*'     Astyages,  according  to  Herodotus, 
rdgned  thirty-five  years,'  and  therefore  be* 
|;an  his  reign  A.  M,  5409;  he  succeeded 
X}yaxares.»     Cyaxares  reigned  forty  years,* 
titid  therefore  began  his  t>cign  A.  M*  3S69. 
PhvacMte^  was  the  predecessor  of  Cyaxare% 
and  reigned  tvrenty-two  years,^  and  so  be* 
^ftfi  his  reign  A.  M*  S347.    Deioces  pre- 
ceded  PhraorteS)    and   reigned   fifty^hrea 
yieirrs,it  and  fhbrtifoTe  began  to  reign  A.  M« 
S294L    H«rodotu8  supposes  tiiat  the  Medei 
Irred  for  some  time  after  their  revolt  from 
the  Assyrians  without  a  king,*"  we  cannot 
suppose  less  than  two  or  three  years ;  and 
he  remarks,  that  the  Assyrians  had  governed 
Asia  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  beifore 
the  revolt  of  the  Medes ;  so  that  according 
to  his  commutations  the  Assyrian  empire 


•  Usher's  Chron.  Pridcaux's  Connect. 

•  L.  1.  c.  ISO,  "  Ibid.  c.  107. 

•  Ibid.  c.  106.  y  Ibid.  c.   102. 
'  Ibid,                              •  Ibid,  c-  96, 
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began  about  A.  M.  2771,  which  is  about 
the  time  of  Abimelech/  Sir  Isaac  Newtou 
begins  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  days  of 
Pul,  who  was  contemporary  with  Menahem,« 
in  the  year  before  our  Saviour  seven  hundred 
and  ninety ,**  i.e.  A.  M.  3212;  so  that  He-- 
rodotus,  however  cited  in  favour  of  our  learned 
author's  scheme,  does,  in  reality  differ  near 
four  hundred  and  fi^ty  years  from  it.  But 
to  come  to  the  particulars  for  which  our 
learned  author  cites  Herodotus :  he '-  says, 
that  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Semiramis  was 
five  generations  older  than  Nitocris  the  mo- 
ther of  Labynitus,  or  Nabonnedus,  the  last 
king  of  Babylon;  therefore,  he  adds,  she 
flourished  four  generations,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  before  Ne« 
buchadnezzar.  I  answer;  if  Herodotus  in* 
tended  to  represent,  that  Semiramis  lived 
but  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  be* 
fore  Nebuchadnezzar,    when,    according  to 


*  Judges  ix.  Usher's  Chron. 

*  Chron.  p.  268. 

*  See  the  Short.  Chron. 
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th^t  H^rotlotas  )si/^  mpr^  than  9PQe  used  U 
ip  this  sfliv^^;  but  it  som^time^  aignifi^- 
wtiAt  the  Latins  call  Mfas^  qt  ^Yvm;  orwfi 
in  EpgU$h^  an  ag^.  Ki^w  if  Hcrfldoitu?  uoed 
it  ia  this  sf  n^fl  hwe,  then  hft  m«ftiit  thirt 
^mii^piis  ^^  fr€&  Tfvfnffi^  qnioqu^  a9tatibu9, 
(si^ys  the  I^ti^  traoslatpr)  before  Nitpcris} 
npt^y^  geperatiops  py  descents,  ,hnt  five  agM 
before  her.  The  anqiient  writers  bpth  be^MW 
apd  aft^r  Hif^pdotijis,  coia;ipute4  a  g^oeraticA 
or  age  pf  thps^  who  liv^  in  th^  ^rly  ihrnssi 
tp  be  a  hunt^ed  y^ars.    Thus  they  rep]lM>9e4 

N^tor)^  of  whom  Tully  says,  ^^  tertiaoi  sp^ 

tera  h»n»inum    yivebat;''**  HcNrace,  th«t  he 
waa   ^^  ter '  aevo  functus,''  *  b^^cause  it  wae  ^ 
ri^rted  that  he  had  live^  thi;eQ  gen«ra^«M 
or  ages^  to  have  linked  about  three  Juindi^, 
years.    Ovid,  well  expressing  the  comnMui  i 
opinion,  makes,  hinj  say,  v  t 

VlXl 

Annos  bis  centum,  nunc  tertia  viviturastas.  ^    . 


^  Lib.  de  Senectutc.  '  Lib,  2.,  Ode  IL 

^  Metamorph.  lib.  12. 
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lations  upon  trust,  as  he  me  twith  them ;  and 
no  doubt  he  was  iifiposed  on  in  many  of 
them,^^  and  particularly  in  the  instance  be* 
fore  us ;  but  Ctesias  living  in  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  searching  the  public  registers, 
was  able  to  give  a  better  account  than  Hero- 
dotus, of  the  Assyrian  kings.  But  whether 
Herodotus'  account  be  true  or  fabe,  the 
whole  of  it,  I  am  sure,  does  not  favour  our 
learned  author's  hypotkesis;  nor,  as  I  ap* 
prehend,  does  the  particular  cited  about 
Semiramis,  if  we  take  the  words  of  Herodo- 
tus according  to  his  own  meaning. 

5.   Sir    Isaac    Newton  cites    Nehemiab, 
chap.  X.  ver.  32.*     The  words  are     Aw, 

therefore^   our  God--- Let  nGl  all  the 

trouble  seem  little  before  thee^  that  hath, 
come  upon  us^  on  our  kings^  on  our  princes^ 
and  on  our  priests^  and  on  our  prophets^  and 
on  our  fathers^  and  on  all  thy  people^  since 
the  time  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  unto  this 
day.  Our  learned  author  says,  since  the 
time  of  the  kings  of  Assyria — "  that  is,  since 


"  Newton's  Chron.  p.  267. 
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pie,    but    before    the   Trojan    war,    yrith 

which  the  Trojans  and  their  times  ended. 

As  to  the  expression  before  ns,   we  shall 

more  clearly  see  what  was  designed  by  it,  if 

we  consider,    1 .  That  the  sacred  writers  re* 

present  the  Jews  as  suffering  in  and  aft^ 

these  times  from  the  kings  of  two  countricto^ 

from  the  kings  of   Assyria   and  from  the 

kings  of  Babylon.     Israel  was  a  sdatterU 

sheep :    the  Lions  had  drove  him  awag : 

firsts  the  king  of  Assyria  detxmred  kirn;  and 

iast^  the  king  of  Babylon-  brake  his  bones ."^ 

— 2.  The  kings  of  Assyria,  who  begin  the 

troubles    which    were    brought    upon    the 

\      Israelites,  were  the  kings  who   reigned   kt 

Nineveh,  from  Pul,  before  Tiglath-Pileser,* 

to  Nabopolassar,   who  destroyed  Ninereh^ 

and  made  Babylon  the  sole  metropolis  of  tJie 

empire/    Pul  first  b^an  to  aflSict  them;  his 

successors,  at  different^times,  and  in  different 


p  Jeremiah  I.  ver.  17. 

^  1  Chron.  v.   ver.  26.  t  Kiags  xt.  19.  Usber. 
Chroilol. 
'  See  Prideaux  Connect.  yoI.  i.  book  1. 
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Pileser  made  that  city  his  royal  seat;'  for 
whijph  rea30n  they  are  both  calle^  in  Scrip- 
ture kings  of  Assyria ;  and  .  upon  the  same 
account  the  successors  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
have  the  same  title,  until  the  empire  was 
removed  to  Babylon.  Salmanezer,  the  wa 
of  Tiglath-Pileser,  is  called  king  of  Assyria;' 
and  so  is  Sai^n,  or  Sennacherib;*  Esar^ 
haddon,  though  he  was  king  of  Babylon  as 
well  as  of  Assyria^'  is  called  in  Scriptorei 
king  of  Assyria,  for  in  that  country  was  hk 
seat  of  residence ;  ^  but  after  Nabopolassar 
destroyed  Nineveh,  and  removed  the  empire 
to  Babylon,  the  kings  of  it  are  called  in 
Scripture  kings  of  Babylon,  and  not  kings 
of  Assyria,  though  Assyria  was  part  of  their 
dominions,  as  Babylon  and  the  adjacent 
country  had  been  of  many  of  the  Assyriaa 
kings.  There  were  great  turns  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  kingdoms  of  these  countries^ 
from  the  death  of  Sardanapulus,  to  the  esta* 

==; '-. — = j 

'  Prid.  Connect,  vol.  i.  book  1.    7  SKikg;s  xvii.  S«. 

*  Isaiah  xx.L  *  See  Prideaux  Connect.  \ 

vol.  1.  b.i.  note  in  p.  42-  *"  Exia-iv  •  2. 
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Susiana^  Media^  Persia,  Bdotria,  Aimehia^ 
Gappadocia,  &c.  were  conquered  by  them^ 
aad  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of  £gjp^ 
till  after  the  long  reign  of  Rames^s,  the  soli 
of  Memnon.'^  This  objection,  in  its  fiitt 
strength,  is,  that  the  Egyptians  conc(uerefl 
and  possessed  the  very  countries  which  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  supposed  Assyrian  enoM 
pire,  in  the  times  when  that  emjpire  is  sujH 
posed  to  have  flourished ;  and  therefore  cer^ 
iainly  there  was  in  thMe  days  no  such 
empire^  I  answer,  1.  The  Egyptians  itmiA 
no  gre&t  conquests  until  the  times  of  Sesac^ 
in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  about  A.  M% 
9033,  about  two  hundred  years  befoiife  Sar* 
danapalus.  This  Sesao  was  their  faoMNii 
Sesostris.^  I  am  sensible,  that  there  taave 
been  many  very  learned  writers  who  hanra  '^ 
thought  otherwise*  Agathias  supposed  Se^ 
sostris  to  be  long  before  Ninus  and  Seminl^ 
mis ; '  and  the  Scholiast  ^  upon  ApoHoniussdi 


'  Marsham.  Can.  Chron.  p.  358. 

<  L.  9.  p.  55.  See  Prideaax  not.  Histor.  in  Cbron. 
Harm.  £p.  9.  ^  Id.  ibidi 
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him  two  thoufland  nine  hundred  yton  before 
the  first  Olympiad ;  but  the  ctirrent  dpinioh 
of  the  learned  has  not  gone  into  this  fabu^ 
kms  antiquity.  Aristotle  thought  him  long 
before  the  times  of  Minos ; '  Strabo,  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  Siculus  all  represent  hitti 
as  having  lived  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and 
Eusebius  and  Theophilus,  from  a  hint  of 
Manetho  in  Jogephus/  supposed  him  to  be 
brother  of  Armais  or  Danaus^  quam  vere 
nescio,  says  the  most  learned  Dean  Pti» 
deaux.'  Indeed,  there  are  no  prevalent 
Masons  to  admit  of  this  relatione  however, 
the  sentiments  of  all  these  writers  may  nAt 
differ  from  one  another,  but  Sesostris  may 
emsistently  with  all  of  them  he  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  when  Moses  led 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  which  I  think 
has  been  the  common  opinion.  But  if  we 
Isok  into  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  ex»- 
Bine  the  particulars  as  collected  by  Diodo- 


*  Politic.  1.  7.  c.  10. 
**  Lib.  1.  contr.  Appion. 
'  Ubl  sup. 
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rus ;  we  shall  find  great  reason  not.  to  think 
tdm  thus  early.  Diodonis  Siculus  informs 
us,  that  there  were  fifty-two  successive  kings 
after  Menes  or  Mizraim,  before  Busiris  came 
to  the  crown. "*  Busiris  had  eight  successors, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Busiris  the  second.* 
Twelve  generations  or  descents  after  him 
reigned  Myris,*  and  seven  after  My ris,  Se- 
sostris;'  so  that  according  to  this  computa- 
tion, Sesostris  was  about  eighty  successions 
after  Menes  or  Mizraim.  Diodorus  must 
indeed  have  made  a  mistake  in  this  com- 
l^utation;  for  from  the  death  of  Menes,  A.  M. 
1943,^  to  Sesac  about  A.  M.  3033,  are  but 
1090  years;  and  fifty*five  successions  may 
very  well  carry  us  down  thus  far,  as  may 
mppear  from  Sir  John  Marsham's  Tables  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
writers  are  known  to  have  lengthened  their 
antiquities,  by  supposing  all  their  kings 
to  have  reigned  successively,  when  many  of 


*  Diodor.  lib.  1.  p.  S9.  *  Id.  ibid. 

•  Id,  p.  33.  '  Id.  p.  34. 
^  See  vol.  i.  b.  4.  p.  184. 
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them  were  contemporaries,  and  reigned  over 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  same 
age.  Undoubtedly  Diodorua  Siculus  wai 
imposed  upon  by  some  accounts  of  this  sort, 
for  there  were  not  really  so  many  successions^ 
as  he  imagined,  between  Mizraim  and  Se- 
sostris.  But  then  there  is  a  particular  sug» 
gested  by  him,  which  must  fully  convince 
us,  that  his  oomputation  cannot  be  so  re« 
duced  as  to  place  Sesostris  about  the  time  of 
Moses.  He  observes,  that  after  the  time  of 
Menes,  one  thousand  four  hundred  years 
passed  before  the  Egyptians  performed  any 
considerable  actions  worth  recording/  The 
number  one  thousand  four  hundred  is  in« 
deed  thought  to  be  a  mistake.  Rhodomanus' 
corrects  it  in  the  margin,  and  writes  one  thou- 
sand and  forty.  We  will  take  this  number  t 
from  the  death  of  Mizraim  one  thousand  and 
forty  years  will  carry  us  down  very  near  to 
the  time  of  Sesac;  for  fifty  years  after  it, 
Sesac  came  against  Jerusalem.  Thus  ac- 
cording to  this  account  they  had  no  famous 

# 

'  Diodor.  p.  S9.  " 
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waiTior  UBtil  aixnit  the  time  of  Sesac;  there^ 
fore  Se^ostris  did'  not  live  6arUer«     I  might 
confirm  this  account  from  another  rery  re^* 
markable  particular   in    Diodorua  Siculus. 
He  tells  us  of  a  molt  excellent  king  of 
Egypt,  begotten  by  the  river  Nile  in  the 
sb&pe  of  a  bull/     I  may  venture  to  reject 
the  fable  of  the  river  and  the  bull,  and 
suppose  this  person  to  be  the  son  nf  Phruron 
or  Nilus;   his    father's  name  being  Nilus 
might  occasion  the  mytholi^sts  to  say,  that 
he  was  begotten  by  the  river.     Now  Di« 
CBsarchus  informs  us,  thai  this  Nilus  reigned 
about  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  be» 
fore  the  first  Olympiad,  i.  e.  about  A.  M. 
!^93,^  about  which  time  Sir  John  Marsham 
places  him/     AcccMrding  to  Diodorus,  Sesos^ 
tris  was  twenty  succ^sions  after  this  Nilus, 
and  Sir  John  Marsham  makes  his  Sesao  to 
be  nineteen ;  so  that  in  all  probability  they 
were  one   and  the  same  persom    Thus  a 
strict  view  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  wHly 


•  Dlodor.  p.  S3.  '  Vid.  vol.  i.  h.  4.  p.  18S. 

•Vid.ibid. 
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fVom  sereral  ooncucrent  hints,  oblige  U8  to 
think  that  Sesostris  was  not  earlier  than  the 
times  of,  and  consequently  was,  the  Sesao 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture*    I  might  add, 
that  the  sapred  writers,  who  frequentl^f  men^ 
tion  the  Bgyptians  from   Abraham's  time 
down  to  the  time  of  this   Sesac,  give  iii 
great  reason  to  thin)L  that  the  Egyptians  had 
no  such  famous  conqueror  as  Sesostris  be^ 
fore  Sesac;  by  giving  as  great  a  proof  as  we 
can  expect  of  a  negative,  that  they  made  no 
conquests  in  Asia  before  his  days.     In  the 
time  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  we* 
have  no  appearance  of  any  thing  but  peace 
between  Egypt  and  its  Asiatic  neighboufSt . 
Egypt  wai  conquered  by  the  Pastors  who 
came  out  of  Asia  a  little  before  the  birth  of 
Moses,  when  the  new  king  arose  who  know 
not  Joseph.     Whatever  power  and  strength 
these  new  kings  might  have  acquired  at  the 
exit  of  the  Israelites,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
greatly  broken  by  thp  overthrow  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea.     The  Egyp- 
tians had  no  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  with  Joshua ;  nor  in  those  of  the  Philis- 
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tines,  Midianites,  Moabites,  Ammonites  and 
Amalekites  against  Israel  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  or  of  Saul,  or  of  king  David.     Solo- 
mon reigned  over  ail  the  kings  from  the 
river  (i.  e.  from  the   Euphrates)  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines^  and  to  the  border  of 
Egypt  i""  so   that  no    Egyptian    conqueror 
came  this  way  until  after  his  death.     In  the 
fifth  year  of  Rehoboam^  Shishak  king   of 
Egypt  came  up  against    Jerusalem  with 
twelve  hundred  chariots  and  threescore  thou-^ 
sand  horserhen  ;  and  he  took  the  fenced 
cities^  which  pertained  to  Judahy  and  came 
to  Jerusalem  si  and  the  Israelites  were  ob^. 
liged  to  become  his  servants.    Sesac  con« 
quered  not  only  them,  but  the  neighbouring 
nations;  for  the  Jews   in   serving  him  felt ' 
only  the  service  of  ihe  kingdoms  of  the 
countries^  round  about  them;  that  is,  ali 
the   neighbouring    nations    underwent  the 
same.     This  therefore  was  the  first  Egyptian 
conqueror  who  came  into  Asia,  and  we  must 


*  2  Chron.  ix.  26.  /  2  Chron.  xii.  2,  3. 

"  2  Chrou.  xii.  ver.  8. 
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.either  think  this  Sesac  and  .SeipQtris  to  haye 
lieen  the  siame  person,  or,  \ifhich  was  per- 
haps, the  opinion  of  Jo^ephus/  say^  that 
Sesostris  was  no  conqueror;  but  that  Hero- 
dotus  and  th^  other  hi$tpi;ians  through  .mii|- 
jtakeasqribed^  to  him  w|iat  they  found  re- 
corded ^of  ^^sac.  Josephus  represents  He- 
rodotus to  have  made  two  mistaHes  aboijft 
this  ;Egyptijan  conquerpr,  one  in  misnapiiing 
^him,  calling  him  Sesostris,  when  his  reaJ 
naipe.was  Sesac;  the  other,  in  thinking  hi^ 
,  jEi  ^^^T  conqueror  than  he  really  was  r  and 
this.nustfke  many  of  the  historians  have  in- 
deed  made  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  ' 
.of  Kim.  J2,,Fpr  neither  Sesostris  nor  Sesac 
did  ^Ter  conquer  so  many  nations,  as  the 
historians  represent ;  nor  were  they  ever  mas- 
ters of  iany  of  thpsc  countries  which  were  a 
part  pf  the  Assyrian  empire.  Diodorus  Siculus  ' 
indeed  si^pppses,.  that  Sesostris  conquered  ajl 


9a: 


*  Antiq.  Jud.  I.  8.  c.  10. 
Jififfmwki.  Id.  ibid. 
Vif4  fMMv  TO  row  ffaaiXti^t  w\»¥n^9is  ovofAm  tun  ort  aXXots  n  we^Xo^f 

ttiX^  i^iri  xjii  mt  TlmK»tritm9  E(/^<«y  t)iiX*>^iir».  Id.  ibid. 
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Asia,  not  only  all  the  nations,  which  Alex- 
ander afterwards^  subdued,  but  even  many 
kingdoms  which  he  never  attempted ;  that 
lie  passed  the  Ganges,  and  conquered  all 
India;  that  he    subjugated  the  Scythians, 
and  extended  his  conquest  into  Europe  ;'^  and 
Strabo  agrees  with  Diodorus  in  this  account. 
What  authority  these  great  writers  found  for 
their  opinion,  I  cannot  say;  but  I  find  the 
learned  annot^.tor  upon  Tacitus  did  not  be- 
lieve any  such  accounts  to  be  well  grounded. 
In  his  note  upon  Germanicus^  relation  of  the 
Egyptian  conquests,  he  says,  De  hoc  tantd 
potentid  Mgyptiorum  nihil  legi^  nee  faciU 
credam  f  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  to  be 
read,  which  can  seem  well  supported,  no- 
thing consistent  with  the  allowed  history  of 
other  nations,  to  represent  the  Egyptians  as 
having  ever  obtained    such  extensive   con- 
'  quests.     Herodotus  confines  the  expedition 
of  Sesostris  to  the  nations  upon  the  Asiatic 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  after  his  return 
from  subduing  them,  to  the  western  parts  of 


^  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  35, 

"  Liptii  Comment*  ad  Tacit.  AiinaK  1. 8.  n.  137. 
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the  continent  of  Asia.  He  represents  him  a9 
having  subdued  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and 
the  kingdoms  up  to  Europe ;  thence  passing 
over  to  the  Thracians;   and  from  them  to 
the  Scythians,  and  coming  to  the  river  Phasis* 
Here  he  supposes  that  he  stopped  his  pro* 
gress,  and   returned  back  from  hence  to 
Egypt/     Herodotus  appears   to  have  exa- 
mined the  expedition  of  Sesostris  with  far 
more  exactness  than  Strabo  or   Diodorus* 
He  enquired  after  the  monuments  or  pillars^ 
¥rhich  Sesostris  set  up   in   the  nations  he 
subdued;'  but  it  no  way  appears  from  his 
accounts  that  this  mighty  conqueror  attacked 
any  one  nation,  which  was  really  a  part  of 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  but  rather  the  course 
of  his  enterprises  led  him  quite  away  from 
the  Assyrian  dominions.    Sesostris  did  great 
things,  but  they  have  been  greatly  magni- 
fied.    The  ancient  writers  were  very  apt  to 
record  a  person  as  having  travelled  over  the 
whole  world,  if  he  had  been  in  a  few  differ- 
ent nations.   Abraham  travelled  from  Chaldea 


'  Herodot.  lib.  2.  c-  102,  103. 
« Id.  ibid. 
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into  itfesopbtamm,  into  Canaan,  Philistia, 
and  'Egypt ;  the  prdfane  writerB  speaking  of 
him  under  the  name  of  Ghronus  say  he 
ti^tVelled  dver  the  whole  iirorld."  Thus  the 
Egjfitians  might  record  of  Sesostris,  that  he 
conquered  the  whole  world ;  and  the  higto- 
rians  who  took  the  hints  of  what  they  wrote 
from  them,  might,  to  embellish  their  his* 
tory,  give  us  what  they  thought  the  most 
considerable  parts  of  the  world,  and  thereby 
milgnify  the  conquests  of  Sesostris  far  above 
the  truth.  But  Herodotus  seems  in  this 
point  to  have  been  more  careful;  for  he  ex- 
amined particulars,  and  according  to  the 
utmost  of  what  he  could  find,  none  of  the 
victories  of  this  Egyptian  conqueror  reached 
to  any  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  Assy- 
rians. Sir  Isaac  Newton  mentions  Memnon 
as  another  Egyptian  conqueror,  who  pos- 
*sessed  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia  and 
Bactria,  t&c.  so  that  it  may  be  thought  that 
fotne  successor  of  Sesostris  (for  before  him 
the  Egyptians  had  no  conquerors)  subdued 
and  reigned  over  these  countries.     I  shall 


*  S#e  Eiisrb.  Pffp,  Evang.  1/1.  c.  lO: 


therefoce,  3j  gire  a  short  abstract  ot  tb^v 
Egyptiaa  aflOaixs  from  Sesac,  until  Nebun 
chadiuessar  toqk  entirely  away  from  them  a)jt 
their  acq^uisitions  in  Asia.  At  the  death  oC 
Sesac  the  Egyptian  power  sunk  at  once^  ai:^ 
they  lost  all  the  foreign  nations  which  Sesafi 
bad  conquered.  Herodotus  informs  us^  that 
Sesostris  was  the  only  king  of  Egypt  wh^ 
reigned  oyer  the  Ethiopians ;  ^  and  agreeabl)^ 

liereto  we  find  that  wken  Asa  was  king  9i 
Judak^  about  A.M.  3065,^  about  ti^f 
yews  af4ier  Sesostris  or  Sesac^s  canquestit 
tho  fithiopians*  were  not  only  free  front 
their  subjection  to  the  Egyptiaqs,  but  wi^nt 
growm  lip  uato  a  stat^^of  great  power  ^  f^v 
Zerah  theix  king  invaded  Judea  mth  a  hqs^ 
f/f  u  thousand  thousand  ami  tM^  hundred 
cA«ri^."  Our  great  autihQr,  9ay«v  thai 
fliihiopia  served  Egypt  until  ^e  death  qf 
Sesostris  and  n^  longer ;  that  at  the  deati) 
of  Sesostrift  Egypt  feU  intp  «ivU  wars,  an4 
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'Hcrodot.  lib.  2.  c.  110.  ^  Usher's  Chronol. 

'  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  Cushites,  it  should  have 
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was  invaded  by  the  Libyans,  and  defended 
by  the  Ethiopians  for  some  time ;  but  that 
in  about  ten  years  the  Ethiopians  invaded 
the  Egyptians,  slew  their  king  and  seized 
his  kingdom."  It  is  certain,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian empire  was  at  this  time  demolished ;  the 
Ethiopians  were  free  from  it,  and  if  we 
look  into  Palestine  we  shall  not  find  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  service 
of  any  nation  there,  from  this  time  for  many 
years.  Neither  Asa  king  of  Judah  nor 
Baasha  king  of  Israel  had  any  dependance 
upon  Egypt,  when  they  warred  against "^  each 
other ;  and  Syria  was  in  a  flourishing  and 
indiependent  state,  when  Asa  sought  an  alli- 
ance with  Benhadad.  About  A.  M.  3116, 
about  eighty-three  years  after  Sesac,  we.  And 
Egypt  still  in  a  low  state,  the  Philistines  were 
independent  of  them ;  for  they  joined  with 
the  Arabians  and  distressed  Jehoram.'  About 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  after  Sesac, 
when  the  Syrians  besieged  Samaria,^  it  may 
be  thought  that  the  Egyptians  were  growing 


»  Newton's  Chron.  p«  S36. 

•  1  Kings  xv<  P  9  Chron  xxi.  16. 

^  2  Kings  vL  24. 
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powerful  again ;  for  the  Syrians  rabed  their 
siege,  upon  a  rumour  that  the  king  of  Israel 
had  hired  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
the  Egyptians  to  come  upon  them.'  The^ 
Egyptians  were  perhaps  by  this  time  get- 
ting out  of  their  difficulties;  but  they  were 
not  yet  grown  very  formidable,  for.  the  Sy«» 
rians  were  not  terrified  at  the  apprehension 
of  the  Egyptian  power,  but  of  the  kings  of 
the  Hittites  and  the  Egyptians  joined  to- 
gether. From  this  time  the  Egyptians  be- 
gan to  rise  again;  and  when  Sennacherib 
sent  JRabshekah  against  Jerusalem'  about 
A.  M.  3292,  the  king  of  Israel  thought  an 
alliance  with  Egypt  might  have  been  suffi«t 
ci^it  to  protect  him  against  the  Assyrian 
inrasions;'  but  the  king  pf  Assyria  made 
war  upon  the  Egyptians,  and  rendered  them 
a  bruised  reed^  notable  to  assist  their  allies, 
and  greatly  brake  and  reduced  their  power; « 
so  that  whatever  the  empire  of  Egypt  was  in 
those  days,  there  was  an  Assyrian   empire 


'  2  Kings  vii.  6, 

'  2  Kings  xviii.  '  Pridcaux  Connect,  Vol.  i. 

»  2  Kiugs  xviii.  21.  *  Pyiileaux,  ubi  sup. 


now  stkfidirig  able  to  check  it.  In  the  days 
of  Josiah,  about  A.  M,  3394,  the  Egyptian 
empire  was  revived  s^in.  Nechb  king  of 
Egypt  went  and  fought  against  CkrchemiBh 
by  Euphnltes,^  a;nd  in  his  return  to  Egypt 
put  down  Jeboahasi,  who  wste  itiade  king  in 
Jerusalem  tkpbn  Josiah^s  death,  and  con- 
demned the  land  of  the  Jewd  to  pay  him  a 
tribute,  and  carried  Jeh6ahaz  captive  into 
Egypt,  and  fnstde  Eliakitti,.  whom  he  named 
Jehoiakini,  kin^  over  Judah  and  Jerusalem.* 
But  here  we  meet  a  final  period  put  to  all 
the  Egyptian  victories ;-  for  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  came  up  against  Jehoiakim, 
dnd  bound  him  in  fetters,  and  carried  him 
to  Babylon,  stud  made  Zedekiah  his  brother 
king  over  Judah  smd  Jerusalem ;  *  and  the 
kiiig  of  Babylon  toiok.  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  king 
of  E^pt  came  not  agahi  any  niore  out  of 
his  own  land/     Whatever  the  empire  of 


y  S  Kings  xxiii.  29.    9  Chron.  xxxv.  SO. 

*  2  ChroD.  XXX vi.  3,  4. 
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Egypt  over  any  parts  of  Asia  had  been^'Jiere 
it  ended,  about  A.  M.  3399^'^  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  years  after  its  first  rise- 
under  Sesac.  Its  nearest  approach  upon  the 
dominions  of  Assyria  appears  to  hare  been 
the  taking  of  Carchemish,  but  even  here  it 
went  not  over  the  Euphrates ;  however  upon? 
this  approach,  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  the 
necessity  of  reducing  it,  and  in  a  few  years' 
war  stripped  it  entirely  of  all  its  acquisitions. 
This  is  the  history  of  the  empire  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  I  submit  it  to  the  reader, 
whefber  Any  argument  can  be  formed  from 
it  agkinst  the  being  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
the  Assyrians. 

5m  Sir  Isaac  Newton  contends,  that  there 
was  no  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  because 
none  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel,  Moab,  Am* 
mon,  Edom,  Philistia,  Zidon,  Damascus  and 
Hamath  were  subject  to  the  Assyrians  until 
the  days  of  Pul.''  I  answer :  the  profane 
historians  have  indeed  presented  this  Assy« 
rian  empire  to  be  of  far  larger  extent,  than 


*  Usher's  Annal. 
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it  really  wast  They  say  that  Ninus  con- 
quered Asia,  which  might  more  easily  be 
admitted,  if  they  would  take  care  to  de- 
scribe Asia  such  as  it  was,  w|;ien  he  con- 
quered it«  It  does  not  appear  that  he  con- 
quered all  this  quarter  of  the  world  ;  how- 
ever, as  he  subdued  most  of  the  kingdoms 
then  in  it,-  he  might  in  general  be  said  to 
have  conquered  Asia.  All  the  writers  who 
have  contended  for  this  empire,  agree  that 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  were  the  founders  of 
it ;  *  and  they  are  farther  unanimous  that 
the  successors  of  Semiramis  did  not  make 
any  considerable  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
empire,  beyond  what  she  and  Ninus  had 
made  it/  Semiramis  employed  her  armies 
in  the  eastern  countries;^  sq  that  we  have  np 
reason  to  think  that  this  empire  extended 
westward  any,  or  but  a  little  way,  farther  than 
Ninus  carried  it.  We  res^l  indeed  that  the 
king   of   £lam  had  the  five   cities  on   the 


*  Diodor.  Sic.  I.  2.  Jusftn  lib.  I. 

'  Id.  ibid.  >vhat  Justin  says  of  Ninyas  may  be  ap* 
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1)order9  of  Canaan  subject  to  him ;  **  but  upon 
Abraham's  defeating  his  army,  he  lost  them,' 
and  never  recovered  them  again.     But  I 
would  observe,  that  even  whilst  he  had  the 
dominion  of  these  cities,  in  the  full  stretch 
of  his  empire,  it  did  not  reach  to  the  king- 
doms of  Israel,    or   which  then  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Canaan ;  for  he  never  came  any 
farther,  than  to  the  five  cities ;   neither  was 
he  master  of  Philistia,  for  that  was  farther 
westward;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  come 
near  to  Sidon,     As  to  the  other  kingdoms 
mentioned  by  our  learned  author,  ^  namely, 
the  kingdoms   of  Moab,    Ammon,   £dom, 
Dainascus,  and  Hamath,  they  were   not  in 
being  in  those  times.     Moab  and  Ammon^ 
were  the  sons  of  Lot,  and  were  not  born  until 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah : '  and  the  countries  which  were  planted 
by  them  and  their  descendants  could  not  be 
planted  by  them  until  many  years  after  this 
time.  iThe  Emims  dwelt  in  these  countries  in 
those  days,!"  andChedorlaomer  subdued  them  j  ^ 
but  as  he  lost  all  these  countries  upon  Abra^ 


^  Gen.  xiv.  '  Gen.  xix.  S7,  38. 

*  Deut.  u.  10.  ^  Gen.  xiv.  5. 
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ham's  routing  his  forces,  so  I  apprehend 
that  he  never  recovered  tl^em  again.  The 
EminciB  after  this  lived  unmolested,  until  ia 
after^tiaes  liie  children  of  Lot  conquered 
them,  and  got  the  possession  of  their 
country;"*  at  which  time  the  Assyrians  had 
nothing  to  do  in  these  parts.  The  same  is 
to  be  said  of  Edom  ;  the  Horites  were  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  land,"  and  Che« 
dorlaomer  smote  them  in  their  mount  Seir^*, 
but  as  he  lost  his  dominion  over  these  na^ 
tions,  so  the  Horites  or  Horiipft  grew  strong 
again,  until  the  children  of  Esau  conquered 
them;p  and  the  Assyrians  were  not  mastera 
Qf  this  Qountry  until  later  ages.  As  ta  Dan 
mascus,  the  iieathen  writers  thought  thai 
Abraham  first  made  a  plantation  there  ;/* 
probabby  it  was  planted  iqi  his  timea^  TheSy*^ 
fianshad  grown  Hfpto  two  nations  ipa  pavid^& 
tiipe,  apd  were  conquered  by  him^,'  la  the 
dediue  of  Solomo^^s    reign,   Re^on  made 
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Ssnria  an  independent  Icingdom  again,*  and 
Damascus  became  its  capital  city;'  rand  in 
AhaVs  time  it  was  grown  so  powerful,  thsit 
Senhadad  the  king  of  it  had  thirty  and  two 
kings  in  his  army ; "  yet  all  this  time  Syria  and 
all  its  dependants  were  not  subject  to  the 
kings  df  Assyria.  In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when 
Reaon  was  king,  Tiglath-Pileser  conquered 
him, took  Damascus,  captivated  its  inhabitants, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria;"  but 
hifore  this,  neither  he  nor  his  predecessocs 
appear  to  hare  had  any  command  in  these 
eoantries.  God  gave  by  promise  to  the  seed 
t)f  lAbraham  all  the  land  from  the  river  df 
IBgypt  to  the  river  Euphrates,^  and  Solomoin 
tame  into  the  full  possession  of  it;'  but 
'Belther^he  nor  his  fathers  had  any  wars  with 
the  kings  of  Assyria ;  so  that  we  must  conclude 
that  the  king  of  i\ssyria's  dominions  reached 
no  further  than  to  that  river.  When  Ghe- 
dorlaonler  invaded  Canaan,  the  world  was 
thin  of  people,  and  the  nations  pkuatied  in 
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it  were  comparatirely  speaking,  few,  and  atl 
that  large  tract  between  the  nations  which 
he  came  to  conquer,  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
not  inhabited ;  for  we  find  that  his  auxilia- 
ries who  came  with  him,  lived  all  in  and 
near  the  land  of  Shinaan  There  were  no 
intermediate  nations ;  for  if  there  had  been 
any,  he  would  have  brought  their  united 
strength  with  him.  Now  this  agrees  with 
the  description  of  the  land  between  th^ 
river  of  Egypt  and  Euphrates  in  the  pro- 
mise to  Abraham ;  ^  wherein  the  nations  in- 
habiting in  and  near  Canaan  are  enumerated ; 
but  except  these  there  were  no  other. 
Agreeably  to  this  when  Jacob  travelled  from 
Canaan  to  the  land  of  Haran,^  and  afterwards 
returned  with  a  large  family  from  Laban 
into  Canaan,*  we  do  not  read  that  he  passed 
through  many  nations,  but  rather  over  unin- 
habited countries ;  so  that  the  kingdoms  near 
Canaan  which  served  Chedorlaomer  were  in 
his  time  the  next  to  the  kingdoms,  on  or 
near  the  Euphrates*     Therefore  when   he 


•  Gen.  XV.  18— —21.         ^  Gen.  xxviii.  xxix, 
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lost  the  serrice  of  these  nations^  his  -empiits 
extended  no  farther  than  that  river ;  and  his 
successors  not  enlarging  their  empire,  all  the 
country  between  Palestine  and  Euphrates, 
though  after  these  days  many  nations  were 
planted  in  it,  was  not  a  part  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  until  in  after-times  the  Assyrian, 
and  after  them  the  Babylonian  kings  by  nc;w 
conquests  extended  their  empire  farther  than 
erer  their  predecessors  had  done.  When 
the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  was  dissolved, 
oh  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  the  dominions 
belonging  to  it  were  divided  between  the 
two  commanders,  who  subverted  it ;  Arbaces 
'the  governor  of  Media^  and  Belesis  gover- 
nor of  Babylon.  Belesis  had  Babylon  and 
Chaldea,  and  Arbaces  had  all  the  rest.« 
Arbaces  is  in  Scripture  called  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  the  nations  of  which  he  became  master 
were  Assyria  and  the  eastern  provinces,  the 
kingdoms  of  Elam  and  Media;  for  hither 
h6  sent  his  captives  when  he  conquered 
Syria;'  therefore  these  countries  thus  di- 


*  Prideaux  Connect.  Vol,  1.  b,  1. 
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rnded  were  the  vrhole  of  tbe  ^ttcient  empire 
-of  the  Aasyrians*     Thus  our  learned  author?^ 
wrgument  does  in  no  wise  prore,  that  there 
was  no  ancient  Assyrian  empire  ;  for  it  onlgr 
intimates,  what  may  be  abundantly  proved 
to  be  true,  that  the  profane  historians  suppos- 
ed many  countries  to  be  a  part  of  it,  which 
really  were  not.     They  were  not  accurate 
in  the  particulars  of  their  history  ;  they  re- 
ported that  the  armies  of  Semiramis  wer« 
vastly    more    numerous    than  they   really 
were ;  but  we  must  not  thence  infer,  that 
jtbe  raised  no  armies  at  all.     They  took  their 
dimensions  of  the   Assyrian   empire,  from 
what  was  afterwards  the  extent  of  the  Baby- 
•  Ionian  ^r  Persian ;  but  though  they  thus 
.rorprisingly  magnified  it,  yet  we  cannot  con- 
.  dude  that  there  was  no  such  empire,  from 
'  their'  baring  misrepresented  its  grandeur  and 
extent. 

Some  particulars  are  suggested  by  our 
great  and  learned  author,  which,  though 
thc^  do  not  directly  fall  under  the  ai^giuqent 
which  I  hare  considered,  may  yet  be  here 
mentionedt  Sir  Isaac  Newton  remarks,  1.. 
that  ^^the  land  of  Haran  mentioned  Gen.  xit 
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was  not  under  the  Assyrian.'  I  answer  : 
when  the  Chaldeans  expelled  Terah  and 
bn  ftimily  from  their  land  for  not  serving 
their  gods,'  they  remoTed  about  one  hun* 
dred  miles  up  the  country,  towards  the 
North-west.  Now  the  earth  was  not  then  so 
full  of  inhabitants,  but  that  they  here  found 
a  tract  of  land  distant  from  all  other  plan« 
tattons;  and  living  here  within  themselves 
upon  their  pasturage  and  tillage,  and 
having  no  business  with  distant  nations,  no 
one  interrupted  their  quiet.  The  territories 
of  theChaldees  reached  most  probably  but 
a  little  way  from  Ur ;  for  kingdoms  were 
but  small  ill  these  times.  Terah's  family  lived 
far  from  their  borders  and  plantations,  and 
that  gave  them  the  peace  which  they  enjoyed. 
But,  2.  ^^  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  Mesopotamia  was  under  its  own 
king.''  ^  I  answer,  so  was  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,^  and  Zoar,  in  the  days  of 
Abraham ;  yet  all  the  kings  of  these  cjities 
had  served  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
twelve  years.*     But  it  may  be  said,  Chushan- 

■  I  !■■  Ml  I  ■  I 
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rishithaim  the  king  of  Mesopotamia  warred 
against,*"  and  enslaved  the  Israelites,  and 
therefore  does  not  seem  to  have  been  himself 
subject  to  a  foreign  power.  To  this  it  may 
be  replied:  the  princes  who  were  subject  to 
the  Assyrian  empire,  were  altogether  kings » 
in  their  own  countries,  for  they  made  war 
and  peace  with  other  nations,  not  under  the 
protection  of  the  Assyrians,  as  they  pleased, 
and  were  not  controuled  if  they  'paid  the 
annual  tribute  or  service  required  from  them. 
But  3.  "  When  Jonah  prophesied,  Nineveh 
contained  only  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  persons.''  I  answer;  when 
Jonah  prophesied,  Nineveh  contained  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons, that  could  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left;*  for  there  were 
many  children  not  grown  up  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion ;  how  far  more  numerous  then  were 
all  the  persons  in  it  ?  A  city  so  exceeding 
populous  must  surely  be  the  head  of  a  very 
large  empire  in  these, days.     But,  "the  king 


*"  Judges  ill.  ver.  8. 

•  Isaiab  x,  ver.  8.  ■  Jonah  iv.  vcr.  11. 
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of  Nineveh  was  not  yet  called  king  of  Assy-^ 
ria,  but  king  of  Nineveh  only/'  I  answer, 
Chedorluomer  in  called  in  vScripture  only  king 
of  Elani,"  though  nations  about  nine  hundred 
miles  distant  from  that  city  were  subject  to 
him  \  for  so  far  we  must  compute  from  filam 
to  Canaaiu  But,  ^'  the  fast  kept  to  avert  the 
threatenings  of  the  prophet,  was  not  pub- 
lished in  several  nations,  nor  in  all  Assyria,- 
but  only  in  Nineveh.""  I  answer;  the  Ni- 
nevites  and  their  king  only  fasted,  because 
the  threatenings  of  Jonah  were  not  against 
Assyria,  nor  against  the  nations  that  served 
the  king  of  Nineveh,  but  against  the  city  of 
Nineveh  only/  Hut,  4.  *^  Homer  does  not' 
mention,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  an  • 
Awyrian  empire."'  If  I  were  to  consider 
at  large  how  little  the  Assyrian  empire  ex- 
tended towards  those  nations,  with  which 
Homer  was  concerned,  it  would  be  no  wonder 
that  he  did  not  mention  thin  empire  in  his 
account  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  travels  of 
Ulysses;  yet  since  it  can  in  no  wise  be  con- 


■  Gen.  xiv.  "  Nowtoirs  Cbron.  p.  270. 
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duded  that  Homer  knew  no  kingdoms  in  the 
world,  but  what  he  mentioned  in  his  poems, 
I  think  I  need  not  enlarge  much  in  answer 
to  this  objection. 

There  is  one  objection  more  of  our  learned 
i^uthor  which  ought  more  carefully  to  bb  ex- 
^ined;for, 

6.  He  cofitends,  that  '^  the  Assyrians 
were  a  people '  no  ways  considerable,  when 
Amos  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam, 
'the  son  of  Joash,  about  ten  or  twenty  years 
before  the  reign  of  Pul;  for"  God  then 
threatened  to  rais^up  a  nation  against  IsraeL 
The  nation  here  intended  was  the  Assy- 
rian, but  it  is  not  once  named  in  all  the 
book  of  Amos.  In  the  prophesies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zepb^ 
.  aniah,  Zechariah,  after  the  empire  ^wiak*^ 
grown  up,  it  is  openly  named  upon  all  oc- 
casions. But  as  Amos  names  not  the  Assy- 
rians in  all  his  prophecy ;  so  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  the  Assyrians  made  no  great 
figure  in  his  days:  they  were  to  be  raised 
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up  against  Israel  after  he  prophesied.  The 
true  import  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  wte 
translate  raise  up,  expresses,  that  God  would 
raise  up  the  Assyrians  from  a  condition 
lower  than  the  Israelites,  to  a  state  of  power 
superior  to  them  ;  but  since  the  Assyrians 
were  not  in  this  superior  state  when  Amos 
prophesied,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
Assyrian  empire  began  and  grew  up  after 
the  days  of  Amos."  This  is  the  argument 
in  its  full  strength :  my  answer  to  it  is ;  the 
nation  ^intended  in  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
was  not  the  then  Assyrian,  I  mean  not  the 
Assyrian,  which  flourished  and  was  power- 
ful in  the  days  of  Amos.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
says,  that  Amos  prophesied  ten  years  before 
the  reign  of  Pul.  Pul  was  the  father 
of  Sardanapalus ; '  therefore  the  Assyrian 
king,  in  whose  reign  Amos  prophesied,  was 
probably  the  grandfather  of  Sardahapalus ; 
but  it  was  not  any  of  the  descendants  of  these 
kings,  nor  any  of  the  possessors  of  their 
empire,  who  were  to  afflict  the  Jews.  Their 
empire  was  to  be  dissolved ;  and  we  find  it 

•  Usher's  Chronol. 
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was  so  on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus ,  and  a 
new  empire  was  to  be  raised  on  its  ruins, 
which  was  to  ^row  from  small  beginnings  to 
great  power.  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  had  been 
deputy-governor  of  Media,  under  Sardana- 
palus,  was  raided  first  to  be  king  of  part  of 
the  dominions  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Assyrian  empire ;  and  some  time  after  his 
rise,  he  conquered  Syria,  took  Damascus, 
and  reduced  all  that  kingdom  under  his  do- 
minion. Thus  he  began  to  fulfil  the  prophecy 
of  Amos,  and  to  afflict  the  Jews  from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath ; '  for  Hamath  was  a 
country  near  Damascus,  and  here  he  began 
his  invasions  of  their  land;"  some  time  after 
this  he  seized  all  that  belonged  to  Israel  be- 
yond Jordan,  and  went  forward  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  Ahaz  under  tribute. 
After  the  death  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  his  son 
Salmanezer  conquered  Samaria ;  and  after 
him  Sennacherib  took  several  of  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  laid  siege  to  Lachish, 
threatened  Jerusalem,  and  reduced  Hezekiah 
to  pay  him  tribute,  and  marched  through 


*  Amos  vi.   14. 
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the   land  against  Egypt.     Under  him  the 
prophecy  of  Amos  may  be  said  to  have  been 
completed,   and  the  affliction  of  the  Israel- 
ites carriedon  to  the  river  of  the  Wilderness/ 
i.  e.  to  the  river  Sihor  at  the  entrance  of 
Egypt  on  the  Wilderness  of  Etham.     Thus 
the  Israelites  were  indeed  greatly  afflicted  by 
the  kings  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but  not  by 
kings  of  that  Assyrian  empire  which  flourished 
in  the  days  of  Amos,  but  of  another  empire 
of  Assyria,  which  was  raised  up  after  his 
days,  upon  the  ruins  and  dissolution  of  the 
former.     The  whole  strength  of  our  great 
author^s  argument  lies  in  this  fallacy.     He 
supposes  what  is   the  point  to  be  proved; 
namely,   that  there   was  but  one  Assyrian 
empire,  and  so  concludes  from  Amos'  having 
intimated  that   an  Assyrian  empire  should 
be  raised  after  his  time,  that  there  was  no 
Assyrian  empire  in  and   before  his   time; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  there  were  two  Assyrian 
empires,  different  from  each  other,  not  ohly 
in  the  times  of  their  rise  and  continuance, 
but  in  the  extent   of  their  dominions,  and 
the  countries  which  were  subject  to  them. 


*  Amos  ubi  sup. 
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The  former  b^an  at  Ninus,  and  ended  at 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus ;  the  latter  began 
atTiglath-Pileser,  and  ended  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fiye  years  after^  at  the  de^ 
struction  of  Nineveh  by  Nabopolassar.'  The 
former  empire  commanded  Assyria,  Baby- 
Ionia,  Persia,  Media,  and  the  eastern  nations 
toward  India;  the  latter  empire  began  at 
Nineveh,  reduced  Assyria,  and  extended 
itself  into  Media  and  Persia,  then  conquered 
Samaria,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  after- 
wards subdued  Babylon  also,  and  the  king- 
doms belonging  to  it/ 

Our  learned  author  has  observed  the  con- 
quests obtained  over  divers  nations  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria.  He  remarks  from  Senna^ 
cherib's  boast  to  the  Jews,*  that  these  con- 
quests were  obtained  by  Sennacherib  and 
his  fathers.  He  represents  Sennacherib^s . 
fathers  to  have  been  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser  uid 
Shalmanezer;  and  says,  thU  these  kings 
were  great  conquerors,  who  with  a  current 
of  victories  had  newly  overflowed    all  na- 
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tiohs  round  about  Assyria,  and  hereby  set 
up  this  monarchy.^  I  answer ;  Pul  was  not 
an  ancestor  of  Sennacherib :  he  was  of  an»* 
ther  family;  kin^  of  a  different  empire  fnoa 
that  which  the  fathers  of  Sennacherib  erected  • 
Put  was  the  father  of  Sardanapalus  :*  Tiglath* 
Pileser,  the  grandfather  of  Sennacherib, 
ruined  Sardanapalus  the  son  of  Pul,  got 
possession  of  his  royal  city,  and  part  of 
his  dominions;  and  he  and  his  posterity 
erected  upon  this  foundation,  a  far  greater 
empire  than  Pul  had  ever  been  in  possession 
of»  9,  Pul  conquered  none  of  the  countries 
mentioned  by  Sennacherib,  as  having  been 
subdued  by  him  and  his  fathers.  Pul  is, 
I  think,  mentioned  but  twice  by  the  sacred 
historians.  We  are  told  that  God  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  Pul  king  of  Assyria  s^  and 
we  are  informed  what  Pul  did/  He  came 
against  the  land  of  Israel,  when  M enahem 
the  son  of  Gadi  had  gotten  the  kingdom ; 
and  Menahem  gave  him  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver,  so  Pul  turned  back  and  stayed  not 


*  Newton,  p.  275—277.  '  Usher's  CYaon. 
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in  the  land.^  Our  great  and  learned  author 
says,  that  Pul  was  a^eat  warrior,  and  seems 
to  have  conquered  Haran  and  Carchemish, 
and  Reseph,  and  Calneh,  and  Thelassar^  and 
might  found  or  enlarge  the  city  of  Babylon, 
and  build  the  old  palace.'  I  answer  ;  Pul 
made  the  expedition  above-mentioned,  but 
he  was  bought  off  from  prosecuting  it ;  and 
we  have  no  one  proof  that  he  conquered 
any  one  kingdom  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  enjoyed  those  dominions  which  his  ances- 
tors had  left  him,  and  transmitted  them  to 
his  son  or  successor  Sardanapalus ;  there- 
fore, 3,  All  the  fresh  victories  obtained  by 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  by  which  they  appear 
after  these  times  to  have  conquered  so  many 
lands,  began  at  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  were 
obtained  by  him  and  his  successors,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire. 
The  hints  we  have  of  them,  indeed  prove, 
that  a  great  monarchy  was  raised  in  these 
days,  by  the  kings  of  Assyria;  but  they 
do  not  prove  that  there  had  been  no  Assyrian 
empire  before.  The  ancient  Assyrian  em- 
pire was  broken  down  about  this  time,  and 


^2  Kings  XV.  20.  «  Newton,  p,  278. 
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its  dominions  divided  amongst  those  who  had 
conspired  against  the  kings  of  it.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  got  Ninereh,  and  he  and  his  suo 
cessors  by  degrees,  and  by  a  current  of  new 
victories,  subdued  kingdom  after-kingdom^ 
and  in  time  raised  a  more  extensive  Assyrian 
empire  than  the  former  had  been. 

From  a  general  view  of  what  both  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Sir  John  Marsham  have 
offered   about   the    Assyrian  monarchy,  it 
may  be  thought,  that  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history  differ  irreconcileably  about  it; 
but  certainly  the  sacred  writers  did  not  de- 
sign to  enter  so  far  into   the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  its  rise  or  dominions,  as 
these  great  and  most  learned   authors  are 
desirous  to  represent^     The  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Jews 
and  their  affairs ;  and  we  have  little  mention 
in  them  of  other  nations,  any  farther  than 
the  Jews  happened  to   be  concerned  with 
them ;  but  the  little   we  have,  is,  if  duly 
considered,  capable  of  being  brought  to  a 
strict  agreement  and  clear  connection  with 
the  accounts  of  the  profane  historians,  ex« 
cept  in  points  wherein  these  have  apparently 
exceeded  or  deviated   from  the  truth.     A 
romantic  humour  of   magnifying    ancient 
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facts,  buildings,  wars,  armies  and  kingdoms, 
is  what  we  must  erpect  in  their  accounts 
and  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  it;  we 
shall  find  in  many  points  a  greater  coinci- 
dence of  what  they  write,   with    what   is 
hinted  in  Scripture,  than  one  who  has  not 
examined  would  expect.    The  sacred  history 
says,   that  Nimrod    began  a  kingdom    at 
Babel,*"  and  the  time  of  his  beginning   it 
must  be  computed  to  be  about  A.  M.  1757.^ 
To  this  agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
account  which  Callisthenes  formed  of  the 
astronomical  observations,  which  had  been 
made  at  Babylon   before  Alexander   took 
that  city;  who  supposed  them  to  reach  one 
thousand   nine  hundred   and    three   years 
backward  from  Alexander's  coming  thither  ; 
so  that  they  b^an  at  A.  M.  1771,''  about 
fourteen  years  after  the  rise  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom,     I  hare  already  remarked,   that 
the  writers  who  deny  the  Babylonian  an- 
tiquities, endeavour  as  their  hypothesis  re- 
quires they  should,  to  set  aside  this  account  of 
Callisthenes.  Sir  J.  Marsham  would  prefer  the 
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accounts  of  Berosus  or  Epigenes  before  it^^  but 
to  them  I  have  already  answered."  Ourillui* 
trious  author  seems  best  pleased  with  what 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates,*  ^^  that  when  Alex* 
aoder  the  Great  was  in  Asia,  the  Chaldeans 
reckoned  four  hundred  and  i^venty-three 
thousand  years,  since  they  first  began-  to  ob-* 
serve  the  stars.^'*  This  I  allow  might  be  the 
boast  of  the  Chaldeans ;  but  I  would  observe 
from  what  Callisthenes  reported,  that  a 
stranger,  when  admitted  accurately  to  ex- 
amine their  accounts,  could  find  no  such 
thing.  The  ancients,  before  they  computed 
the  year  by  the  sun's  motion,  had  many 
years  of  various  lengths,  calculated  from 
divers  estimates,  and  among  the  rest  the 
Chaldeans  are  remarkable  for  having  had 
years  so  short,  that  they  imagined  tlieir  an* 
cient  kings  had  lived  or  reigned  above  six, 
seven,  or  ten  thousand  of  them***  Something 
of  a  like  nature  might  be  the  four  hundred 
and  seven ty«three  thousand  years  ascribed  to 
their  astronomy ;  and  Callisthenes,  upon  re« 
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ducing  them  to  solar  years,  might  judge 
they  co.ntained  but  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  three  real  years,  and  so  conclude 
that  their  observations  reached  no  further 
backward.  This  seems  the  most  probable 
account  of  those  observations ;  and  I  think, 
that  our  great  author^s  inclination  to  his 
hypothesis  was  the  only  reason,  which  in- 
'  duced  him  to  produce  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  years  of  the  Chal- 
deans, '  and  to  seem  to  intimate  that  Callis- 
thenes'  report  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  three  reached  only  to  a  part  of  them,^ 
the  largest  number  being  most  likely  to  make 
the  Assyrian  antiquities  appear  extravagant. 
The  profane  historians  generally  carry  up 
their  kingdom  of  Assyria  to  Ninus,'  and 
Ninus  reigned  when  Abraham  was  born.' 
Now  we  are  well  assured  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  Assyrian  antiquities  are  not 
hereby  carried  up  too  high ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  Ashur  erected  a  kingdom  and 
built  several   cities  in   this   country.*     The 

*»  Newton  Chroii.  p.  44.  '  See  Diodor.  Sic. 
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profane  historians  represent  Ninus  as  having 
been  a  very  great  conqueror^  and  relate, 
thai  he  subjected  the  Asiatic  nations  to  his 
empire.  The  sacred  history  confirms  this 
particular  very  remarkably;  for  it  informs 
us,  that  the  king  of  Elam  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  had  nations  subject  to  his  service, 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  city  of  his  residence ;  for  so  far  we 
must  compute  from  Eiam  to  the  five  cities, 
which  served  Chedorlaomer  twelve  years.  " 
We  find  from  Scripture,  that  Chedorlaomor 
lost  the  obedience  of  these  countries ;  and 
after  Abraham^s  defeating  his  armies,  until 
Tiglath-Pileser,  the  Assyrian  kings  appear 
to  have  had  no  dominion  over  the  nations 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphra^ 
tes.  This  indeed  seems  to  confine  the  Assy- 
rian empire  within  narrower  bounds,  than 
can  well  agree  with  the  accounts  which  the 
heathen  writers  give  of  it ;  but  then  it  is 
remarkable,  that  these  enlarged  accounts 
come  from  hands  comparatively  modern. 
Diodorus  informs  us,  that  he  took  his  from 


*  Gen,  xiY, 
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.Ctesias:.  Ctesias  might  hare  the  nmnber  of 
his  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  and  the  time  or 
lengtH  of  their  reigns,  from  the  Persian 
Chronicles ;  ^  but  as  all  writers  have  agreed 
to  ascribe  no  great  actions  to  any  of  them 
from  after  Ninus  to  Sardanapabis ;  so  it  ap- 
pears most  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
Persian  registries  made  but  a  very  short 
mention  of  them ;  for  ancient  registries  afford- 
ed but  little  history,*  and  therefore  I  suspect 
that  Ctesias'  estimate  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
grandeur  was  rather  formed  from  what  he 
knew  to  be  true  of  the  Persian  empire,  than 
taken  from  any  authentic  accounts  of  the 
^ancient  Assyrian,  The  profane  historians 
relate^  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  broken 
down  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus ;  but  the 
Jews  haying  at  this  time  no  concern  with  the 
Assyrians,  the  sacred  writers  do  not  mention 
this  great  resolution.  However,  all  the  ao* 
counts  in  Scripture  of  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
and  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  which  are  sab*' 
sequent  to  the  times  of  Sardanapalus,  will 
appear  to  be  reconcileable  to  the  supposition 
of  such  a  subversion  of  this  ancient  empire^ 
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to  any  one  yrho  rcadt»  the  Sr^t  book  of  the 
most  learned  dean  Prideaux^g  connection  of 
the  hUtoi'y  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenti 
I  have  now  gone  through  what  I  proponed 
to  offer  at  thU  time  against  Sir  Inaao  New- 
ton^s  Chronology ;  and  hope  I  shall  not  ap« 
pear  to  have  selected  only  two  or  three  par- 
ticular^  out  of  many,  such  as  I  might  easily 
reply  to,  omitting  others  more  weighty  and 
material ;  for  1  have  considered  the  very 
points,  which  are  the  foundation  of  thisnew 
scheme,  and  which,  if  I  hare  sutTiciently 
answered,  will  leave  me  no  very  diflicult 
task  to  defend  my  adhering  to  the  received 
chronology.  If  the  argument  formed  from 
Chirpn^s  constellations  were  stripped  of  its 
astronomical  dres.s,  a  common  reader  might 
be  able  to  judge,  that  it  cannot  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  alleged.  If  (as  the 
most  celebrated  Dr.  II  alley  represents)  the 
ancient  astronomers  had  done  nothing  which 
could  be  serviceable  either  to  llipparchus  or 
Ptolomy,  in  their  determination  of  the  celes* 
tial  motions ;  if  even  Thalcs  could  give  but 
a  rude  account  of  the  motions;  if  before 
Hipparchus  there  could  scarce  be  said  to  be 
luch  a  science  as  astronomy ;  how  can  it  be 
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supposed  that  Chiron,  who  most  probably 
lived  one  thousand  one  hundred  years  before 
Hipparchus,  and  almost  three  thou^nd 
years  ago;  should  have  really  left  a  most 
difficult  point  of  astronomy  so  exactly  cal- 
culated and  adjusted,  as  to  be  a  foundation 
for  us  now  to  overturn  by  it  all  the  hitherto 
received  chronology?  If  Chiron  and  all 
the  Greeks  before,  and  for  six  hundred 
years  after  his  time,  put  together,  could 
not  tell  when  the  year  began,  and  when  it 
ended^  without  mistaking  above  five  dayi 
and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  day  in  every  year's 
computation ;  can  it  be  possible  for  Chiron  tt 
have  settled  the  exact  time  of  midnsummer 
and  mid-winter^  of  equal  day  and  night  in 
spring  and  autumn,  with  such  a  mathemfr* 
tical  exactness,  as  that  at  this  day  we  can 
depend  upon  a  supposed  calculation  of  his^ ' 
to  reject  all  that  has  hitherto  been  thought 
the  true  chronology  ?  As  to  our  illustrious 
author^s argument  from  the  length  of  reigns; 
I  might  have  observed,  that  it  is  introduced 
upon  a  supposition  which  can  never  bti 
allowed,  namely,  that  the  ancient  chronolo^ 
gers  did  not  give  us  the  several  reigns   of 

their  kings,  as  they  took  them  from  authen* 
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tit  i^fecbrdsj  but  thtit  they  rtiade  the  length 
6{  them  by  attiftcial  cotnpiitatiotts,  calculatexl 

according  to  what  they  thbught  the  reignS 
of  stith  a  ttUitiber  of  kirtgs,  a*  they  hid  to 
set  down,  wttuld  artwiunt  to  Al  t  itttdiiltti 
onfe  with  an»th<it.  This  cet*taitily  hevei^  <ras 
fitd;  but,  a!i  A(iu!5illli)«5,  a  ttiost  artcient  hh^ 
toHan  mentioned  by '  onf  n^tifSt  illUfetriotW 
ilttihoi^,  Wtot)6  hh  gcttcalogies  out  dftablW 
df  brass ;  feo  it  if^  by  far  itlofst  prohibit,  that 
al!  the  o^htst  gencalogibts^,  whb  have  giVert 

tA  th6  Ibngth  df  ihA  litds  dt  reighd  of  their 
tihp  or  hfet^otcs,  tdok  their  accounts  feithet* 
fttrtfi  trtdnuttients  stone  pillars,  dr  drtciertt 
hnitriptldtls,  dr  from  dther  dntiquaWtJs  of  tin-. 
Wspeeted  fidelity,  who  had  faithfully  ex- 
amined such  originals.  But  as  I  h^d  no 
occasion  to  pursue  this  fact,  so  I  omitted 
mentioning  it,  thinking  it  woUld  bd  sufBcient 
to  defend  myself  against  our  learned  author's 
scheme,  to  shew,  that  the  length  of  the 
kings^  reigns^  which  he  supposed  so  much 
to  exceed  the  course  of  nature,  would  not 
really  appear  to  do  so ;  if  we  consider  what 
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the  Scriptures  represent  to  be  the  length  of 
men's  lives  and  of  generations  in  those  ages, 
to  which  these  reigns  belong.  As  to  the 
ancient  empire  of  Assyria,  I  submit  what  I 
have  offered  about  it  to  the  reader. 

After  so  large  digressions  upon  these  sub- 
jects, I  cannot  find  room  to  enter  upon  the 
particulars  which  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sheets.  I  wish  none  of  them  may 
want  a  large  apology  ;  but  that  what  I  now 
offer  the  public  may  meet  with  the  same 
fovour,  as  my  former  volume  ;  which  if  it 
does,  I  shall  endeavour,  as  fast  as  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  will  enable  me,  and  my  other 
engagements  permit,  in  two  volumes  more 
to  finish  the  remaining  parts  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Shellon^  J^orfolk^  Dec.  10,  1729. 
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WHEN  Abram  was  •  entering  mto  Egypt, 
he  was  full  of  thoughts  of  the  evils  which  might 
befal  him  in  a  strange  land  ;  and  considering  the 
beauty  of  his  wife,  was  afraid  that  the  king,  or  some 
powerful  person  of  the  counlry,  might  fall  in  love 
with  h(»r,  and  kill  him  in  order  to  marry  her.  Ho 
therefore  desired  her  to  call  him  brother.  They  had 
not  been  long  in  Egypt,  before  the  beauty  of  Sarai 
was  much  talked  of;  she  was  therefore  brought  to 
court,  and  the  king  of  Egypt  had  thouglits  of 
marrying  her ;  but  in  some  time  ha  found  out  that  she 
was  Abram's  wife.  Hereupon  he  sent  for,  and  expos- 
tulated with  him  the  ill  consequences  which  might 
have  happened  from  the  method  he  had  taken  ;  and 


^ 
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generously  restored  Saraij  and  suffered  Abram  to 
leave  his  country,  and  carry  with  him  all  that  be- 
longed to  him.  Abram's  stay  in  Egypt  was  about 
three  months.  The  part  of  Egypt  where  he  travelled 
was  the  land  of  Tanis,  or  Ipwer  Egypt ;  for  this  bor- 
dered on  Arabia  and  Philistia,  from  whence  Abram 
had  journeyed.  His  coming  hither  was  about  the  tenth 
year  of  the  fifth  king  of  this  country ;  for  Menes  or 
IVJuraimi  being  4s  before  s^d,  king  of  ^11  Egypt  xuitil 
A.  M.  1943,  and  the  reigns  of  the  three  next  kings 
of  lower  Egypt  taking  up  (according  to  Sir  John 
Marsham's  tables)  one  hundred  and  thirty  three 
years ;  the  tenth  year  of  their  successor  will  carry 
us  to  A.  M.  2086,  i^i  which  year  Abram  came  into 
Egypt.  ' 

Abr^m,  ^fter  coming  out  of  Egypt,  retuTAed  into 
(liMiaan,  and  came  to  the  place  where  he  formerlji 
fijst  stopped,*"  between  Bethel  wd  Ha^;  a»d  hw^ 
I^e  ojSered  a:  sacrifice  of  thfvidisgiving  fox  the  lif^ppjr 
eve^ts  of  bis  travels. 

Lot  si^d  Abrai^  bad  hitherto  lived  together ;  but  bj^ 
^his  tim^  their  substance  wa«  so  ifujick  iAcreas^,^  thai 
^ey  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  n^r  one  another. 
Their  cattle  **  mingled,  th^ir  herdsmen  quarrelled,  an^ 
^  land  was  not  s^ble  to  bear  them ;  their  stocks,  whea 
together,  requir(^d  a  larger  tract  of  ground  to  feed 
and  support  tbem,  than  they  ppuld  take  up,  without 
u^ter&rvDg  ^ith  the  property  of  the  inhabita^  of 


*»  See  Tol.  i.  b.  v.  248.  •  Gen.  xiii. 
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the  land  in  which  Ihcj  sojourned.  They  agreed 
Ihesefore  to  separate.  The  land  of  Canaan  had  spare 
room  sufficient  for  Abram,  and  the  plains  of  Jordan 
for  Lot  ;  therefoa;e  upon  Lot's  chusing  to  remove  to- 
"wards  Jordan,  Abram  agreed  to  continue  where  he 
was,  and  thus  they  parted.  After  Lot  was  gone  from 
him,  Go0  commanded  Abram  to  lift  up. bis  eyes* 
and  fView  tbe  country  of  Canaan,  promising  that  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  given  to  his  seed  for  ever,  and 
thai  his  descendants  should  exceedingly  flourish  and 
multiplj  in  it.  Soon  after  this  Abram  ^  removed  bis 
i^vA^  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  in  Hebron,. 
where  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  His  settling  at 
Mamre  might  be  about  A.  M.  2091. 

About  this  time  Abram  became  instrumental  of 
gre^t  service  to  the  king,  in  whose  dominions  he  so- 
JDuraed.  The  Assyrian  empire,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  im  these  times  extended  itself  over  tlie  adjacent 
and  remote  countries,  and  brought  the  little  nations 
in  Asia  iinder  tribute  and  subjection.  The  seat  o£ 
this  empire  was  at  this  time  at  Elam  in  Persia,  and 
Chcdorlaomer  was  king  of  it ;  for  to  him  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of  the  three  other  nationt 
mentioned  by  Moses,"^  had  been  in  subjection.  They 
]ukA  sensed  him  twelxe  years y  but  f/t  the  thirteenth 
Aey  rebelled.^  We  meet  no  where  in  profane  history 
the  name  Chedorlaomcr,  nor  any  names  of  the  kings 
mentioned  by  Moses,  as  confederate  with  him ;  but  I 
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have  formerly  observed  how  this  might  be  occasioned. 
Gtcsias,  from  whom  the  profane  historians  took  the 
names  of  thes«  kings,  did  not  use  their  original 
Assyrian  names  in  his  history  ;  but  rather  such  as  he 
found  in  the  Persian  records,  or  what  the  Greek 
language  offered  instead  of  them.. 

If  we  consider  about  what  time  of  Abraham's  life 
this  aflfair  happened;  (and  we  mtist  place  *  it  about  his 
eighty-fourth  or  eighty-fifth  year,  i.  e.  A.  M.  2093) 
we  may  easily  see  who  was  the  supreme  king  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  at  the  time  here  spoken  of.  Ninyas  the 
son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  began  his  reign  A:  M. ' 
g059,^  and  he  reigned  38  years,*  so  that  the  year  of  this 
transaction  falls  four  years  before  his  death.  Ninyas 
therefore  was  the  Chedorlaomer  of  Moses,  head  of 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  Amraphel  was  his  deputy 
at  Babylon  in  Shinaar,  and  Arioch  and  Tidal  his  de- 
puties over  some  other  adjacent  countries.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  Ninus  first  appointed  under  him  such 
deputies,"  and  there  is  no  absurdity  in  Moses  calling 
them  kings ;  for  it  is  observable,  from  what  Isaiah 
hinted  afterwards,"  that  the  Assyrian  boasted  that  his  . 
deputy- princes  were  equal  to  royal  governors ;  are 
not  my  princes  altogether  kings  ?  The  great  care  of 
kings  in' these  ages  was  to  build  cities;  and  thus  we 
find  almost  every  new  king  erecting  a  new  seat  of  his 


*  i.  c.  about  a  yeaf  or  two  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael, 
who  was  born  when  Abram  was  eighty-six,  Gen,  xti.  16. 
^  See  Tol.  i.  b.  4.  *  Euseb.  in  Chron. 
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empire.     Ninus  fixed  at  Nineveh,  Semiramis  at  Bar 
byion,  and  Ninyas  at  £lam ;  and  hence  it  happened 
in  after«-ages,  that  Ctesias,  lyhen  he  came  to  )vrite  the 
Assyrian  antiquities,  found  the  names  of  their  ancient 
kings  amongst  the  royal  records  of  Persia  ;  which  he 
could  hardly  have  done,  if  some  of  their  early  mo- 
narchs  had  not  had  their  residence  in  this  country. 
Ninyas  therefore  was  the  Chedorlaomer  of  Moses ;  arid 
these  kings  of  Canaan  had  been  subject  to  him  for 
twelve  years.     In  the  thirteenth  year  they  endeavoured 
to  recover  their  liberty ;   but  within  a  year  after  this 
their  attempt,   (which   is  a  space  of  time  that  must 
jiecessarily  be  supposed,  before  Chedorlaomer  could 
hear  at  Elam  of  their  revolt,  and  summon  his  deputies 
with  an  army  to  attend  him)  in  the  fourteenth  year, 
the  king  of  Elam  with  his  deputy-princes,   the  go^ 
vemor  of  Shinaar,   and  of  Ellasar,  and  of  the  other 
nations  subject  to  him,  brought  an  army,  and  over-ran 
the  kingdoms  in  and  round  about  the  land  of  Canaan. 
He  subdued  the  Rephaims,   who  inhabited  the  land, 
afterwards    called  the   kingdom  of   Bashan,   situate 
between   Gilead  and  Hermon ;  the  Uzzims,  between 
Amon  and  Damavscus ;    the   Emmims,  who  inhabited 
what  was  afterwards  called  the  land  of  Ammon ;  thd 
Horites  from  mount  Seir  to  El-paran ;  then  he  subdued 
the  Amalekites  and  the  Amorites ;  and  last  of  all  came 
to  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Sodom,  the  king  of  Go- 
morrah, and  the  king  of  Adniah,  the  king  of  Zcboim, 
and  the  king  of  Bela  or  Zoar  in  the  valley  of  Siddim, 
and  obtained  a  complete  and  entire  conquest  over  them. 
Lot,  who  at  that  time  dw^lt  in  Sodom,  suffered  in  this 
action;    for  he  and   all  his    family  and  substance 
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w«re  taken  by  the  *  enemy ;  and  in  great  danger 
of  being  carried  away  into  captirity,  had  not  Abram 
Tery  fortnnatety  rescued  him.  The  force  which  Abram 
could  raifle,  was  but  miaU;  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
trained  servants  b^ng  his  whole  retinue;  yet  with 
these  he  pursued  the  enemy  unto  Dan.  We  do  not 
read  that  Abmm  attacked  the  whole  Assyrian  army  ; 
which,  without  dcmbt,  would  have  been  an  attempt  too 
great  fbr  the  little  company  which  he  commanded ; 
but  coming  up  with  them  in  the  night/  be  artfully 
divide  his  attendants  into  two  companies,  with  one 
ef  which  most  probably  he  attacked  those  that  were 
appointed  to  guard  the  captives  and  spoil ;  and  witk 
Ae  other  made  the  appearance  of  a  force  ready  to 
attempt  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy.  The  Assjrrians, 
MHrprised  at  indiag  a  new  enemy,  and  pretty  mucb 
havrassed  with  obtaining  their  numerous  victories, 
and  iktigued  in  thenr  late  battle ;  not  knowing  the 
stiength  which  now  attacked  them,  retired  and  fled. 
Abram  pursued  ^  them  unto  Hobah,  on  the  left  hand 
ti  Damascus;  and,  being  by  that  time  master  of  the 
piisoneis  and  spoil,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  press  on 
any  further,  or  fellow  the  enemy  until  day-light  might 
discover  the  weakness  of  bis  forces :  therefore  he 
Miamed  back,  having  rescued  his  brother  Lot,*  and!^ 
ku  goods  J  and  the  womenf^  and  the  people  who.  were 
token  captive.     We  hear  no  more  of  the  Assyrian 

•Gen.xiy.  15.  »  Ibid. 

*  Lot.  wa^  the  son  of  HaraiD|  and  nephew  to  Abraham. 
Edit.  <  Gen.  xir.  16: 


army ;  which  most  probably  returned  home,  desigiM 
\ng  to  be  reiolbrced)  i^rid  come  another  year  BuificienUji 
jiropared  to  mal^e  a  more  complete  conquest  of  thd 
l(ingd<m^  of  CanaaH ;  but  Nipyaii  qr  Chodorlaomer 
dying  soon  after  thi$,  the  pew  i^ing  might  have  othei 
designs  upou  bia  h^nds,  aod  so  this  might  be  luw 
glected  or  laid  a^de.  When  Abram  returned  with 
the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the  king  of  Sqdpm  and  th# 
king  of  S^lem '  went  out  to  meet  him  with  grefit  oevev 
mony.  Melclu^cdec^  king  of  Saien^)  was  the  prieit 
of  the  Most  High  Goo ; '  for  which  reason  Abrani 
gave  him  the  tenth  pf  the  spoijl.  The  remainder  h^ 
returned  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  refusing  to  be  himself 
fi  gainer  by  receiving  any  part  of  what  this  victorioui 
tnterprize  had  gotten  him. 

CrOD  Ai'MiGUTY  Continued  his  favour  to  AbraxRi 
a«d  in  divers  and  sundry  manners,  sometime^  by  tb# 
appearance  pf  angels,  at  other  times  by  nudiUA 
yoices  or  remarkable  dreams,  declared  in  what  manoey 
ke  designed  to  bless  his  posterity,  and  to  raise  them 
in  the  world.  Abram  at  this  time  had  no  son,  but 
vpon  his  desiring  one,  he  received  not  only  a  promise 
of  onffy  but  was  informed,  that  his  posterity  ^houUl 
be  so  numerous  as  to  be  compared  to  the  very  stars  oi? 
keaven/  Abram  was  so  sincerely  disposed  to  believet 
all  the  intimations  and  promises  which  Goo  thought  fil 
to  give  him,  that  it  was  counted  to  him  for  rigkteouf* 
nesjfy*  that  he  obtained  by  it  great  favour  and  acccpt- 
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ance  with  God  ;  so  that  God  was  pleased  to  give  him 
a  still  further  discovery  of  what  should  befal  him  and 
his  descendants  in  future  times.  He  was  ordered  to 
offer  a  solemn  sacrifice,*  and  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him,  when  it  was  revealed 
to  him  in  a  dream, ^  that  he  himself  would  die  in 
peace  in  a  good  old  age ;  but  that  his  descendants 
would  for  fotrr  hundred  years  be  strangers  in  a  land 
not  their  own,  would  suffer  hardships,  and  even  bond- 
age. But  that  after  this,  the  nation  which  would  op- 
press  them  should  be  severely  punished,  and  that 
they  would  be  brought  out  of  all  their  diflSculties  in  a 
very  rich  and  flourishing  condition ;  and  that  in  the 
fourth  generation  they  would  return  again  into  Canaan , 
and  take  possession  of  it ;  that  they  could  not  have  it 
sooner,  because  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  not 
yetfull^  God  Almighty  could  foresee,  that  the 
Amorites  would  by  that  time  have  run  into  such  an 
excess  of  sin,  as  to  deserve  the  severe  expulsion  from 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  afterwards  appointed 
for  them  ;  but  he  would  in  no  wise  order  their  punish- 
ment, until  they  should  have  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities,  so  as  to  deserve  it.  After  Abram 
awoke  from  this  dream,  a  fire  kindled  miraculously  * 
and  consumed  his  sacrifice  ;  and  God  covenanted  with 
him  to  give  \o  his  seed  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.** 

Ten  years  after  Abram's  return  into  Canaan,*"  in  the 


*  Gen.  IT.  ver.  9.  ^  Ver.  12. 

»  Gen.  XT.  16.  '  Ver  17,  see  toI.  i.    p.  267. 
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eighty-sixth  year  **  of  his  life,  A.  M.  2094,  he  had. a 
son  by  Hagar,  Sarai's  ipaid.     Sarai  herself  had  no 
children,  and  expecting  never  to  have  any,  had  given 
her  maid  to  Abram  to  be  his  wife,*  to  prevent  hig 
dying  childless.     Abram  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  ^ 
the  birth  of  his  son ;  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  heir 
promised  him  by  Gon,  who  was  to  be  the  father  of 
that  numerous  people  who  were  to  descend  from  him ; 
but  about  thirteen  years  after  Ishmael's  birth  (for  so 
was  the  child  named)   God  appeared  unto  Abram/ 
The  person  who  appeared  to  him,  called  himself  the 
Aluight Y  GoD,^  and  can  be  conceived  to  be  no  other 
person  than  our  Blessed  Saviour.^    As  he  afterwards 
thought  fit  to  take  upon  him  our  flesh,  and  to  dwell 
amongst  the  Jews,*  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Gos- 
pels ;  so  he  appeared  to  their  fathers  in  the  form  of  on 
angel,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  to  reveal  his  will 
to  them,  as  far  as  he  then  thought  fit  to  have  it  im- 
parted.    In  the  first  and  most  early  days  he  took  the 
name  of  God  Almighty,  by  which  name  he  was 
known  to   Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  ;^    but 
afterwards  he  called  himself  by  a,name  more  fully  ex- 
pressing his  essence  and  deity,    and  was  known  to 
Moses  by  the  name  JEIIOVAlI.^ 

Gi)D  Almighty  at  this  appearance  unto  Abrahain 
entered   into  covenant  with  him,    promised   him  a 


a  Gen.  XTi.  ver.  16.  '  Ver,  3. 

'  Chap.  XTii.  Ter.  1.  g  Ibid. 

^  See  vol.  i.  b.  f).  p.2262.  *  John  i.  14. 
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Aon  to  be  born  of  Sarai,  repeated  th^  promise  of 
Caanan  before  made  to  him,  and  gave  him  fresh  as- 
surances of  the  favours  and  blessings  designed  for 
himttnd  his  posterity;  but  withal  acquainted  him  that 
the  descendants  of  the  son  -whom  Sarai  should  bear, 
should  be  heirs  of  the  blessings  promised  to  him. 
That  Ishmael  should,  indeed,  be  a  flourishing  and 
happy  man,  that  twelve  princes  should  descend  from 
him ;  but  that  the  covenant  made  at  this  time  should 
be  established  with  Isaac,  whom  Sarai  should  beat 
About  a  year  after  the  time  of  this  promise.  Abram's 
Mme  was  now  changed  into  Abraham,  and  Sarai's  into 
Sarah,  and  circumcision  was  enjoined  hinv  dnd  hii 
family.* 

The  same  divine  appearance  (for  Abraham  calle<} 
him  the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  ^'^)  accompanied  hf 
two  ang«ls,  was  some  little  time  after  this  seen  agaid 
by  him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  as  he  sat  at  his  tent- 
door  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  came  into  Abra-» 
ham^s  tent,  and  were  entertained  by  him,  and  at^ 
with  him,**  and  confirmed  to  him  again  (he  ptoinise 
which  had  been  made  him  of  a  son  by  Sarah ;  £Uid 
after  having  spent  some  time  with  him,  the  two  ari^ 
gels  p  went  towards  Sodom ;  but  the  Lord  cohtiiiu^d 
with  Abraham,  and  told  him  how  he  designed  to  de- 
Iroy  in  as  most  terrible  manner  that  unrighteous  city. 
Abraham  was  here  so  highly  favoured  as  to  have  leave 
to  commune  with  God,  and  was  permitted  to  inter- 
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cede  for  the  men  of  Sodom  .^    As  soon  as  tbe  LoA» 

llftd  left  communings  with  Abraham^  he  went  hb  wajr^ 

iftid  Abraham  returned  to  his  pitoo/    The  two  angeb 

beforo<*mentioned  came  to  Sodom  at  even,  mode  a  risit 

l#  Lot)  and  staid  in  his  house  all  nif^bt ;  *  where  a 

monstrous  violence  was  ofFered  them  by  the  wiokcd 

inliabitants  of  Sodom  ;    upon  which  they  acquainted 

liOt  on  what  accouint  tbey  had  been  sent  ihitlter ;  and 

after  they  had  ordered  hiin^  his  wife  and  chiUrea  luid 

all  his  family  to  leave  the  plaa*,  about  the  time  of  * 

iiMi^risiAg,  or  a  littb  after, ^  tlie   Lord  rained  upon  ?% 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  upon  some  other  cittea  in 

the  plain,  JIre  and  brimitone  from  the  LoAt)  out  of 

ktttveny^   and  wh(»lly  destroyed  aU  the  inhalbitants^ 

Lot^s  wife  was  unhappily  lost  in  this  calamity  ;  whe* 

tber  she  only  looked  back,  contrary  to  the  express 

eemmaiid  of  the  angel,*  or  whether  it  may  b«  inferred 

ftom  our  Saviour's  mentioning  her,^  that  Ao  actually 

turned  back,  being  unwilKng  to  leave  Sodom,  and  to 

go  and  live  at  Zoar ;  God  was  pleased  to  make  her  a 

monument  of  his  vengeance  for  her  disobedience,  and 

she  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt.*    Lot's  sons^in* 

hw,  who  had  marrie<l  his  daughters,  refused  to  go  with 

bim  out  of  Sodom  ;  *  therefore  they  and  their  wives 

perished  in  the  city.    Two  of  his  daughters,  wha 

lived  with  him  *  and  were  unmarried,"  went  to  Zoar^ 

and  were  preserved.     Lot  lived  at  2oar  but  a  little 


vt   nil 
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while;  being  afraid  that  Zoar  also  might  some  time 
or  other  be  destroyed  ;  ^  therefore  he  retired  with  hi» 
two  daughters,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  a  mountain, 
at  a  distance  from  all  converse  with  the  world.  His 
daughters  grew  uneasy  at  this  strange  retirement,  and 
thinking  that  they  should  both  die  unmarried, 
frbm  their  Other's  continuing  resolved  to  go  on  in 
this  course  of  life,  and  so  their  father's  name  and 
family  become  extinct,*  they  intrigued  together,  and 
imposing  wine  upon  their  father,  went  to  bed  to  him, 
and  were  with  child  by  him,  and  had  each  a  son, 
called  Moab  and  Ammon.  The  two  children  grew 
up,  and  in  time  came  to  have  families ;  and  from  these 
two  som(  of  Lot  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  were 

descende^fir- 

About  this  time  Abraham  removed  southward,  and 
sojourned  between  Cadesh  and  Shur  at  Gerar,  a  city 
of  the  Philistines ;  where  he '  pretended  that  Sarah 
was  his  sister,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  Egypt;  for 
he  thought  the  Philistines  were  a  wicked  people. 
Abimelech  the  king  of  Philistia  intended  to  take  Sarah 
to  be  his  wife  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  inform  him  in  a 
dream,  that  she  belonged  to  Abraham.  Abimelech 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent  virtue^  and 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  made  a 
jdeep  impression  on  him.  He  appealed  to  God,  for 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  innocency  of  hi« 
intentions.  He  restored  Sarah  to  her  husband,  and 
gave  him   sheep,    oxen,    men-servants  and    women- 

^  Gen.  xix.  ver.  30.  •  Ver.  31,  32. 

'  Ver.  33,  34,  36.  «  Gen.  xx. 
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servants,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  and  free 
liberty  to  live  where  he  would  in  his  kingdom,  and 
reproved  Sarah  for  concealing  her  being  married.  He 
told  her,  that  if  she  had  not  disowned  her  husband, 
•he  would  have  been  protected  from  any  othcJr  person's 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  to  desire  her.  Jle  is  to  theCy 
laid  he,**  acoverinsr  of  the  eyes  tOj  or  oi  all  that  are 
with  thee;  and  with  allothcrsy  i.e.  he  shall  cover  or 
protect  thee,  from  any  of  thos(*,  that  arc  of  thy  family 
or  acquaintance,  or  that  are  not,  from  looking  at  thee, 
to  desire  thee  for  their  wife. 

A  year  was  now  accomplished,  and,  A.  M.  S108,  a 
son  was  born  of  Sarah,'  and  was  circumcised  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  named  Isaac.  When  he  jgrew  old 
enough  to  be  weaned,  Abraham  made  a  very  extraor* 
dinary  feist.  Ishmael  laughed  at  seeing  such  a  stir 
made  about  this*^  infant^  which  so  provoked  Sarah 
tiiat  she  would  have  both  hin^  and  his  mother  turn^ed 
oat  of  doors.  Abraham  had  the  tenderness  of*  a 
father  for  his  child ;  ho  loved  Ishmael,  and  was  loth  to 
part  with  him,  and  therefore  npplyed  himself  to  Goo 
for  direction.  God  was  pleased  to  assure  him,  that 
he  would  take  care  of  Ishmael,  and  ordered  him  not 
to  let  his.  affection  for  either  I lagar  or  her  son  prevent 
his  doing  what  Sarah  requested  ;  intimating  that  Ish- 
mael should  for  his  sake  be  the  parent  of  a  nation  of 
people  *  but  that  his  portion  ami  inheritance  was  not 
to  be  in  that  land,  which  was  to  he  given  to  the  des- 

*  Gen.  XX.  ver.  10.  *  den.  xxi, 

^  Ver.  9.  I  Ver;  18. 
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cendants ""  of  Isaac,  and  therefore  that  it  was  proper 
,  for  him  to  be  sent  away,  to  receive  the  blessings 
designed  him  in  another  place.  Abraham  hereupon 
called  Hagar,  and  gave  her  water  and  other  necessary 
provisions,  and  ordered  her  to  go  away  into  the  world 
from  hira,  and  to  take  he^  son  with  her ;  whereupon 
she  went  away,  and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba." 

Some  commentators  are  in  pain  about  Abraham's 
character,  "^  for  his  severity  towards  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
in  the  case  before  us.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that 
the  direction  by  God  given  in  this  particular,  may 
rather  silence  the  objection,  than  answer  the  difliculties ; 
but  a  little  consideration  will  be  suflicient  to  clear  it. 
tt  would  indeed,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  world  now 
are,  seem  a  very  rigorous  proceeding  to  send  a  woman 
into  the  wide  world  and  a  little  child  in  .arms,  with 
only  a  bottle  of  water,  and  such  a  quantity  of  bread 
as  she  could  carry  out  of  a  family,  where  she  had 
been  long  maintained  in  plenty,  not  to  mention  her 
having  been  a  wife  to  the  master  of  it.  But  it  muai 
be  remarked,  that  though  the  ambiguity  of  our  EngUah 
translation,  whicli  seems  to  intimate,  that  Hagar  when 
she  went  from  Abraham,  took  the  child  upen  her 
shoulder,^  and  afterwards  that  she  cast  the  child  un« 
der  ">  one  of  the  shrubs,  does  indeed,  represent  Hagar*s 
circumstances  as  very  calamitous ;  yet  it  is  evident| 


"Gen.  xxi.  12.is. 
*  Pool's  Synopsis  in  loc. 
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tiiat  they  were  far  from  being  so  full  of  distress  as  tiris 
representation  makiB  t)iem.    For,  1.  Ishmaci  was  not 
an  io£uit  at  the  time  of  their  going  from  Abraham,  but 
at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.    Ishmael  was  bom 
when  Abraham  was  eighty  six/  Isai^c  when  he  was  a 
hiiB4i^  >  *  ^  ^^  Ishmael  was  fourteen  at  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  and  Isaac  was  perhaps  two  years  old  when 
3arah  weaned  him,  therefore  Ishmael  might  be  sixteen 
when  Abraham  sent  him  and  his  mother  away.    Hagar 
therefore  had  not  a  little  child  to  provide  for,  but  a 
youth  capable  of  being  a  comfort,  and  assistant  to  her. 
%.  The  circumstances  of  the  world  were  such  at  this 
time,  that  it  was  easy  for  any  person  to  find  a  sufficienl^ 
and  comfortable  livelihood  in  it.     Mankind  were  so 
fijWy  that  there  was  in  every  country  ground  to  spare ; 
'  10  that  any  one,  who  had  flocks  and  a  family,  might 
be  permitted  to  settle  any  where,  and  feed  and  main- 
tain  them,  and   in  a   little  time  might  grow   and 
inciiease  and    become    very    wealthy.      Besides,  the 
creatures  of  the  world  were    so  numerous  that  a  per- 
son who  had  no  flocks  or  herds,  might  in  the  wild  and 
UBCukivated  grounds,  kill    enough  of  all  sorts  for 
maintenance,  without    injuring    any  one,   or   being 
molested  for  so  doing.     And  thus  Ishmael  dwelt  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  became  an  archer.^    Again,  they 
might  let  themselves  for  hire  to  those  who  had  a  great 
stock  of  cattle  to  look  after,  and  find  an.easy  and  suffi- 
cient maintenance  in  their  service  ;   as  good  as  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  had  had  even  with  Abraham.     We  see  no 
reason  to  think  that  Hagar  met  wilh  many  difiiculties 

...       -I        -  , 
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in  providing  for  herself,  or  her  son.      In  a-  few  years 
she  saw  him  in  so  comfortable  a  Wby  of  living,  that 
she  got  him  a  wife  out  of  another  country  to  come  and 
live  with  him :  she  took  Uim  a  wife  out  of  the  land 
of   Egypt."     3.   Ishmael,   and  consequently  Hagar 
with  him  fared  no  wofse,  than    the  younger  chil- 
dren   used  to  fare  in  those  days,   when  they  were 
dismissed  in  order    to   settle  in    the  world;   for  wc 
find  that  in  this  manner  the  children  which  Abraham 
had  by  Keturah  were  dealt  by.*  Abraham  gave  all  that 
he  had  unto  Isaac;  but  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines^ 
which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent 
them  away  from    Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived^  * 
eastward,  unto  the  East  country.     And  much  in  this 
manner  even  Jacob,  who  was  to  be  heir  of  the  blessings 
was  sent  away  from  his  father.     Esau  was  the  eldest 
son,  and  a&  such  was  to  inherit  his  fathcr^s  substance  ; 
accordingly  when  his  father  died,  he  come  from  Seir  to 
take  what  was  gotten  for  him  by  his  father  in  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  ^  for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Jacob  received  anjr thing  at  Isaac's  death  ;  his  brother 
left  him  oaly  his  own  substance  to  increase  with  in  the 
land  :  yet  we  find  he  had  enough  to  maintain  his  wives 
and  a  numerous  family,  and  all  this  the  mere  product 
of  his  own  industry.  '  When  he  first  went  from   his 
father,  he  was  sent  a  long  journey  to  Padan-aram  ;  we 
read  of  no  servants  nor  equipage  going  with  him,  nor 
any  accommodations  prepared  for  his  journey.     He 
was  sent,  as  we  now  a-days  might  say,  to  seek  his  for* 

•  Gen.  xxl.  21  •  «  Chap,  xxv,  6. 
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tuncy  only  instructed  to  seek  it  amongst  his  kins-folk 
and  relations ;  *  and  h(?  "went  to  seek  it  upon  so  uncer- 
tain  a  foundation,  that  we    find  him  most  earnestly 
praying  to  God  to  be  with  him  in  the  way  that  lie  was 
to  go,  and  not  sudor  him  to  want  the  necessari<;s  of 
life  to  support  him,  but  lo  give  him  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on  ;  ■  yet  we  see  by  letting  himself  for 
hire  to  Laban,  he  both  married  his  daughters,  and  in 
a  few  years  became  the  master  of  a  very  considerable 
substance.^    4.  We  mistake  thcrelbro,  not  duly  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  those  times,   in  suppos* 
ingthatllugar  and  Ishmael  had  l)(;on  such  suUerers  by 
Abraham*8  dismissing  them.     At  tirst  it  might  perhaps 
be  disputed,  whether  Ishmaol  the  first-born,  or  fsaac 
the  son  of  his  wife,  should  be  Abraham's  heir;  bat 
tfterthis  point  was  determined,  and  God  himself  had 
declared  that  in  Isaac  Abraham's  seed  was  to  be  cniUed^* 
a  provision  wns  to  be  made,  that  Ishmael  should  go 
and  plant  a  family  of  his  own,  or  he  must  have  been 
Isaac's  bond-man  or  servant,  if  ho  had  continued  in 
Abraham's  family.     Here  then  was  only  that  provi* 
lioMimade  for  him,  which  tho  then  circumstances  of  thq 
world  directed  futhers  to  make  for  their  yinuigor  chil- 
dfvn,   and  not  any  hardship  put  upon  either  Hagar  or ' 
hiT  s.>n.     And  tlraugh  their  wandering  in  tho  Wilder* 
nefiS  until  they  wanted  wator  had  almost  destroyed 
(hem,   yet  that  was  only  an  acrident,  and  no  fault  of 
Abraham  ;  and  atkr  it  pleased  God  to  e:ctricate  them 
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oxd  of  thiiB  difficulty,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  met  with  any  further  hardships ;  but  being 
free  from  servitude,  they  easily,  by  taking  wiM 
beasts  and  taming  them,  and  by  sowing  com  got  a 
stock,  and  became  in  a  few  years  a  very  flourishing^ 
family. 

Abimelech  saw  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Abra- 
ham, and  fearing  that  he  would  in  time  grow  too 
powerful  a  subject,  made  him  swear,  that  he  would 

« 

never  injure  him  or  his  people.    Some  little  disputes 
had  arisen  between  Abimclech's  servants  and  Abraham's 
about  a  well,  which  Abraham's  servants  had  dug;  but 
Abimelech  and  Abraham,  after  a  little  expostulation, 
quickly  came  to  a  good  understanding,  and  both  made 
a  covenant,  and  sware  unto  each  other."*    Abraham 
continued  still  io  flourish ;   and  his  son  Isaac  being 
now  near  a  man,  it  pleased  God  to  make  a  very  re- 
markable trial  of  Abraham's  fidelity.     He  required 
him  to  oflFer  his  son  Isaac '  for  a  burnt-ojBTering ;  which 
without  doubt  must  at  first  be  a  great  shock  to  him. 
He  had  before  been  directed  to  send  away  Ishmael, 
and  assured  that  the  blessings  promised  to  his  posterity 
were  not  to  take  place  in  any  part  of  that  branch  of    { 
his  family ;  but  that  Isaac  should  be  the  son  of  the  % 
promise,  and  that  his  descendants  should  be  the  heirl   % 
of  that  happiness  and  prosperity,  which  God  had  pro-    \^ 
inised  him ;  and  now  God  was  pleased  to  require  him   i 
with  his  own  hands  to  destroy  this  his  son,  his  only   .y 
son  Isaac.    How  could  these  things  be  ?   What  would  km 
become  of  God's  promises,   if  this  child,  to  whom 
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they  yitte  appropriated,  were  thus  to  perish  ?    The 
writet  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  a  very  ele- 
gant account  of  the  method  by  which  Abraham  made 
himself  easy  in]thi8  particular  :  ^  J3y  faith  (says  he) 
Abraham^  when  he  was  triedy  offered  up  Isaac :  and 
he  that  had  received  the  promises j  offered  up  his  only 
begotten  son,   of  whom  it  was  said^  that  in  Isaac 
ihall   thy   seed   be    called;    accounting  that   God 
was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead,  from 
whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure.    He  consi- 
dered, that  God  had  given  him  his  son  in  a  very  ex« 
traoidinary  manner ;  his  wife,  who  bare  him,  being  past 
the  usual  time  of  having  children  ;  *  and  that  the  thus 
giving  him  a  son,  was  in  a  manner  raising  him  one  from 
the  dead ;  for  it  was  causing  a  mother  to  have  one,  who 
was  naturally  speaking  dead  in  this  respect  j  and  not  to 
be  conceived  capable  of  bearing ;  that  God  almighty 
could  as  certainly  raise  him  really  from  the  dead,  as 
at  first  cause  him  to  be  born  of  so  aged  a  parent.     By 
this  way  of  thinking  he  convinced  himself,  that  his 
faith  was  not  unreasonable,  and.  then  fully  deterniincd 
to  act  according  to  it ;  and  so  took  his  son  and  went  to 
the  place  appointed,  built  the  altar,  and  laid  his  son 
npon  the  wood,  and  took  the  knife,  with  a  full  reso- 
lution to  kill  the  victim  ;  but  here  his  hand  was  stop- 
ped by  a  distinct  and  audible  voice  from  heaven.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  him  out  of  heaven,,  and 
said,  Abraham,  Abraham  /  and  he  said,  here  am  /. 
And  he  said,  lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  rieither 

'Hew.xi.  27,  ^8,  2&.  «  Hebrew  xi.  11. 
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do  thou  any  thing  unto  him  :^  for  now  I  know  that 
thou  fearest  GoDy  seeing  thou  hast  not  with^held  thj/ 
son^  thine  onlt/  son  from  me.^    Abraham  hereupon 
looked  about,  and  seeing  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket, 
took  it,  and  oiFered  that  instead  of  his  son  J    God 
was  pleased  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  approve  of 
his  doing  so;  and  by  another  voice  from  heaven,  con- 
firmed .t]ie  promises,  which  had  been  before  made  to 
him  J    Abraham  beihg  deeply  affected  with  this  sur- 
prising incident,  called  the  place  Jehovah  jireh  in  re- 
membrance of  it ;  and  there  was  a  place  ill  the  moun- 
tain called  by  that  name  many  ages  after.*    Soon  after 
this  Abraham  went  to  live  at  Beersheba. 

Some  writers  remark  upon  this  intended  sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  in  the  following  manner.  They  hint,  that  he 
was  under  no  surprise  at  receiving  an  ordef  to  perform  . 

'^Genxxii.  11.  *  Ver.  13. 

J  Ver.  16,  17.  18. 

^  Our  English  translation  of  the  14th  ver.  is  very  ob. 
seuro  :  As  it  is  said  to  this  day^  in  the  Mount  of  the  Lord 
it  shall  be  seen.  If  we  take  the  word  •^o«i  to  be  a  future 
tcu8e,  the  whole  verse  may  be  translated  thus  :  And 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Jehovah  jireh  j  because  it  tcili 
be  said  (or  told  hereafter  that)  this  day  the  Lord  was  seen 
in  the  Mountain,  The  LXX.  favour  this  translation. 
The  .render  the  place,  xoti  txaXta^v  'ACfaoc/A  ro  ovo/jim  ra  r§vit 

the  Hebrew  words  may  be  englished  verbatim  thus :  and 
Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehovah  jireh, 
which  (i.  c.  place)  in  the  mountain  is  called  at  this  day 
Jehovah.jireh. 
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it,^  and  think  that  wc  have  no  reason  to  extol  him  for 

this  particular,  as  if  he  had  hereby  shewed  an  uncom* 

men  readiness  and  devotion  for  God's  service.  For  they. 

say,  that  if  he  had  really  sacrificed  his  son,  he  would 

have  done  only  a  thing  very  common  in  those  times 

wherein  he  lived ;  because  it  was  customary,  as  Philo 

represents,™  for  private  persons,^ kings,  and  nations 

to  offer  these  sacrifices.     The  barbarous  nations  we 

are  told^*"  for  a  long  time  thought  it  an  act  of  religion, 

and  a  thing  acceptable  to  their  gods,  to  sacrifice  their 

children.     And    Philo-Biblius    informs  us,   that   in 

ancient  times  it  was  customary  for  kings  of  cities,  and 

heads  of  nations,  upon  imminent  dangers,  to  offer  the 

son,  whom  they  most  loved,  a  sacrifice  to  the  public 

calamity,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.**    And  it 

is  remarked  from  Porphyry,  that  the  Phceniciansy. 

when  in  danger  of  war,  famine,  or  pestilence,  used  to 

choose  by  public  suffrage,  some  one  person,  whom 

they  most  loved,  and  sacrifice  him  to  Saturn-;    and 

Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician   History,    which    Philo* 

Biblius  translated  into  Greek,  is,  he  says,  full  of  these 

sacrifices*     Now  from  this  seeming  citation  of  divers 

writers,  one  would  expect  a  variety  •  of  instances  of 

these  sacrifices  before  Abraham's  days ;  but  after  all 

the   forwardness  of  these  writers  in  their  assertions 


*  Lord  Sha^tsbury's     Characterist.    vol.  ill.  Misc.     9* 
Sir  John  Marsham's  Can.  Chron.  p.  76. 

*  Philo  Judasus  lib.  de  Abraham. 

*  Id.  ibid. 

*  Sec  Euscb^  Praep.  Eiang.  lib.4.  c.lO« 
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upon  thib  point,  they  produce  bat  <me  particular  in  • 
stance,  and  that  one  most  probably  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  .Abraham's  intended  sacrifice,  and  not  a  true 
liccount  of  any  sacrifice  really  performed  by  any  per- 
son that  ever  lived  in  the  world.  Or,  if  this  may  be 
eontrorerted,  and  it  be  thought,  that  the  person  they 
mention,  did  reidly  offer  the  sacrifice  which  they  men- 
tion ;  yet  it  must  appear  from  the  histcnrian  from  whom 
they  have  it,  that  he  did  not  liye  earlier,  nor  .^  early 
Us  Abrahfun  ;  and  therefore  his  sacrifice  might  be  de- 
signed in  imitation  of  Abraham's,  and  not  Abraham's 
in  conformity  to  any  known  practice  of  the  nations 
where  he  lived. 

The  instance  they  offer  is  this.  They  say,  that 
Chronus,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call  Ismel,'  and  who 
after  his  death  was  deified,  and  became  the  star  called 
Saturn,  when  he  reigned  in  that  country,  had  an  only 
son  by  the  Nymph  Anobret,  a  native  of  the  land^ 
whom  he  called  Jeud  (that  word  signifying  in  the 
Phceniciart  language,  only-begotten)  and  that  when  he 
1ms  in  extieme  peril  of  war,  he  adorned  his  son  in  the 
royal  apparel,  and  built  an  altar  with  his  own  hands, 
and  sacrificed  him.^i  Philo-Biblius  from  Sanchonia- 
thon  in  another  place  represents  it  thus  ;  that  Chronus 
upon  the  raging  of  a  famine  and  pestilence,  offered  his 
only  son  for  a  burnt -offering  to  his  father  Ouranus.' 
Now  upon  this  fact  we  may  observe. 

■*Sir  John  Marsham  writes  it,  IX,  and  translates  it  Ilusy 
but  Eusebius  writes  it  I^-faDX. 
^  Euseb.  Pr»p.  ETsng.  1.  4.  c.  IG. 
'Id.  Ibid  lib.i.  c.  10. 
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I.  Tbtf  the  Cbrohtis  here  inentidned  i/raa  not  moit 
ancient  than  the  thnes  of  Abraham  ;  for  if  any  oM 
consults  Sanchoniathon's  acconht  given  us  by  Philo/ 
he  wfll  find,  that  after  Sanchoniathon  has  brought 
down  his  genealogy  to  Misor,  that  is,  to  the  Mizraim  of 
Moses,  ^  with  whom  he  makes  [Sydec  contemporary ;  he 
then  informs  us,  that  Sydec  was  father  of  tjie  Dioscurf^ 
Cabiri,  #r  Corybantes ;  and  that  xara  rurHr,  or  in  th^ir 
life-time  *  Eliun  was  born .  Ouranus  was  son  of  Eliiin, 
and  IIus,  or  Chronus,  was  son  of  Ouranus.  Thus, 
supposing  this  Chronus,  to  be  the  person  who  sacrifi'ced 
his  only  son,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  grandfather  of 
this  person  was  born  in  the  life-time  of  the  sons  of 
Mizraim  the  grandson  of  Noah,  by  his  son  Ham  ; 
and  parallel  to  this,  Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham 
was  born  three  hundred  and  forty-two  years  before  the 
d#ath  of  Salah  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  who  was  Noah's 
grandson  by  his  son  Shem.''  Or  wc  may  compute  this 
matter  another  way  :  M izraim  died  A.  M.  1943,*  his 
son  Taautus  lived  forty-nine  years  after  Mizraim's 
death,  i.  e.  to  A.  M .  1992.  Taautus  was  contemporary 


*  In  Euscb.  Praep.  Evang.  1.  1.  c.  10. 

*  See  Tol.  i.  b.  i.  < 

n  This  expression  xar*  rtiras  implicf  that  Eliun  was 
younger  than  the  Corybantes.  Abraham  was  born  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  so  Eusebius 
lajs  he  was  bom  Mira  rttrov,  Praef.  ad  Chronic. 

^  This  may  easily  be  collected  from  Moses'  account  of 
the  births  and  deaths  of  the  post-diluvians.  Gen.  xi. 

*  See  Tol.  i.  b.  4. 
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with  the  Dioscuri ;  for  they  were  said  to  be  sons  of 
one  contemporary  with  the  father  of  Taautus.  Abra* 
ham  was  born  A.  M.  2008,  i.  e.  only  sixteen  years  after 
Taautus'  death,  so  that  Abraham's  grandfather  must 
have  been  long  before  the  deaths  of  these  men.  Tims 
by  both  these  accounts  Ilus  or  Chronus  cannot  be 
more  ancient  than  Abraham  ;  rather  Abraham  appears 
to  have  been  more  ancient  than  he .  And  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  more  evidently  true,  if  we  consider  that 
it  was  not  Ilu3  or  Chronus  the  son  of  Onranus  who 
made  this  sacrifice  of  his  only  son ;  but  rather  Chronus, 
who  was  called  Israel,  and  was  the  son  of  Chronus, 
called  Ilus,  and  therefore  still  later  by  one  generation. 
PhUo-Biblius  in  Eusebius  does  indeed  hint,  that 
Chronus  offered  his  son  to  his  father  Ouranus ;  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  elder  Chronus  or 
son  <^f  Ouranus  was  the  sacrificer ;.  but  we  must  not 
take  the  word  father  in  this  strict  sense ;  for  both  sa- 
cred and  profane  writers  oflen  mean  by  that  word, 
not  the  immediate  father,  but  the  head  of  any  family, 
though  the  grandfather,  or  a  still  more  remote  an- 
cestor. Sir  John  Marsham  asserts  that  no  one  but 
Eusebius  called  this  sacrificer  Israel,  that  Philo  wrote 
it  /  /  meaning  Ilusy  not  Israel^  and  that  Eusebius 
mistook  in  thinking  /  /  to  be  a  short  way  of  writing 
Israel.  ^  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Ilus 
could  not  be  the  person  that  offered  his  son,  because 
Ilus  had  more  sons  than  one,  for  he  had  three  sons, 
Chronus,  Belus,  and  Apollo.  ^    His  son  Chronus  had 


y  Eusebius  Praep.  Eyang.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  p.  $S. 
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but  one  only  begotten  don  by  Anobrct^  and  this  Chro- 
nu8  therefore  ivas  the  person  who  sacrificed  his  only 
ton,  as  he  was  likewise  the  person  who  circumcised 
himself  and  family."  ThQs  Eusebius,  in  calling  this 
Ghronus  Israel,  only  distinguishes  him  from  his  father 
who.  was  called  Ilus;  and  if  Philo  did  indeed  write 
hun  /  /,  he  could  not  mean  Ilus,  because  by  his  own 
account  of  Ilus*  children,  he  was  not  the  person  who 
offered  his  only  son.  The  person  therefore  whom 
these  writer  mention  upon  this  occasion,  can  in  nq 
wise  serve  their  purpose  ;  for  if  they  will  credit  their 
historian,  he  must  be  later  than  the  days  of  Abraham, 
and  what  he  did,  and  what  can  be  said  about  him, 
will  not  prove  that  these  sacrifices  had  been  customary 
in  the  days  of  Abniham ;  but  rather  that  the  heathen 
nations,  having  a  great  opinion-  of  Abraham  and  his 
religion,  fell  into  this  barbarous  practice  of  sacrificing 
their  children,  upon  a  supposition  that  he  had  sacri*^ 
ficed-  Isaac,  and  set  them  an  example.  I  need  offer 
nothing  further  about  Sanchoniathon's  Chronus,  what 
is  already  said  will  indisputably  prove  hini  too  mo* 
dern  to  furnish  objections  and  cavils  against  Abraham's 
religion.     However  I  cannot  but  think, 

II.  That  this  account  of  Sanchoniathon  is  really  a 
relation  of  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  with 
only  some  additions  and  mistakes,  which  the  heathen 
writers  frequently  made  in  all  their  relations.  San- 
choniathon's  history  is  long  ago  lost,  and  the  fragments 
of  it,  which  are  preserved  in  other  Svritcrs,  are  not 


*  Eufeb.  Prep.  Eyang.  lib.  I.  c.  10.  p.  38. 
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iHjiire  as  ha  wrote  them,  but  hava  many  mixtures  of 
fidse  history,  allegory,  and  philosophy ;  such  as  the 
90n  of  Thabio  and  other  commentators  upon  his  work 
bad  a  fancy  to  add  to  him.*  And  very  problibly,  if 
we  had  Sanchoniathon  himself,  we  should  not  find 
him  exact  in  chronology  or  in  the  facts  which  he 
related,  so  that  we  must  not  examine  his  remains  with 
too  great  a  strictness.  But  if  we  throw  away  what 
seems  the  product  of  allegory,  philosophy,  and  mis* 
^ken  history  in  his  remains  ;  we  may  collet  from  -bun 
the  following  particulars  about  Chronus,  whom  the 
Phoenicians  called  Israel.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
father,  who  had  three  children,*"  and  so  was  Abraham, 
t.  Chronus  had  one  only  son  by  his  wife,^  and  so  had 
Abraham.  9.  He  had  another  son,  by  another  per- 
son,^ so  had  Abraham.  4.  This  Chronus  circumcised 
himself  and  family,*  so  did  Abraham.  $.  Chronus 
sacrificed  his  only  son,'  so  was  Abraham  reported  to 
have  done,  by  some  of  the  heathen  historians.  6. 
Chronus'  son,  who  was  sacrificed  was  named  Jehud,* 
and  thus  Isaac  is  called  by  Moses.**  7.  Chronus  was 
by  the  Phoenicians  called  Israel;^  here  indeed  is  a 
small  mistake;  Israel  was  the  name  of  Abraham's 
grandson;  butthe  heathen  writerscommit  greater  errors 


•  Euseb.  Ibid.  p.  39.  ^  Ibid.  p.  3Ji. 

•  P.  40.  *  P.  38.  •  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.  &  lib.  4.  c.  10.  «  P.  40. 

^  Gen.  xxii.  9.     God  said  to  Abrtham,  take  now  thy 
son,  Jehud  ka,  I.  a.  thine  only  son. 

'  Euseb.  Pr«p.  Efang.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  p.  40.  1. 4.  c.  10. 


in  all  t)ieir  ^counti  of  the  Jewish  aJiiirs.  Tbey  hMl 
It  general  ngtioD,  that  Israel  was  tjbte  name  of  scam 
one  famouA  ancestor  of  the  Israelites^  buit  w^re  v0t 
exact  upon  fixing  it  upon  the  right  person.  Justioii^ 
after  Tnogus  Pompeius,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than 
Saochoniathon,  but  he  mistakes  one  generation^  and 
gives  the  niuna  of  Israel  to  the  son  of  AJbf  aham.  Sir 
John  Bfacsham  hints  some  little  .objections  ^  iigainst 
taking  Chroniu  here  spoken  of  to  be  Abraham ;  buit  I 
cannot  think,  that  after  what  has  been  offered,  they 
caa  want  an  answer.  The  History  of  Sanc^oniathon's 
Chronna,  and  Moses^  Abraham,  do  eyidently  agree  in 
so  many  particulars,  that  there  appears  a  far  greater 
probability  of  their  being  one  and  the  same  person, 
than  there  does  of  the  truth  of  any  circumstance  hinted 
by  Sanchoniathon,  which  may  seem  to  make  tham 
differ  one  from  the  other. 

Sarah  was  now  one  hundred  and  twenty «seven  yean 
old,  and  died  in  Kirjath-arba  in  Hebron.  Abraham 
hereupon  *  bought  a  field,  of  the  sons  of  Hcth,  whioh 
had  a  caye  in  \i^  and  therein  deposited  the  remains  of 
his  wife»  Ho  was  now  desirous  to  see  his  son  lasac 
married,'*  and  therefore  sent  the  head-servant  of  his 
house  into  Padan-Arom,  or  Mesopotamia,  to  choose 
a  wife  for  him  from  amongst  his  relations  there.  The 
servant  went  with  a  train  an(l  equipage,  and  carried 
presents  suitable  to  the  wealth  and  circumstances  of 


as: 


i  Justin.  1.  36.  c.  2.  ^  Can.  Chron.  p.  77. 

'  Gen.  xiiii.  "  Chap  xxir. 
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hig  master ; "  and  obtained  for  Isaac  lUb^ah  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother.  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he  married^ 
and  therefore  married  A.  M.  2148. 

After  Abraham  had  thus  married  his  son  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  took  himself  another  wife,  whose  name 
was  Keturah  ;**  and  had  several  children  by  her,  viz  : 
Zimran,  Jockshan,  Medan,  Midian,  Ishback  and 
Shuah.  He  took  care  in  his  life  time  to  seiid  these 
children  into  the  world  ;  tie  gave  them  gifts j  and  sent 
them  awat/y  while  he  yet  lived,  from  Isaac  his  son, 
eastward  unto  the  East  country.^  This  is  die  sub- 
stance of  what  Moses  has  given  us,  of  the  life  of 
Abraham. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  profane  wrifers  give 
us  much  the  same  accounts  of  him,  Berosus  indeed 
does  not  call  him  by  his  name^  but  describes  a  person 
of  his  character  living  *>  ten  generations  after  the 
Flood;'  and  so  Moses  makes  Abraham,  computing 
himi  to  be  the  tenth  fr(Hn  Noah.  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
calls  him  by  name,  and  says  that  he  came  out  of  the 
country  of  the  Chaldees,  settled  in  Canaan,  and  upon 
account  of  a  famine  went  into  Egypt.'    Eupolemus* 


»  Gen.  xxiv.  10.  •  Gen.  xxri.  p  Ver.  6. 

«  Euseb.  Praep.  E?ang.  1.  9.  c.  16,  Berosus'  words  are, 

*  Josephus  Ai?Ltiquitat,    lib,  1.    c.  8.    Euseb..  Prasp. 
Efang.  utsup*' 
•Id.c.X7. 
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agrees  that  Abraham  born  was  at  Uria  (or  Ur)  of  the 
Chaldeei ,  that  he  came  to  live  in  Phoenicia;'  that  some 
time  after  bis  settling  here,  the  Armenians  (or  rather 
the  Assyrians)  overcame  the  Phosniciansi  and  took 
captive  Abraham^s  nephew ;  that  Abraham  armed  his 
servants  and  rescued  him ;  that  he  was  entertained  in 
the  sacred  city  of  Argarize  by  Melchisedec  priest  of 
600,  who  was  king  there ;  that  some  time  after,  on 
account  of  a  famine,  he  went  into  Egypt  with  his 
whole  family,  and  fixing  there  he  called  his  wife  his 
sister ;  that  the  king  of  £gypt  married  her,  but  that 
he  was  forced  by  a  plague  to  consult  his  priests,  and 
finding  her  to  be  Abraham's^wife,  he  restored  her*  Arta- 
panus  another  of  the  heathen  writers  does  but  just  men* 
tion  him;  he  says  the  Jews  were  at  first  called  Hermiuth, 
afterwards  Hebrews  by  Abraham,  and  thatA.braham  went 
into  Egypt,*"  and  afterwards  returned  into  Syria  again. 
Melo  who  wrote  tf  book  against  the  Jews,  and  there* 
fore  was  not  likely  to  admit  any  part  of  their  history^ 
that  conld  possibly  be  called  in  question,  gives  a 
very  large  account  of  Abraham.''  He  relates,  that  his 
ancestors  were  driven  from  their  native  country  ;  that 
Abraliam  married  two  wives,  one  of  them  of  his  own 
country  and  kindred,  the  other  an  Egyptian,  who 
had  been  a  bond- woman;  that  of  the  Egyptian  he  had 
twelve  sons,  wlio  became  twelve  Arabian  kings ;^  that 
.■■  ■   I    ..  .  ...        ■  III    .     < 

'  The  ancient  heathen  writers  often  call  Syria,  Canaan 
and  Phoenicia,  by  the  same  name. 

*  Euseb.  Prasp.  Erang.  1.9.  c.l8.  "  Id.  ibid.  c.  10. 

y  This  is  but  a  small  mistake  ;  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
were  twelre  kings,  Gen.  xvii.  20.  and  settled  near  Arabia. 
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of  his  wife  he  had  only  one  sou,  whose  name  in  Greek 
is  Gelos  (which  answers  exactly  to  the  word  Isaac.) 
After  other,  things  interspersed  he  adds,  that  Abraham 
was  commanded  by  Gron  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  but  just 
when  he  was  going  io  kill  him,  he  was  stopped  by  an 
angel,  and  offered  a  ram  in  hb  stead.  Now,  as  these 
writers  agree  with  Moses  in  their  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  Abraham's  life,  so  is  it  also  remarkable 
that  they  give  much  the  same  character  of  him;  as 
they  all  allow  that  he  was  eminent  for  his  virtae 
and  religion ;  and  they  add  mcnreover,  that  he  was  a 
person  of  the  most  extraordinary  learning  and  wisdom. 
He  was  Somu^  i^  yayas  n^  r^  h^ul  sfjiarnqosy  says  Be- 

«  rosus.  *  Nicolans  Damascenus  says,  that  his  name 
was  fiunous  all  over  Syria;  and  that  he  increased  the 
fiune  and  reputation  which  he  had  ac<]uii)ed,  by 
conversing  with  the  most  learned  (Xoyi^aroif)  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  confuting  their  errors,  and  persuad* 
ing  them  of  the  truths  of  his  own  religion,  so  that  he 
was  admired  amongst  them^  as  a  person  of  the  greatest 
wit  and  genius,  not  only  readily  understanding  a 
thing  himself,  but  very  happy  in  an  ability  to  con- 

'  vince  and  persuade  others  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
attempted  to  teach .  Eupolemus  says,  that  in  eminence 
and  wisdom  he  excelled  all  others ;  and  that  by  .his 
extraordinary  piety,  or  strict  adherence  to  his  re« 


*  In  loc.  sup.  citat. 

*  BewiAoa^tts  vv  avrw  ty   reus  vtnHO'iats  us  avnrvrarw  xMt 

twix^fWHB  itiaaxiiu 
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abk  to  confute  the  most  learned  oppiosers.'  He  had  a 
reason  for  his  faith,  and  was  able  to  give  an  answer  to 
all  objections,  which  the  most  learned  could  make  to 
it/  And  not  only  Damascenus,  but  all  the  other 
writers  I  have  mentioned  lay  a  foundation  for  this 
character.  They  all  suppose  him  a  great  master  of 
the  learning  which  then  prevailed  in  the  world  ;  abun- 
dantly able  to  teach  and  instruct  the  wisest  men  of  the 
several  nations  with  whom  he  conversed.  This  is 
the  substance  of  what  these  writers  offer  about  Abra« 
ham;  in  all  which  they  so  agree  with  Moses,  as  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  history ;  and  tlie  more  so, 
because  in  small  matters  they  so  diifer  from  him,  as 
to  evidence,  that  they  did  not  blindly  copy  after  himy 
but  searched  for  tliemselves;  and  at  last  could  find 
no  reason  in  matters  of  moment  to  vary  from  him* 
Abraham  lived  to  be  a  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen 
years  old,  and  died  A.  M«  S183. 

If  we  look  back,  it  will  be  easy  to  see,  who  were 
Abraham's  contemporaries  in  all  the  several  parts  of 
his  life.  He  was  born,  according  to  Eusebius,'  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  Ninus'  reign;  and  Ninus  reigning 
ifty-two  years  died  when  Abraham  was  nine  years 
old.  The  five  next  succeeding  heads  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  were  ^  Scmiramis,  who  governed  forty-two 
years ;  Ninyas,  who  reigned  thirty-eight ;  Arius,  who 
reigned    thirty;    Aralius,    who  reigned    forty;    .ind 


sc 


*  See  Damasccaus'  Account  of  him,  in  Euseb.  loc.  siip« 
citat. 

*  In  CtfQnic.  '  Euisb.  in  Chronis, 
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in  this  country,  were  not  so  exact  about  the  place  of 
it  as  they  might  have  been;  but  readily  took  the 
capital  city  to  have  been  inhabited  by  him.     Damas- 
cenus  relates  further,  that  when  Abraham   went  to 
Egypt,  he  went  thither  partly  upon  account  of  the 
famine  in  Cannan,   and  partly  to  confer  with  the 
Egyptian  priests  about  the  nature  of  the  gods ;   de- 
signing to  go  over  to  them,  if  their  notions  were  bett^ 
than*  his  own,  or  to  bring  them  over  to  him,  if  his 
own    sentiments    should    be    found  to  be  the    best 
grounded ;  and  that  he  hereupon  conversed  with  the 
most  learned  men  amongst  them.     Moses  relates  no* 
thing  of  this  matter ;  but  wluit  we  meet  witli  about 
Syphis,  a  king  of  ^  Egypt,  who  reigned  a  little  after 
Abraham's  time,  and  was  very  famous  for  religious 
speculations,  makes  it  exceeding  probable,  that  Abra- 
ham might  be. very  much  celebrated  in  Egypt  for  his 
religion;  and  that  his  conversation  tliere  might  occa- 
sion the  kings  of  Egypt  to  study  these  subjects,  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  care.     One  thing  I  woubi  re- 
mark before  I  leave  these  writers,  namely,  the  life  of 
Abraliam  was  such,  that  even  the  profane  writers  found 
sufficient  reason  to  think  him  not  only  famous  for  his 
piety,  and  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  but  vfrj 
conspicuous  also  for  his  learning  and  good  sense,  far 
above  and  beyond   his  contemporaries.     He  was  ac- 
counted not  a  man  of  low  and  puerile  conceptions, 
nor  a  bigotted  enthusiast ;   but  one  of  temper  proper 
to  converse  with  those  who  differed  from  him,  and 


'  S«e  Tol.  i.  p.  281.    Bussb.  in  Joe,  «up.  cttat 
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81o;an.     Cfti  ii  nkl  to  hafe  been  king  of  Crete 
about  tbe  lifty-sizth  year  of  Abraham,  ami  about 
twenty-nine  yean  before  Abtaham's  ddatli.     Inacliui 
.  Teigned  j6nt  king  of  Argot  about  A.  M.  9154. 

I  am  wiMiblo,  that  some  wrlton  think  the  kings  of 
Greece,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  were  not  thus  early. 
Ai  to  the-  fint  kin^  of  Crete,  there  can  be  but  little 
offered ;  for  we  Itave  nothing  of  the  Cretan  history, 
which  can  be  depended  upon  before  Minoi.  Eiige- 
Mut,^  indeed  places  Crea  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of 
Ninyai ;  but  ancrwardti  he  seems  in  tomo  doubt, 
whether  there  really  won  such  a  person  ;  and  remarks,' 
that  some  writers  aflirmed  Crcs  to  be  the  flnt  king  of 
Crete,  others  that  one  of  the  Curetes  governed  there 
about  the  time  nt  whicit  he  imagined  Cres  to  begin 
bb  reign ;  so  thnt  he  found  more  reason  to  tliink  that 
there  was  a  kin^r  in  (^retc  at  this  time,  than  to  deter- 
mine what  particular  person  governed  it.  "Wc  me^ 
tbe  names  of  tliree  other  kings  of  Crete  in  Euscbius ; 
Cydon,  Apteras,  and  Lapcs  {  but  we  liave  little  proof 
of  tbe  times  of  their  reigns.  There  is  a  large  aeconnt 
of  the  first  iiihabilaiits  of  Crete  in  Diodorus;''  the 
biatory  is  indeed  in  many  things  falnilous,  and  too 
eonfoaed  to  be  rediircil  into  such  order  as  might  cn- 
■able  US  to  draw  any  consistent  conclusions  from  it; 
hat  tfaflie  seem  to  bo  hints  of  gt^nRratJons  enough  be- 
fore Minos  to  induce  us  to  tliiiik,  tliut  limy  might 
kiTK  a  king  us  enrly  as  Cusebius  supi^wsest  but  whc« 


iiitttJ 
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tber  their  firit  king  was  called  Ctet,  or  who  he  was,  we 
cannot  conjecture.  Inachus  is  said  to  be  the  £rst  king 
of  Argos.  He  scarpely  indeed  deserres  the  name  of 
king;  for  in  his  days  the  Argives  lived  up  and  down 
the  country  in  companies.  Phoroneus  the  son  of 
Inachus  gathered  the  people  together,  and  formed 
them  into  a  community^  '  Very  probably  Inachus 
might  be  a  very  wise  and  judicious  man,  who  in- 
structed his  countrymen  in  many  useful  arts  of  living, 
and  he  might  go  frequently  amongst  them,  and  head 
their  companies  in  several  parts  of  the .  country, 
teaching  them  to  kill  or  take,  and  tame  the  wild 
beasts  for  their  service,  and  instructing  them  in  the 
best  manner  of  gathering  an(|  preserving  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  for  their  occasions.  In  this  manner  he  might 
take  the  first  steps  towards  forming  them  into  society ; 
and  having  been  a  leader  and  director  of  many  com- 
panies, as  he  happened  to  fall  in  amongst  them,  he 
might  be  afterwards  commemorated  as  their  king, 
though  strictly  speaking  it  was  his  son  whocompleated 
his  designs,  and  brought  the  people  to  unite  in  form- 
ing a  regular  society,  under  the  direction  of  one  to 
govern  them  for  the  public  good.  Some  writers,  think^ 
that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Inachus.  Inachus 
is  the  name  not  of  a  king,  but  of  a  river,  says  Sir 
John  Marsham;"  but  here  I  think  that  learned  gen- 
tleman is  mistaken.  Inachus  being  the  name  of  a 
river,  may    be   offered  as  an  argument,  that   there 


»»*» 


xsas 


^  PausaiuM   in   Corinthiacis, 
<"  Canon,  Chronic.  p«  Id, 
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had  been  some  rery  eminent  person  so  called  before 
the  naming  the  river  from  him  ;  for  thus  the  ancients 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  their 
ancestors,  by  giving  their  names  to  countries,  cities, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  Haran  being  the  name  of 
a  country,''  and  Nahor  the  name  of  a  city,*  is  no 
proof  that  there  were  no  men  thus  cttlled,  but  rather 
the  contrary;  and  abimdance  of  like  instances  might 
be  offered  from  the  profane  historians.  Other  wri* 
ters  allow,  that  there  was  such  a  jperson  as  Inachus ; 
but  they  do  not  think  him  near  so  ancient  as  we  here 
suppose  him* '  Clemens  Alexandrinus  places  him  about 
the  time  of  the  children  of  IsraeFs  going  out  of  Eg3rpt;» 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  Africanus,  and  of  Josephus, 
or  Josippus,  and  of  Justus  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Jev^s  ;^  which  was  espoused  by  Clemens,  and  by 
Tatian  also,  *  most  probably  out  of  a  zeal  to  raise  the 
antiquity  of  Moses  as  high  as  any  thing  the  heathens 
could  ptetehd  to  offer.  Porphyry  took  advantage  of 
this  mistake,  and  was  willing  to  improve  it.  He 
not  only  allowed  Moses  to  be  as  ancient  as  Inachus, 
but  placed  him  even  before  Semiramis.  And  Eusebius 
hints  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  that  out  of  zeal 
against  the  sacred  writers.'  Thus  no  endeavours  have 
been  wanting  to  puzzle  and, perplex  the  a^ccounts  of 
the  sacred  history.  At  first  the  heathen  writers  en- 
deavoured to  pretend  to  antiquities  beyond  what  the 


»  Gen.  xi.  31.  *»  Chapr  xxiv.  10. 

f  Strom,  lib.  1.  <i  Sec  Proem,  ad  Euseb.  Chroa. 

'  See  Proocm.  ad  Euseb.  Chron. 
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tfacred  writers  coiild  be  thought  to  aim  at;  but  nrhen 
the  falsity  of  this  pretence  was  abundantly  4etected, 
then  Porphyry  thought  he  could  compass  the  end 
aimed  at  another  way,  by  endeavouring  to  shew,  that 
Ihe  heathen  history  did  not  reach  near  so  far  back  as 
Jiad  been  imagined;  but  that  the  times  of  which 
Moses  treated  were  really  so  much  prior  to  the  first 
rise  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms,  that  all  possiUe 
accounts  of  them  can  at  best  be  but  fiction  and  mere 
fancy.  -This  put  Eusebius  upon  a  strict  and  careful 
leview  of  the  ancient  history;*  and  in  order  hereto,  he 
•first  collected  the  particulars  of  the  ancient  histcnries 
of  all  nations,  that  had  made  any  figure  in  the  world^ 
and  then  endeavoured  to  arange  them  with  one  ano«. 
tber*  And  if  any  one  will  take  the  pains  to  look 
over  the  matmals  which  Eusebius  collected,^  he  will 
see  that  the  first  y^Sur  of  the  reign  of  Inachus  must  be 
jl^aced  about  the  time  where  I  have  above  fixed  it. 
The  wrUers,  i^ho  had  treated  of  the  Argive  accounts 
liefore  Castor,  could  not  find"  what  to  sjmchronise  the 
*  first  year  of  Inachus  with,  and  therefore  could  at  best 
but  guess  where  to  fix  it.  But  Castor  has  informed 
us,  that  Inachus  began  \o  reign  about  the  time  of 
Thurimachus  the  seventh  king  of  Sicycm,""  I  suppose 


mtynvctu  ^mavB^s  v^v^f/xDv.  Euseb.  Prooem. 
'  Chron.  Xoy.  trforr,  n.  P.  I. 

Ti|9  «if;i(«ior9ra*  Chfon.  p.  23« 

^  Chron.  p.  M. 


\ 
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•bout  his  titik  jeBity  as  Eusebius  computes.*-  Thit 
will  i^moe  him  in  the  year  «boTe-mentioned;  for  uEgia* 
lens  the  first  king  of  Sicyon  began  his  reign  A.  M* 
IMO ;  and  from  the  first  year  ofiEgjaleus  to  the  first  year 
of  Thuiimachus  are  S28  years.  ^  Carry  this  account 
forward  to  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Thurimachus^ 
and  you  will  place  the  first  year  of  Inachus,  A<  M. 
tl54,  as  above;  and  this  seems  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable 
position  of  it.  All  writers  agree  in  making  Danaus 
Ae  tenth  king  ofArgos,'  and  Pausanias  ^  has  given  a 
very  clear  account  of  the  several  kings  from  Inachus 
to  Danaus,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
there  were  so  many.  Now  the  time  of  Danaus 
coming  into  Greece,^  being  near  the  time  when 
Moaes  visited  the  Israelites,  A.  M.  2494,  Inachus 
must  evidently  be  long  before  Moses,  and  m6stpro«^ 
bably  not  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  Abraham's  life. 
Mose;  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Abraham,  bein|f 
the  third  from  Levi,"^  and  was  contemporary  with 
Danaus;  and  it  is  not  improbable  to  suppose  ten  sue* 
cessions  of  kings  in  any  country  within  the  compass 


'  Ad  Num.  Euseb.  161. 

J  This  will  appear  by  putting  together  the  years  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  iEgialeus  to  Thu- 
rimachus. 

« Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Graec.  p.  131.  Euseb.  ia  Chronic. 
Pausanias  in  Corinthiacis. 

a  Pausan.  ibid. 

h  Soe  vol.  i.  b.  5.  and  hereafter  b.  8. 

•  1  Chron.  ri.  1—3. 
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of  the  generations  between  Abraham  and  Moses.  In 
like  manner  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  kings  of 
Sicyon  have  no  apparent  inconsistency  or  improba- 
bility, to  give  any  seeming  colour  of  prejudice  against 
theni.  iEgialeus  the  first  king  of  Sicyon,  according 
to  Castor  began  to  reign  A.  M.  19^,  that  is,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  before  Inachusat  Argos ; 
and  according  to  the  same  writer,  the  Sicyonians  had 
had  six  kings  in  that  space  of  time,  and  the  seventh 
had  reigned  a  few  years.     Therefore  these  first  kings 

,  of  Sicyon' must  have  reignied  thirty-eight  years  each, 
one  with  another  ;  which  is  no  extravagant  length  of 
time  for  their  reigns,  considering  the  length  of  men*s 
lives  in  those  ages.  Moses  gives  an  account  of  eight 
successive  kings  of  Edom,  who  reigned  one  with 
another  much  longer.*'  Sir  John  Marsham^  endea* 
vours  to  set  aside  these  ancient  kings  of  Sicyon,  but 

.  his  arguments  are  very  insufficient.  His  inference, 
that  there  could  be  no  kings  of  Sicyon  before  Phoroneus 
reigned  at  Argos,  because  Acusiiaus,  Plato,  or  Syn- 
cellus,  have  occasionally  spoken  at  large  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  Phoroneus,  calling  him  the  first  man,  or  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
the  fiither  of  mortal  men,'  can  require  no  refutation. 
For  these  writers  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  there 


'  Gea*  xxxTi.  31t— 39,  and  see  hereafter  b.  7. 
•  Cmi.  Chron.  p.  16. 

Clem.  Alexand.  Stromat.  lib.  1. 
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were  lio  men  before  Phoroneus ;  but  only  that  he  was 
of  great  antiquity.  Sir  John  Marsham  from  the  fol* 
lowing  verse  of  Homer  * 

would  insinuate,  that  Adrastus  was  the  first  king  of 

Sicyon.     Scaliger   had    obviated   this   interpretation 

of  Homer's  expression,  but  our  learned  author  rejectsl 

what  jScaliger  offers  upon  it;   yet  certainly  no  ono 

can  infer  what  he    would   have    inferred    from  it. 

Had    Homer    used  ir^Anrof   instead  of    v^a/t',    there 

would   have  seemed    more   colour  for  his  interpret- 

tation ;   but  fs^r^y  which   is*  the  same   as  r»  w^urm^ 

can  signify  no  more  than  formerly^  sheretoforey  or  im 

thejirst  or  ancient  days*    Adrastus  was  according  to 

Pausanias, '^    (for    Castor   has    misplaced  him)   the 

eighteenth  king  of  Sicyon ;  and  Homer  did  not  mean 

to  assert  that  he  was  the  first  king  that  ever  reigned 

there,  but  only  that  Sicyon  was  a  country  of  which 

Adrastus   had   anciently   been  king;    and  thus    out 

English    poet   expresses   Homer's   meaning,    calling 

Sicyon 


Adrastus'  ancient  reign. 


Our  learned  writer  makes  objections  against  some  par 
ticular  kings  in  the  Sicyonian  roll:  but  it  is  observ* 


» II.  2.  T.  572.  •*  In  Coriothiacii. 

'  Pope's  Homer. 
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aUo^  that  Castor  and  Fausanias  diffisr  in  some  paiticolar 
names ;  and  if  wc  suppose  that  both  gare  true  accounts 
in  general,  but  that  each  might  make  some  small  mis- 
takes, misnaming  or  misplacing  a  king  or  two,  his 
objections  will  all  yamsh ;  for  they  do  not  happen  to 
lie  against  the  particular  names  in  which  Castor  and 
Pausanias  agree.  I  was  willing^.to  mention  the  ob« 
jecti<ms  of  this  learned  writer;  because  be  himself 
seems  to  lay  some  stress  upon  th^m,  though  certainly 
it  must  appear  unnecessary  to  coa{btei)bjections  of  thi» 
nature.  And  it  is  surprisingly  .strange  to  see,  what 
mere  shadows  of  argumentation  even  great  and  learned 
men  will  embrace,  if  they  seem  to  fayour  their  par* 
ticular  notions.  Castor's  accomnt  of  the  Sicyonian  king» 
will  ajqpear,  when  I  shall  h^eafler  further  examine 
it,  to  be  put  t(^ther  with  good  judgment  and  exact- 
ness :  it  has  some  fitults,  but  is  not  therefore  all  error 
and  mistake.  When  we  shall  come  down  to  the 
'Trojan  war,  and  have  seen  how  far  he  and  Pausanias 
agree,  and  whoe  they  differ ;  and  diall  consider  finmi 
them  both,  and  from  other  writers,  what  kings  of 
Sicyon  we  hare  reason  to  admit,  before  that  country 
became  subject  to  Agamemnon.;  we  shall  find  abundant 
reason  to  extend  their  history  thus  far  backwards, 
and  to  beliere  that  iEgialeus  reigned  as  early  as  Castor 
supposes. 

The  ages  in  which  these  ancients  lived  were  full  of 
action.  If  we  look  into  the  several  parts  of  the  world, 
we  find  in  all  of  them  men  of  genius  and  contrivance^ 
forming  companies,  and  laying  schemes  to  erect  so* 
cieties,  and  to  get  into  the  best  method  of  teaching  a 
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nMiltiiade  to  lifoe  together  in  communitjr,  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  social  life,  Ninurod  formed  a  kingdom  al 
Babel,  and  soon  after  him  Ashur  formed  one  in  Assyria^ 
Misradm  in  Egypt,  and  there  were  kingdoms  in  Canaa% 
Philistia,  and  in  divers  other  places.  Abraham  wai 
under  the  direction  of  an  extraordinary  proyidence^ 
which  led  him  not  to  be  king  of  any  country ;  but  w* 
find  that  he  got  together  under  his  direction  a  nmmi»» 
roas  liimily ;  so  that  he  could  at  any  time  form  a  forc(» 
of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  to  defend  himself,  or 
'  ofend  his  enemies,  ^gialeun  raised  a  kingdom  atSi- 
cyon,  Inachus  at  Argos,  and  divers  other  persons  in 
'  other  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  most  ancient 
polity  was  that,  established  by  Noah,  in  the  countrlei 
near  to  which  he  lived,  and  which  his  children  planted 
about  the  time,  or  before  the  men  who  travelled  to 
Skmaar  left  him. 

Noah,  as  has  been  said,*^  came  out  of  the  .ark  in  tho 
parts  near  to  India  ;  and  the  profane  historians  inlbrm 
us,  that  a  person,  whom  they  call  Bacchus,  was  the 
founder  of  the  polity  of  these  nations.^  He  came, 
they  say,  into  India,  before  any  cities  were  built  in 
fliat  country,  or  any  armies  or  bodies  of  men  sufficient 
to  oppose  him  \^  a  circumstance  which  duly  consi* 
dered  will  prove,  that  whoever  this  person  was,  he 
came  into  India  before  the  days  of  Ninus.  For  when 
Ninus,  and  after  him  Semiramis,  made  attempts  upon 
these  countries,  they  found  them  so  well  disciplined 


^  Vol.  I.  b.  ii.  '  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

i«  Id.  ibid.  p.  133.  Edit.  BLkodooMO. 
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and  seitled)  as  to  be  abundantly  able  io  defend  them* 
•elves,  and  to  repel  all  attacks  which  could  be  made 
upon  them.^  I  am  sensible,  that  some  writers  have 
supposed-  that  the  time  of  Bacchus'  coming  to  India 
was  much  later  than  Ninus«  But  then  it  must  be 
observed,  that  they  cannot  mean  by  their  Bacchus, 
the  person  here  spoken  of,  who  came  into  India  before 
any  cities  were  built,  or  kingdoms  established  in  it ; 
because  from  the  times  of  Ninus  downwards,  all 
writers  agree,  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  well-ordered 
state  and  condition,  and  did  not  want  to  be  taught 
the  arts,  which  this  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  spread 
amongst  them ;  nor  were  they  liable  ,to  be  over*nin 
by  an  army,  in  that  manner,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  subdued  all  before  him.  And  further;  if  we 
look  over  idl  .the  famous  kings  and  heroes,  celebrated 
by  the  heathen  historians,  we  can  find  no  one  be« 
tween  the  times  of  .Ninus  and  Sesostris,  who  can 
with  any  show  of  reason  be  supposed  to  have  travelled 
into  these  V  eastern  nations,  and  performed  any  very 
remarkable  actions  in  them.  Ninus,  and  after  him 
Semiramis,  attempted  to  penetrate  these  countries, 
but  they  met  with  great  repulses  and  obstructions; 
and  we  do  not  read,  that  the  Assyrian  or  Persian 
empires  were  ever  extended  farther  East  than  Bactria ; 
ao  that  none  of  the  kings  of  this  empire  can  be  the 
Bacchus  so  fiunous  in  these  eastern  kingdoms.  If  we 
look  into  Egypt,  there  were  no  famous  warri(Mrs  before 


See  vol.  U  b.  it.  Diodorns  Sic.  lib,  2.  Jastin  lib.  h 
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Sesostris.  "*  Mizraim  and  his  sons  peopled  Egypt, 
Libya,  Phiiisiia,  and  the  bordering  countries,  and 
they  might  probably  be  known  in  Canaan  and  Phoe- 
nicia ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that 
^ny  of  them  made  an  expedition  into  India,  The 
Assyrian  empire  lay  as  a  barrier  between  Egypt 
and  India ;  and  we  have  no  hints  either  that  the 
Assyrians  conquered  India,  or  that  the  Egyptians  be- 
fore Sesostris  made  any  conquests  in  Asia,  or  passed 
through  Assyria  into  the  more  eastern  nations. 

It  may^  perhaps,  be  here  said,  that  Sesostris  was 
Bacchus,  who  conquered  the  East,  and  founded  the 
Indian  polity.  But  to  this  I  answer;  1.  India  was 
not  in  so  low  and  unsettled  a  state  in  the  time  of 
Sesostris,  as  it  is  described  to  have  been,  when  this 
Bacchus  came  into  it ;  for,^  as  I  remarked  before,  thest 
nations  were  powerful  in  the  days  of  Ninus,  fmd  so 
continued  until  Alexander  the  Grreat;  and  it  is  re« 
markable,  that  even  he  met  a  more  considerable 
opposition  from  Porus  a  king  of  this  country,  than  any 
which  had  bceu  made  to  his  victorious  arms  by  the 
whole  Persian  empire  2.  All  the  writers,  who  have 
offered  any  thing  about  Bacchus  and  Sesostris,  are 
express  in  supposing  them  to  be  different  persons 
Diodorus  Siculus  ^  refutes  at  large  a  mistake  of  the 
Greeks,  who  imagined  that  the  famous  Bacchus  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  ;  and  intimates  how  and 
upon   what  foundation  Orpheus  and  the  succeeding 


39 
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poets  led  them  into  this  error.  Thoiigli  tbent  "vrei^ 
persons  in  after-ages  called  Baccbns,  Hercules,  and  by 
other  celebrated  names,  yet  he  justly  observes,  that 
the  heroes  so  first  called,  lit^d  in  the  first  ages  (tf  this 
t¥orld.^  As  to  Sesostris,  the  same  writer,  aft^r  he  has 
brought  down  the  history  of  Egypt  from  Menes  to 
Myris,'  then  supposes  that  Sesostris  was  seven  ge<^ 
nerations  later  than  Mjtis,  which  makes  him  by  fiil- 
^oo  modern  to  be  accounted  the  Bacchus,  who  lived 
according  to  his  opinion  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world. 
Sk  But  Sesostris  cannot  be  the  Indian  Bacchus,  be* 
cause  Sesostris  never  came  into  India  at  all.  Diodonis^ 
indeed  says,  that  Sesostris  passed  over  the  Grimges, 
and  conquered  ail  India  as  &r  as  the  ocean ;  but  he  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  this  particular.  Herodotus  haa 
given  a  very  particular  account  of  the  expeditions*  of 
Sesostris,  and  it  does  not  appear  from  him,  thathe  went 
further  east  than  Bactria;  where  he  turned  aside  to  the 
Sc3rthians,  and  extending  his  conquests  over  tlM^r 
dominions,  returned  into  Asia  at  the  river  Pharis  which 
runs  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  Now  this  account  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  reason  assigned  by  the  priest  of 
Yulcan  for  not  admitting  the  statue  of  Darius  to  take 
place  of  the  statue  of  Sesostris  ;  "  because,  he  said, 
Sesostris  had  been  master  of  m<Mre  nations  than  Darius, 
having '  subdued  not  only  all  the  kingdoms  subject 
to  Darius,  but  the  Scythians  besides^     India  was  no 


^   Kara  mv   •{  'fX**^  yinarn   'Ay^^WA^y.       Id.   ibid. 

»  Id,  p.  34.  •  Id.  p.  35. 
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part  6f  the  Persian  empire,  and  therefore    had  Sesos- 
tris  conqnered   India^  here  ^ould  have  been  another 
considerable  addition  to  his  glory,  and  the  ptiest  of 
Vulcan  would  have  mentioned  this  as  well  as  Scythia, 
as  an  instance  of  his  exceeding  the  power  and  domi- 
minion  of  Darius.     Bat  the  truth  was^  neither  Darius 
nor   Sesostris   had    ever   subjugated    India;    for,  as 
Justin  remarks,  Semiramis  and  Alexander  the  Great 
were  the  only  two  persons  that  entered  this  country,* 
The  accounts  of  the  victories  of  Sesostris  given  by 
Mabetho,  both  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  ^  and  iu 
Josepbus,*  agree  very  well  with  Herodotus,  xind  con* 
fine  his  expeditions  to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  make  no 
menfionofhis  entering  India.     To  this  agree  all  the 
accountB  we  have  of  the  several  pillars  erected  by  him 
in  memory  of  his  conquests ;  which  were  found  in  every 
country  where  he  had  been  ; '  but  we  have  no  account 
of  any  such  monuments  of  him  in  India.     Ctesias^ 
perhaps,  might  imagine  he  had  been  in  this  coimtry, 
and  from  him  Diodorus  might  have  it;  but  though 
Ctesias'  Assyrian  history  has  by  the  best  writers  been 
thought  worthy  of  credit,  yet  his  accounts  of  India 
were  not  so  well  written,  but  were  full  of  fiction  and 
mbtakes.^  It  appears  from  what  all  other  writers  have 

rJastin.  iib.  I  c.  t.     Indi»  bellum  intuiit;  qud  praeter 
illam  &  Alexandrum  nemo  intrayit. 
y  Chronic,  p.  15.  *  Contra  Appion.  1.  1. 

*  Herodot.  ubi  sup. 
^  Hen.  Steph.de  Ctesiil  Disquisit. 
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oflFered  about  Sescfetris/  that  he  never  was  in  India, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  be  the  person  who  first  settled 
the  polity  of  these  kingdoms. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  more  difficult  to  say  who 
this  Indian  Bacchus  was,  thsui  to  prove  that  Sesostris 
was  not  the  person.  The  ancient  writers  have  made 
almost  an  endless  confusion,  by  the  variety  of  names 
which  they  sometimes  give  to  one  person,  and  some- 
times calling  various  persons  by  one  and  the  same 
name.  Diodoruj  Siculus  was  sensible  of  the  many 
difficullies  occasioned  hereby,  when  he  was  to  treat  of 
the  Egyptian  gods.**  Several  persons  have  been  called 
by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  at  least  one  in  India,  one  in 
Efirypt,  and  one  in  Greece  ;  but  we  must  not  confound 
them  one  with  the  other,  especially  when  we  have  re- 
markable hints  by  which  we  may  sufficiently  distinguish 
them,  1.  For,  the  Indian  Bacchus  was  the  first 
and  most  ancient  of  all  who  bore  that  name.  2,  lie 
was  the  first  who  pressed  the  grape  and  made  wine. ' 
3,  He  lived  in  these  parts  before  there  were  any 
cities  in  Jndia.«    4,  They  say  he  wa»  twice  bom, 

• 

and  that  he  was  nourished  in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter. 
These   are  the  particulars  -which  the  heathen  wrir- 
ters    give    of  the    Indian    Bacchus;    and  from  all 


*  I  hare  followed  the  accounts  wHioh  arc  .giren  of 
Sesostris  ;  though  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  remark 
how  ffir  they  go  beyond  what  is  true:  Sesostris  was. not  so 
great  a  conqueror  as  he  is  represented. 

'^  Lib.  I.  p.  %\,  «  Id.  lib.  3.  p.  197,  Edit. 

Rhodoman,  fid.  lib.  4.  s  Id.  lib.  li. 
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these  hints  it  must  unquestionably  appear  that  he 
was  Noah,  and  no  other.  Noah  being  the  first  man 
in  the  post-diluvian  nvorld,  lived  ear|y  enough  to  be  ^ 
the  inost  ancient  Bacchus ;  and  Noah,  according  to 
Moses,*"  was  the  first  who  made  wine.  Noah  lived 
ia  these  parts  as  fioon  as  he  came  out  of  the  ark,  earlier 
than  any  cities  were  built  in  India  ;  an^  as  to  the  last 
oheumstance  of  Bacchus  being  twice  born,  and  brought 
forth  out  of  the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  Diodorus  gives  lis 
an .  unexpected  light  into  the  true  meaning  of  this 
tradition.  He  says,  ^^  That  Bacchus  was  said  to  be 
twice  born,  because  in  Deucalion^s  flood  lie  was  thought 
to  have  perished  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  Goo 
brought  him  again  as  by  a  second  nativity  into  the^  sight 
of  men,  and  they  say  mythologically,  that  he  came 
out  of  the  thigh  of  Jupiter."  '  It  seeina  very  .probable 
iioLt  this  had  been  the  ancient  Indian  tradition,  iri 
order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Noah's  preserva- 
vation  ;  and  Diodor;us,  or  the  writers,  from  whom  he 
took  it,  have  corrupted  it  but  very  little.  Deucalion's 
flood  is  a  western  expression  ;  the  Greeks  indeed  called 
the  ancient  Flood,  of  which  they  had  some  imper- 
fect traditions,  sometimes  the  flood  of  Ogyges,    and 

• 

»•  Gen.  ix.  20. 

i  £^s  ^'oturM  mv  ytvio-iv  tx  A/or  frmfot^ii^oer^my  ^ta  ro  ^cxtiv 
lara  rtint  a^^ant  iv  ta;  )t*r»  roy  £^»vx.ot\iuv»  XMretK^a-vfjiv  (f>6o^9»t 
Mat  ritrtts  rtts   xa^as^   xxt  fjitrai   mv  ivofcCfiav  TFuKtv  avx^vtvlotty 

x«^'  w   •«   Td   Aits  fx,»)^«  yevfo-^*/    iraX/t  to»  0ioi»  Twrov  fjivOoXoyutrt 
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fometimes  of  Deucalion;  but  I  cannot  think,  that  the 
name  of  Deucalion  was  ever  in  the  ancient  Indian  an* 
tiquities ;  and  the  tradition  itself  not  being  Endentood  by 
the  Greeks,  is  applied  iff  the  Tine  of  Bacchus^  instead. 
of  himself.     Yot  it  was  not  the  vine  more  than  aia|r 
other  tree,  but  the  vine-planter,  who  was  so  wondeiw' 
fully  preserved,  as  it  is  hinted  by  this  mythological 
tradition.     I  think  I  need  offer  no  more  upon  this  |iar« 
-^icular ;  for  any  one,  who  impaitiaUy  weighs  what  I 
have  already  put  together^  will  admit  that  Noah  was 
the  Indian  Bacchus ;  and  that  the  heathen  writers  had. 
at  first  short  hints  or  memoirs,  that  after  the  ddnge; 
he  came  out  of  the  ark  in  the  plaoe  I  hav«  fcNrmerljr 
hinted  near  to  India:  that  he  lived  and  died  in  these 
countries,  and  that  his  name  was  fimjious  amongst  his. 
posterity,  for  the  many  useful  arts  he  taught  tfem^ 
and  instructions  he  gave  them,  for  their  providing  and 
using  the  conveniences  of  life ;  though  we  now  have  in 
the  remains  of  these  writers  little  more  than  this  and  a 
few  other  fabulous  relations  about  him.   The  particular 
which  Diodorus  mentions,  that  Bacchus  went  out  of 
the  west  into  India  With  an  army,  is  a  fiction  of  some 
western  writer :  no  western  king  or  army  ever  con- 
quered India,  before  Alexander  the  Great;  for  Semi- 
ramis  only  made  some  unsuccesful  attempts  towards  it. 
And  it  is  remarkable,   that  Diodorus  himself  was  not 
assured  of  the  truth  of  this  fact;  for  he  expressly  in- 
forms us,  that  though  the  Egyptians  contended  that 
this  Bacchus  was  a  native  of  their  country ;  yet  the 
Indians,    who  ought   to  be   allowed  to   know   their 
own  history    best,    denied  it,  and  asserted  as  posi* 
tively,  that  Baccjbus  was  originally  of  their  coun* 
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tiy  i^  and  tbfit  having  invented  and  contrived  the  cul« 
(ure  of  the  vine,  he  co^miunicated  the  knowkdge  of 
(be  use  of  wine  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  othef  parti 
of  the  world. 

^oah  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
Cloodt'  and  died  about  the  time  when  Abraham  was 
iHvm.  He  began  to  be  a  husbandman  and  planted  i^  viiie^ 
jurd  '  toon  after  the  flood ;  he  was  i,\\e  first  that  obtained 
leave  for  men  to  eat  the  living  creatures ;  '^  2V)d  by 
teaching  this,  anc]  plotting  bis  children,  upon  tlie^tudy 
god  practice  of  planting  and  agriculture,  he  laid  the 
first  foundation  for  raising  a  plei^tiful  maintenan^^e  for 
great  numbers  of  people  in  the  scvc^ral  parts  of  the 
world*  It  is  very  probable  that  n^ep,  whi^t  tboy 
11901^  but  few,  lived  a  ranging  apd  unsettled  life^  n^ov^ 
ing  up  and  down,  killing  such  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  field,  or  fowls  of,  the  air,  as  they  liked  for  fppri, 
or  which  came  in  their  way ;  a^ul  gathering  sucfa 
fru^tp  of  the  earth,  a^  the  wilfl  trees  pr  unoultivated 
fields  spontaneously  offered.''.  9ut  when* mankind 
came  to  mnltiply,  this  course  of  life  must  grow  very 
inconveninent ;  tlierefore  Noah,  as  his  cl^illrent  iii^ 
creased,  taught  ^h^ni  how  to  live  ^  setU^  ^fe,  and 
bytilUngthe  ground  increase  the  quantity  of  prjOt 

mil  i.;  ji  ■  .1         .I'j-  .;■  ■  Jt   ■  J  Til-.         t  .i  ,  ,.<|g;^ 

k  Diodrus  lib,  4.  p.  210.  '  Gcn«  k.  ffi. 
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Vision^  which  the  ^rth  could  produce,  that  hereby 
they  might  live  comfortably,  without  breaking  in 
upon  one  another's  plenty.  At  whit  particular  time 
Noah  instructed  his  children  to  form  civil  societies, 
we  cannot  certainly  say ;  but  I  imagine,  it  might  be 
about  the  time  when  the  persons  who  travelled  to 
ShinaarP  leiFt  him ;  and  that  they  left  him,  because  they 
were  not  willing  to  come  into  the  measures,  and  sub* 
rait  to  the  appointments  which  he  itoade  for  those 
who  remained  with  him.  These  men  perhaps  thought, 
that  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  grbund  was  occasioned 
only  by  too  many  living  too  near  each  other ;  and  that 
if  they  separated  -and  travelled,  the  earth  could  still 
afford  them  sufficient  nourishment,  without  the  labour 
of  tilth  and  culture,  and  this  notion  very  probably 
brought  them  to  Shinaar. 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  us  such  an  account  of 
the  ancient  Indian  polity,  as  may  lead  us  to  conjec- 
ture what  steps  Noah  directed  h's  children  to  take,  in 
order  to  form  nations  and  kingdoms.^  The  Chinese 
kingdom  seems  to  stand  upon  these  r^ulations 
even  to  this  day ;  being,  as  they  themselves  report 
little  different  now  from  what  it  was  when  framed 
by  their  legislators,  &s  they  compute,  above  four 
thousand  years  ago.  The  ancient  writers  called 
all  the  most  eastern  nations  by  the  name  dt 
India.  They  accounted  India  to  be  the  largest  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world,'  nay  as  large  as  all  Asia  besides  ;• 
so  that  they  took  under  that  name  a  much  larger  tract 


P  Sse  b.  ii.    q  Lib.  2.     r  Strabo  lib.  ft.     •  Strabo  lib.  1 5. 
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tfaail-  what  is  now  called  India,  most  probably  all 
IndiSi  and  what  we  now  call  China ;  for  they 
extended  it  eastward  to  the  eastern  sea/  not 
meftning  hereby  what  modem  geographers  call  the 
Eastern  Indian  Ocean,  but  rather  the  great  Indian 
cctftii^  *  which  washes  upon  the  Philippine  Isles. 
The  ancients  had  no  exact  knowledge  of  these  parts 
irf  the  wotld,  but  thought  that  the  land  ran  in  aon^ 
parts,  farther  East,  thiih  it  is  nbw  supposed  to  do,  an4 
itf  others  nbt  so  far ;  but  still  as  they  all  agreed  to  bound 
(he  earth  erery  where  with  waters,    according  to 

Otidj  •■•■  '■'  ^ 

■.  ■  ■  ^' ' 

•  •       •   iMi/ Circamflutts humor  r 

'-'    '  Ultima  posscdit,  solid Umq  ;'coereui tor benu 

80  their  mare  eoum^  oi  Eastern  Sea,'  wa]s  that  which 
terminated  the  extreme  eastern  couhtri^,  howevetr  im* 
jjierfect  a  notion  they  hdd  of  their  true  situation ;  and 
ail  the  countries  from  Bactria  up  to  this  eastern  ocean 
were  their  India.  Though  the  ancient  antiquities  of 
the  countries  we  now  call  India  are  quite  lost  or  di^- 
faced  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  we  go  farther  East 
into  China,  to  which  so  many  incursions  of  the  more 
western  kingdoms  and  conquerors  have  not  so  fre- 
quently reached,  or  so  much  affected;  we  find  great 
remains  of  what  Diodorus  calls  the  ancient  Indian 
polity,  and  which  very  probably  was  derived  from  the 
appointments  of  Noah  to  his  children.     But  let  us 

^Strcbo  .  lib.  %  ubi  sup. 
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enquire  whtt  tkese  ftppointmcniti  probably   iiierie»T*r 
Now  the  Indians  are  divided  into  seven  diflferent  orden 
or  sorts  of  men.     Their  first  legislator  corviid^f^ 
what  empbyments  were  necessary  to  be  undeft^lcM 
and  cultivated  for  the  public  welfare,  and  he  appointed 
several  sets  or  orders  of  men,  that  each  art  or  employ^ 
ment  might  be  duly  taken  care  of,  by  those  whose 
proper  business  it  was  to  employ  then)selve«  in,  % 
4.  Some  were  appointed  U^  be  philosophers  lapd  t^ 
btudy  astronomy.    Zn  ancient  times,  men  bad  n^  way 
of  knowing  when  to  sow  or  till  their  grpyndp.  but  b^ 
observing  the  rising  and  setting  of  particular  fA$^  i 
for  they  had  no  calendar  for  many  ages,  nor  had  they 
divided  the  year,  into  a  set  of  months  ;  but  the  lights 
of  heaven  were, .as  Moses  speaks,  for  signs  tq  them, 
and  for  seasons/  and  for  day^,  and  for  years.     They 
gradually  found    by  experience,  that  when  f  uc|i  (^ 
suph  stars  appef^red,  the  seasons  for  the  several,  partf 
of  tillage  were  come ;  and  tlierefore  found  it  vcirjfi?  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  best  observations  they  could  of  the 
heavens,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  earth,    sp    that 
they  might  expect  the  fruits  in  due  season.    That  th  jf 
was  indeed  the  way,  which  the  ancients  took  to  find 
out  the  proper  seasons  for  the  several  parts  of  the 
husbandman's  employment,   is    evident    both  from 
Hesiod  and  Virgil.    The  seasons  of  the  year  were 
pretty  well  settled  before  Hesiod's  time,  and  much  bet* 
ter  before  that  of  Firgil ;  as  may  appear  from  Hesiod*s 
mentioning  the  several  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and 
winter,  and  the  names  of  some  particular  months.  But 

•  Gen.  1. 
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both  these  poets  have  given  several  specimens  of  ih% 
ancient  directions  for  sowing  and  tillage^  which  men 
at'tfrat  were  not  directed  to  perform  in  this  or  that 
month  I  Of  season  of  the  year :  for  these  were  not  so 
eurly  observed  or  settled,  but  upon  the  rising  or  set^ 
ttnjg  of  particular  stars.    Thus  Hesiod  advises  to  reap 
and  plough  by  the  rising  and  sotting  of  the  Pleiades^' 
to  cut  wood  by  the  dog-star ^^  and  to  prune  vines  by 
the  rising  of  Arcturus.    And  thus  Virgil  lays  it  down 
fbr  a  general  rule,  that  it  was  as  necessary  for  the 
eonntryman  as  for  the  sailor  to  observe  the  stars ;  *  and 
givve  various  directions  for  husbandry  and  tillage  in 
tte  ancient  way,  forming  rules  for  the  times  of  perfotm«> 
iqg  the  several  parts  of  husbandry  from  the  lights  of 
heaven.     Men  had  but  little  notion  of  the  sefuons  of 
die  year,  whilst  they  did  not  knbwwhiit  the  true 
lengA  of  the  year  was ;  or  at  least,  4hey  most  after  •% 
jfcw  years*  revolutions  be  led  into  great  mistakes  aboat 
ftem.  About  a  thousand  years  passed  after  the  Flood, 
before  the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  stars  in  any 
nation,  were  able  to  guess  at  the  true  length  of  the 
jear,    without  mistaking    above  five  days*   in  the 
kngtli  of  it ;  and  in  some  nations  they  mistook  more, 
and  found  out  their  mistake  later.     Now  it  is  easy  to 
see,  what  fatal  mismanagement  such  ignorance  as  this, 
would,  in  six  or  eight  years  time,  introduce  into  our 
agriculture,  if  we  really  thought  summer  and  winter 
should  come  about  five  or  six  days  sooner  every  year 
than  their  real  revolution.    And  I  think,  that  they 


1  Hesiod  ^^ym  tun  KfAtfvt.    Lib.  2.  >  Id.  ibid. 
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who  first  attempted  to  till  the  groulid  miist  do  it  witli 
great  uncertainty  ;  and  perhaps  ocoasioit  many  <tf  the 
famines,  which  were  so  frequent  iftl  ancient  times,,  be* 
ing  not  well  apprized  of  the  true  bourse  of  the  seasQusi 
and  therefore  tilling  and  sowing  in  unseasonable  times, 
and  in  an  improper  manner.  They  ohs^rv^  in  a  little 
time  that  the'  stars  appeared  in  different  positions  at 
differeiitr  times;  and  by  trying  experiments,  they 
came  to  guess  under  what  star,  so  to  speak,  this  or  that 
grkin  was  to  be  sown  and  reaped ;  and  thus  by 
dsgrees  fixed  good  rules  for  their  geoponics^vbefore 
tbey  attained  a  just  and  adequate  notion  of  the  xevf^ 
kition  of  the  year.  But  then  .it  is  obvious,  that  fmf^ 
dne  who(  could  giye  instructions  in  this  matter,  must 
be  hghly  esictoiiied;  being  most  im|>ortantly  useful  in 
e^ery  kingdom.  And  since  no  one  was  able  to  give 
these  instruction^,  unless  he  spent  much  time,  in  care- 
fully making. all  sorts  of  observations  ;  the  best  ,tha(> 
could  be  made  at  first  being  but  very  imperfeqt ;  it 
seems  highly  reasonable  that  every  king  should  set  a* 
part  and  encourage  a  number  of  diligent  students,  to 
cultivate  these  studies  with  all  possible  industry  ;  and 
agreeably  hereto,  they  paid  great  honours  to  these 

• 

astronomers  in  Egypt,  and  at  Babylon,  and  in  every 
other  country  where  tillage  was  attempted  with  any 
prudence  or  success.  Noah  must  be  well  apprized  of 
tlie  usefulness  of  this  study,  having  lived  six  hundred 
years  before  the  Flood  ;  and  was  without  doubt  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arts  of  Ife,  which  had  been  invent- 
ed in  tlie  first  world,  of  which  the  observation  of  the 
stars  had  been  one  ;  so  that  he  could  not  only  apprize 
his  children  of  the  necessity  but  «lso  put  them  .into 
some  method  of  prosecuting  these  studies. 
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Another  set  of  men  were  to  make  it  their  whole 
bosiness  to  till  the  ground  ;  and  a  third  sort  to  k^ep 
and  order  the  c^ttie^  to  chase  and  kill  such  of  the 
beasts  as  would  be  noxious  to  mankind,  or  destroy  the 
tillage,  and  incommode  the  husbandman ;  and  to  take, 
and  tame,  and  feed  such  as  might  be  proper  for  food 
or  serrice.  A  fourth  set  of  men  were  appointdd  to  be 
artificers,  to  employ  themselves  in  making  all  sorts  of 
weapons  for  war,  and  instruments  for  tillage,  and  to 
supply  the  whole  community  in  general  with  all  uten* 
sils  and  furniture.  A  fifth  set  were  appointed  for  the 
arts  of  war,  to  exercise  themselves  in  arms,  .to  be 
always  ready  to  suppress  intestine  tumults  and  disor* 
ders,  or  repel  foreign  invasions  and  attacks,  whene- 
Ter  ordered  for  either  service  ;  and  this  their  standing 
Ibrce  was  very  numerous,  for  it  was  almost  equal  to  the 
number  of  the  tillers  of  the  ground.  A  sixth  sort  were 
the  Epbbri,  or  oversoers  of  the  kingdom,  a  set  of  per- 
sons -employod  to  go  over  every  part  of  the  king^s 
dominions,  examinin/^  the  ufTairs  and  management  of 
the  subjects,  in  order  to  report  what  might  be  amiss, 
that  proper  measures  mi^ht  be  taken  to  correct  and 
amend  it.  And  lastly,  they  had  a  set  of  the  wisest 
persons  to  assist  the  king  as  his  council,  and  to  be  em« 
ployed,  either  as  magistrates  or  officers  to  command 
his  armies,  or  in  governing  and  distributing  justice 
amongst  his  people.  The  ancient  Indians  were,  as 
Diodorus  tells  us,  divided  into  these  seven  different 
eiders  or  sorts  of  men;  and  the  Chinese  polity,.  ac« 
eording  to  the  best  accounts  we  have,  varies  but  little 
in  substance  from  these  institutions  ;  and  according  to 
Le  Compte,  it  was  much  the  same  when  jfirst.setU^d 
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MS  it  is  mm  J  and  therefore  yery  probably  Noab  formed 
suck  8  «plan  as  this    for   the  first  kingdoms.    Tbcf 
Chinese  say,  that  Fohi  their  first  kbig  reigned  orer 
them  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years ;  therefoi^  *  sup^ 
posi^  Noah  to  be  this  Fohi,^  he  began  to  reign  in 
China  one  hundred!  and  fifteen  years  before  his  dea(th»' 
i.  e.  A.  M.  189*1,  for  Noah  was  bom  A.  M.  1059/ 
and  he  lired  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  ^  therefots^ 
ilccording  to  this  account,  wc  may  well  allow  the  truth 
of  what  they  say,  that  theit  goyemment  was  first  set* 
tied  about  itbur  thousand  years  ago.    If  we  begin  Uie 
Christian  tea  with  archbishop  Usher,  A.«  M.  4004, 
this  present  year  1797,  will  be  A.  M.  5731  ;  and  the 
interval  between  this  year,  and  that  in  which  Noah 
first  reigned  in  China,  is  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  years.    But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Noah 
began  the  firsft  kingdom  which  he  erected,  in  China. 
He  came  out  of  the  ark  three  hundred  and  fifty  yeniv 
before  his  death,*  he  settled  in  China  but  one  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  acted  iir 
these  Countries,  as  Mizraim  did  in  Egypt.  He  directed 
his  children  to  form  societies,  first  in  one  place,  and 
then  in  another ;  and  he  might  begin  in  countries  not 
so  far  East  as  China,  at  the  time  when  part  of  his  de» 
scendants  removed  westward  towards  Shinaar,  abcmt 
A.  M.  17S6.'    Now  if  we  dat«  the  rise  of  the  king-^ 
doms  founded  by  Noah  about  this  time,  it  will  in  ti^th 
be  yery  near  four  thousand  years  ago ;  so  that  thei^ 
seems  upon  the  whole  but  very  little  mistake  in  Ham 

^  See  vol.  i.  b.  %.  "^  Vol.  i.  ^  Gen.  kc.  f». 
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Cbineie  account.  Thiey  only  report  tfaingi  dona  by 
Noih  befbre  he  was^  strictly  ipeakingi  their  king ; 
but  htrcUy  before  lie  had  performed  thoie  Very  things 
in  place*  adjacent  and  bordering  upoo:  them.  Some 
iemarhi  may  be  addedi  before  I  dismiis  thia  account  of 
ike  iriooy  upon  which  itseema  u>  probable^  that  Noah 
erected  the  first  kingdoms*    And, 

1«  The  king  in  these  nations  had  the  sole  property  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  All  thelandf  saysDiodorusi' 
waaihe  king's,  and  the  husbandmen  paid  rent  ibr  their 
laadata  the  king,  rt}^  y^^tius^ns  uK^ai  r«/0«^(Afi;  and  ha 
addafturtber,' that  no  private  person  could  be  the  owner 
of  any  land ;  and  even  still  the  lands  in  China  '*  are 
behl  by  aoccagf*,  and  thcf  persons  who  have  the  use  of 
tham  pay  duties  and  contributions  for  them.     Now 
tkeaa  began  very  earLy^  or  rather  were  at  [first  ap« 
pdatod;    fbr,  2,  according  to  Diodorua,  over  and 
above  the  ftnif  the  anciimt  Indians  paid  a  fourth  part 
eftke  product  of  their  ground  to  the  king;  and  with 
the  income  arising  hence,  the  king  maintained  the 
soldiers,  the  magistrates,  the  otiicers,  the  students  of 
utronomy,  and  the  artificers  who  were  employed  for 
the  public*  The  ground-rent,  as  I  might  call  it,  of  the 
lands  seems  to  have  been  the  king's  patrimony,  t^nd  tha 
additional  or  income  tax  wns  appointed  for  thb  public 
service.    S«  They  had  a  law  agaiuKt  slavery  /  forno 


s  Lib.  9.  p.  125.  I,  La  Comte. 
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person  amongst  them  could  absolutely  lose  hisfreedomi 
and  become  a  bondsman.  Many  ofihe  heathen  writers 
thought,  that  this  was  an  original  institution  in  thii 
first  laws  of  mankind.  Lucian  says,  that  there  wal 
such  an  appointment  in  the  days  of  Saturn,^  i.  e.  in 
the  first  ages  ;  and  Athensus  observes  that  the  Baby- 
lonians, Persians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  and  diyers 
other  nations,  celebrated  annually  a  sort  of  Saturnalia, 
or  feasts  instituted  most  probably  in  commemoratioii 
of  the  original  state  of  freedom,  in  which  men  lived  - 
before  servitude  was  introduced ;""  and  as  Moses  re* 
vived  several  of  Noah's  institutons,  so  there  are  ap-' 
pointments  in  the  law  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
Israelites.*"  4.  We  do  not  find  any  national  priests 
appointed  in  the  original  institutions  of  these  nations. 
This  I  think  a  very  remarkable  particular ;  because 
we  have  early  mention  of  the  priests,  in  the  acoonnts 
we  iiave  of  many  other  nations.  In  Egypt  they  were 
an  order  of  the  first  rank,  and  had  a  considerable  share 
of  the  lands  in  the  time  of  Joseph  ;  according  to  Di« 
odorus,  they  had  the  third  part  of  the  whole  land  -of 
Egypt  settled  upon  them.*"  Dionysius  of  Halycar* 
nassus  has  given  us  the  institutions  of  Romulus,  and 
of  Numa,  for  the  establishing  the  Roman  Priesthood  ; 
and  in  the  times  of  Plato  p  and  Aristotle,"!  thou^-tbe 

■ 

^  Lucian.  in  Satornal. 

"■  Atheneus  Deipnos.  1.  14.  p.  639. 

■  LeTiticus  xxT.  k  in  loc,  al.      . 
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political  writen  Iverc  not  unaiiimoui  li6w  iliAy  we^c  to 
be  created,  yet  tlicy  wore  o^nsed^  tlint  an  establitthed 
priettbood  was  nccemiary  in  every  itato  or  kiiif^onii 
But  the  ancient  Indians,  according  to  Diodorus,  liad 
originally  no  such  order.    Diodorus  indeed  says,  that 
the  philosophers  ^rere  sent  for  by  privato  persons  of 
their  acquaintance,  to  their  sacrifices  and  fancrals, 
being  esteemed  persons  much  in  favcmr  ivith  the  gods, 
and  of  great  skill  in  the  cdrcmonicN  to  be  performed 
on  such  occasions.^    But  ^o  must  observe,  that  they 
were  sent  for,  not  as  priests  to  sucrificx.*,  but  nn  learned 
and  good  men,  able  to  instruct  the  common  unlearned 
people  bow  to  pay  their  worship  to  the  Deity  in  thsr 
best  manner.   Therefore  Diodorus  justly  distinguishes, 
and  calls  tlio  part  they  performed  on  these  occasions, 
notAsiTM^ift,  which  would  have  been  tlio  proper  term 
had  they  been  priests  for  the  people,  but  vw^pym^  be- 
ause  they  only  assisted  them  on  these  occasions/    It 
iriil  be  asked,  how  came  these  nations  to  have  no  na« 
tiooal  priests  appointed,  as  there  were  in  som<v  other 
kingdoms?  I  answer  ;  Cloi>  originally  appointed  who 
ibould  be  the  priest  to  every  family,  ur  to  any  number 
of  families  when  assembled  together,  namely  the  first ; 
born  or  eldest ; '  and  us  no  man  cpuld  justly  take  this 
boaour  to  himself,  but  he  that  was  called  or  appointed.  . 

•  Lib.  4.  p.  ia5.  His  woriU  are,  o^  p<x««f«i  --— •  nrflifii* 
Xm^Jimfilm  timo  rm  titm  tts  rt  rats  tp  rn/^  0tt^  ^V9i»t  m^  ■<'  '^"  .. 

Km*  9$ft  rti/9  If  Aiti  iAm\iT»  n^vtift^t  iX^^I'^*  .     .        .^ 
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by  God  to  it ;  *  and  as  God  gave  no  Airt    r  diiectioni 
iu  tbis  matter  until'  he  appointor  the  prieitbood  of 
Aaron  for  the  children  of  Israel ;  so  Noah  had  no 
authority  to  make  constitutions  in  this  matter,  but  was 
himself  the  priest  to  all  his  children^  and  each  of  his 
4ons  to  their  respective  fiunilies  in  the  same  manner,  as 
before  civil  societies  i;rere  erected*    This  I  think  must 
have  been  the  true  reason     *  their  having  no  established 
priests  originally  in  these       ions«     And  ftm  this  cir* 
cumstance,  as  well  as  from  those  before*mentioncd,  I 
imagine,  5.  That  civil  goverument  was  in  these  king- 
doms  built  upon  the  fpundi  ion  o/i  paternal  authority. 
Noah  was  the  father,  the  pi    ;st,  and  became  the  king 
of  all  his  people  ;  which  was  an  easy  transition  ;  for 
who  could  possibly  have  authority  to  set  up  against 
him  ?  It  b  not  likely  that  his  children  who  continued 
with  him  would  not  readily  obey  his  orders,  and  rank 
themselves  in  political  life  according  to  his  appoiabnenl. 
At  his  death  the  priesthood  descended  to  the  eldest  ^on^ 
and  the  rule  and  authority  of  civil  governor  followed- 
of  course ;  for  how  chould  it  well  be  otherwise  ?  Some* 
thing  extraordinary  must  happen  before  any  particular 
person  would  attempt  to  set  himself  above  one,  to 
whom  his  religion  had  in  some  measure  subjected  him; 
therefore  the  eldest  son  at  the  &ther's  death  beiog  the 
only  person  who  could  of  right  be  priest  to  his  bvethren 
and  thefar  children,  unto  him  only  nmst  be  their  deske ; 
and  he  must  be  the  only  person  who  could  without 
difficulty  andopposiUonrjile  over  them.    This  method   ^ 

of  erecting  governments  is  so  easy  and  natural,  that'  ^ 

.  <i 
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tome  very  learned  writers  cannot  conceive  how  civil  ' 
govemment  could  possibly  be  raised  upon  any  otheir 
foundation.    However,  the  most  convincing  evidenceii 
Qgainst  their  opinion  will  appear,  when  we  come  Iq 
examine  the  kingdoms  erected  by  the  raen  who  lived 
at,  and  dispersed  from,  the  land  of  Shinaar.    It  if 
BOtural  to  think,  that  Noah  formed  his  children  whQ 
lived  under  him^  in  tliis  method.    And  if  he  had  even 
divided  the  world  between  his  three  sons,  be  som^ 
writers  have  without  any  reason  supposed,  giving  Afriok 
to  Ham,  Europe  to  Japhct,  and  placing  Shem  in  Asia ; 
he  no  doubt  would  have  iiistructod  them  to  observe  thi$ 
method  all  over  the  world.    But  how  can  we  imagine 
that  Noah  ever  thought  of  making  any  other  division    . 
of  the  world,  than  merely  to  direct  his  children  to  te* 
move  and  separate  from  one  another,  when  they  fouiu} 
it  inconvenient  to  live  together  i    He  taught  theni  a 
method  by  which  many  families  might  join,  and  ma)(f 
their  liumbers  of  use  and  service  to  the  whole  commu* 
nity ;    but  they  who  would  not  follow  his  directions 
took  their  own  way,    and  travelled    to  a  place  far 
distant  where  they  afterward  settled  upon    different 
maxims,    and    at     different    times,     as    accidental 
circumstances  directed  and  contributed  to  it.    But,  6* 
By  supposing  tliat  Noah  foimded  the  eastern  kingdonu 
of  India  and  China  upon  the  model  I  have  mentioned^ 
we  see  clearly  how  these  nations  came  to  be  so  potent 
and  able  to  resist  all  attacks   made  upon  them ;  as 
KinusandSemiramis  experienced,  when  they  attempted 
to  invade  and  over-run  them"*    If  Noah   appointed  a 
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tdWiery  in  each  of  these  kin ^^doms  almost  as  ntuncrotlit' 
&s'U>eir  husbandineh ;  aiid  they  began  to  form  and  ek- 
ercfec  themselTes  so  early  as  about  A;  M'.  1736 ;  'siiicc 
k^appears  Hiat^Niniis  did  iM  invade  Bactria  and  IndiA 
6JiiiV  almost  thr^e  llundred  years  after  this  time ;  tlies# 
rihtions  must,  before  he  invaded  them,  hare  become 
^fery  considerable  for  their  military  sirength,  and  far 
flfttperior  to  any  armies  that  could  come  from  Shinaar. 
7v '  The  supposing  these  kingdoms  t6  differ  very  littl« 
at  present  in  their  constitution  from  what  they  were  at 
their  first  settlement,  is  very  consistent  with  the  ac- 
counts  we  have  of  their  present  letters  and  language. 
1ft  both  these  they  seem  to  have  made  very  little  or  no 
Improvement,''  but  have  adhered  very  strictly  to  their 
first  rudiments  ;  and  why  may  we  not  very  justly  sup- 
f^setbat  they  have  been  equally  tenacious  of  their 
original  settlement  and  constitution.  But  let  us  now 
6oine  to  the  nations  and  governors,  which  arose  from 
and  in  the  land  of  Shinaar. 

r 

'  Nimrod  was  the  first  of  them.  Polybius  has  con- 
jectured, tliat  the  first  kings  in  the  world  obtained 
iheir  dominion  by  being  superior  to  all  others  in  strength 
And  courage  ; ""  and  it  very  evidently  appears  that  this 
was  the  foundation  of  Nimrod's  authority.  He  was  a 
mightt/  hunter  J  and  from  hence  he  began  to  be  a 
mighty  one  in  the  earth. ^  When  the  confusion  of 
tongues  caused  the  builders  of  Babel  to  separate,  they 
must  have  known  that  it  was  jnccessary  not  to  break 
into  very  small  companies;  for  if  they  had,  the  wild 
beasts  would  have  been  too  hard  for  theni.     Plato 


^  Sec  vol.  i,  b;  2,  b^  4. 

»  Polybius  lib.  6.  p.  361 .     ,  ^  Gen.  x.  t,  9. 


tliinks,  <^at  mankind   in  the  fiirst  ligrs  U^^dliji'iitid* 

down^  <mp  here  and  another  there,  until  tlie  fear  of  tk^ 

l^idld  beasts  compelled  them  to  unite  tn  bodlas  for  thdl^ 

preservatibn.'    This  docs  not  ^eem  to  be  trbe  in  iltet*j^ 

for  mainkind  always  from  the  beginning  lived-  in  smnor 

aott  of  companies  ;  and  the  beasts,  which'  in  timdiblb^ 

canle  wild  and  ravenous,  do.^ot  appear  to  have  beeti> 

SQ  at  first,  or  at  least  jiot  knowing  the  strength  of  maur^. 

tliey  ^vere  not  so  ready  to, assault  him  :  biit  the  f ear  o£t 

man^  and  the  dread  of  mrui  was  upon  them.*  And  manv 

kind,4ii  the  ftges  before  the  Flood,  tamed  them^  or  i«w. 

duoed'them  to  a  great  degree ;  wliich  is  evident  both  fromi 

No^'s  being  able  to:  get  all  sorts  of  living  creatures  Inta. 

bisaiA).'  and  from  its  being  capable  o£  containing  somev 

of  ev^^  kind  and  species.     But  after  the  Flood,:  near  ac 

hundred  yeaxs  had<pastBed>.  before  any  human  inhabik 

tantiiad  borne  to' dwell  in' these 'conotrieft;  and  th^: 

beasts  which  might  have  roved  hither,  haA  had  time  M 

multiplly  in 'great  numbers,  and  to  oontiFact'a'  wild  andl 

savage >) nature,  and  prodigious  fiorb^iess;  so  that. 'it 

could  tiot  be  safe  for  individuiils,  or  very;  small  cook^ 

panies  of  men,  to  luizard  .themselves  amongst  them;:> 

But  Nirarod  taught  hia  followers  how  Ihey  .might  at-^ 

tempt  to  conquer  and  reduce  them  ;  and  being  a  man. 

of  superior  strength  as  well  as  courage,  it  was  as  n^tu* 

ral  for  the  rest  of  the  company  to  follow  him  as  t^iair 
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captain  of  leader,  as  it  is,  to  use  Pdybins'  c6mparisoii,^ 
for  the  cattle  to  foiloi^  tbe  stoutest  and  starohgest  in  the 
H^.  AJad  Mrhen  he  vf^s  thus  beccMae  their  captain, 
be  quickly  became  their  judge  in  all  debates  wliich 
might  arise,  and  their  ruler  and  director  in  aU  the 
affaiirs  and  offices  of  civil  life.''  In  a  little  time  hft^ 
turned  bill  thoughts  from  hunting  to  building  cities, 
aad  endeavoured  to  instruct  those,  who  had  put  tliem* 
selves  under  him,  in  the  best  and  most  commodious 
ways  of  living ; '  but  whoever  considers  what  ago  he 
could  be  of,  when  he  *  began  to  be  a  ruler,  and  the 
hi^t  which  Moses  gives  of  his  hunting,  must  think  it 
most  reasonable  to  found  his  dominioti  upon  his  strei^h 
and  valour,  which  certainly  was  the  cause  of  hia  first 
Bise.  In  the  eaily  ages  a  larg«  stature,  and  prodfgioos 
streng^  were  the  most  enguging  qualifio«tioiis  to  laiae 
men  to  be  comaandevs  aiid  kings.  We  read-  fai  Aris* 
Mle,^  that  flie  j&hiopians  anciently  chose  persons  of 
the  largest  lAature  to  be  their  kiligs ;  and  tbdugh  Saul 
lias  mdde  kin^  of  Israd  by  tbe  apecial  appointment  of 
Gooy  j^t  it  appears  to  have  been  to  inooniiderable 
circumstance  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  that  he  was  m 
choice  mnd  goodly  i/oung  man :  and  there  was  not 

'      ■'■■■'■  '  ■        ^<»- 

*  Lib.  6.  §  3.  ir.  631. 

J^Xff^^*^*    Polyb.  Histar:  tib.  6.  p.  633. 
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nmong  the  ckUdrtsh  of  Israel  a  goodikr  pet^n  thdn 
he:  from  his  shoulders  and  upwatiy  he  was  kightir 
than  any  of  the  people  J  Potybius  remairkfi,  that 
.iirlieiiever  experience  convinced  tliein,  tlu^  other  qua- 
iificaliont  besides  strength  and  a  warlike  disposition 
were  necessary  for  t&e  people'^  happiness,  theil  they 
chose  persons  of  the  greatest  prudence  and  wisdom  fdt 
their  go  vemors ;  ^  which  <seems  to  have  been  the  Ifkct 
in. the  land  of  Shinaar,  when  Nimrod  died,  ttnd  Bdtis 
was  made  king  after  his  decease*' 

AU  the  kingdoms  which  were  raised  by  the  men  df 
'Shinaar,  were  not  built  upon  this^ foundation.  Nim«> 
rod  began  as  a  captain,  his  subjects  being  at  first  oi^y 
eoldiers  under  him ;  but  probably  some  other  societiiBto 
^gan  in  the  order  of  masters  and  servants.  Skmie  wisd 
iad  understanding  men,  who  knew  how  to  contriif^ 
«iethods  for  tilUng^and  cultivating  the  gronnd,  fet 
managing  cattle,  and  for  pruning  aiid  planting  ihsrffi* 
trees,  and  preserving  ai^  using  the  fruits ;  took  into 
thtur  families  and  promised  to  provide  for  such  ak 
would  become  their  servants,  and  be  subject  to  their 
direction.  Servitude  is  very  justly  defined  by  the 
Civilians  to  be  a  slate  of  subjection  tontra  naturamf 
very  diflferentfrom  and  contrary  to  the  natural  rightl 
of  mankind  ;  and  they  endeavour  to  qualify  the  as- 
sertion of  Aristotle,*  who  thought  that  some  persons 


sw* 
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.were  by  nature  desigfied'for  servitude.  The  established 
politics  of  all  nations,  with  which  Aristotle  was  ac- 
quainted, could  hardly  fail  tobia^him  in  this  opinion. 
We  have  now  a  truer  sense  of  things  than  to  think, 
that  Goo  has  made  soifie  .persons  to  be  slaves  and  the 
mere  property  of  other's.  God  has  indeed  given  dif- 
ferent abilities  both  of  mind  and  body  to  different 
men.  •■  Some  are  best  able  by  their  powers  of  mind  to 
Juiyent  tund  contrive,  and  others  more  fit  to  execute 
with  strength  those  designs,  which  are  by  the  direc- 
tions of- other  people  marked  out 'and  contrived  for 
iliem.  In  this  way, all  mankind  arc  mode  serviceable  tb 
oike  another,  without  absolute  dominion  in  spme,  or 
.slavery  in  others ;  Which  is  fully  experienced  in 
.(Christian  kingdoms.  Busbequius,™  a  very  ingenious 
writer, queries  much,  whether  the  abolishing  servitude 
^as  been  advantageous  to  the  public;  but  I  cannot 
think  what  he  has  said  for  his  opinion  is  at  all  con- 
clusive. The  grandeur  of  particular  persons  may  be 
greater,  where  they  are  surrounded  with  multitudes  of 
slaves  ;  but  a  community,  which  consists  of  none  but 
citizens,  is  in  a  better  capacity  to  procure  and  improve 
the  advantages,  which  arise  from  government  and 
society ;  such  a  body  is,  I  may  say,  politically  alive 
in  all  its  parts  and  members,  and  every  individual  has 
a  real  interest  of  its  own  depending  in  the  public  good. 
As  to  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from,  or  miscar- 
riages of  the  low  vulgar  people  ;  not  their  liberty,  but 
an  abuse  of  it  is  the  cause  of  them,  and  they  may  be 
as  easily  taught  to  be  good  citizens  in  their  stations,  as 

»  Epist.  3. 
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jgood  lervants.    Now  this  sense  of  things  prevailed  im, 
the.partil  li^ere  Noah  liettled;'*  but  bif^  children,  vfho 
left  Jhin  aiid  travelled  to  Shinnar,  quickly  fell  into 
mother  polities.   At  the  time  of  the  Icon  fusion  of  tbn^es, 
they  bad  practised  or  cuUivnted  bat  few  arts  to  pro- 
vide- •  £dt  the  neoeHsuries  of  lite.     They :  had  •  travelled 
from  Ararat  to  Shinaar,  and  cngagi'd  in  a  wikUprojcct 
to  little  purpose,  of  buildinio^  a  tower,  but  iikd  not  laiil 
any  ilvise  stkemes  for  a  settled  lifo.    But  wlien  tliey  re- 
solved to  till  the  earth,  it  naturally  occurred^  that  Uioirt^ 
:WhO'knew  how  to  manage  and  direct  in  Ordering  the 
ground)  should  take  under  their  care  those  nvho  were 
Motsoskilful,  and  provide  for  t1iem,  employing  them 
to  work  under  their  direction,     ftusbandry,  in  the 
early  days,  before  the  seasons  were  known,  ^fia,'  as  I 
kavc'said,  vcl*y  imperfect,  and  there -wore  but  fern 
whom  we  can  suppose  to  have  had  much  sldli  in  it ;  so 
thatdiose  who  had,  must  erery  where  hart  as  many 
bands  at  their  disposal,  ns'thoy  knew  how  to  employ, 
and  were  soon  attended  witTi  a  great  number  of  Her-  « 
vanti.     It  is  very  evident,  that  the  heads  of  Abrahain^n 
family  acquired    servants  in  this  manner  very  early  ; 
for  Abraham  himself,"  though  perhaps  the   greatest 
part  of  his  father's  house  remained   at  Haran,°  and 
•ome  pact  were  gone  with  Lot,^  before  ho  had  lived 
half  his  life,  was  master  of  three  hundn^d  and  eighttn^n 


■  DiodorusSiculus  says  of  the  ancient  Indians,  that  they 
ffery  one  took  care,  iXiuOi^oy  vaufy^jiviat  r^jv  ta^r%r%  rtfAoiv  n 
99i9i'  Tits  yaf   (jM^o¥\»s    fxriQ^  i>t>jipix«v   /x»>d'   vwoin'rflnv  »\\otSf 
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•ervants;  naytheywere  (Cbanlkei)^  tra  .edtarvanti^ 
or  htonghi  up  to  be  warriors.  Ho  had  probably  many 
others  besides  these,  and  all  those  wore  bom  la  his 
house, '  and  he  had  others  boog^ht  with  hia  moafy  f- 
from  whence  it  appears  plainly,  that  servitude  arose 
Tory  early  amongst  tl  men.  The  confuftioii  of 
tongues  broke  all  their  m  mros  of  lirinif  tocher  ^ 
and  they  had  lived  a  wan  ing  life»  without  cuhitat* 
img  any  useful  arts  to  provi  i  themselves  a  livelyhood^ 
So  when  they  came  to  settle,  the  unskilAil  muUituda 
found  it  their  best  way  to  take  the  course  wdiidl 
Pdsidonius  the  Stoic  mentions  '^  to  become  vdluntaqr 
servants  to  others,  obliging  themselves  to  beat<4heir 
command,  barguinuig  to  receive  the  neoessaries  of 
life  for  H ;  f dfXov  i*  mm/  (Ai9^  «a(  mnou  x^miMViif  fsa 
•iTioir,  snys  Eubalus.^  They  knew  not  how  to  pM^ 
Tide  themfiiclves  food  and  raiment,  and  were  (hcseftaa 
desirous  to  submit  to  masters,  who  could  piovide 
4hese  tilings  for  them.  It  was  no  easy  thinjif  Ibr 
«nen  of  little  genius  and  low  parts  to  live  iidepM. 
^rnt  in  those  early  days;  therefore  multitudes  of 
poiipio  thought  it  far  safer  to  live  under  the  care  aai 
proviKioii  of  ilioHc  who  knew  how  to  manage,  than  to 
set  up  for  thomsolvcN.  They  thouglit,  like  GhaliMii 
in  PInutiis,  who  would  not  part  with  tho  poiaOB 
promised  him  in  niarriagr,  though  lu;  might  hate  faafl 
his  Itborty  for  her  ;  but  replied  to  his  master.  JLiber 

rt  siMj  meo  pericuh  vivauiy  nunc  vivo  iyo.  **    Ho  was  '' 
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^  Gen  xiT.  14.         '  Chap.  xiv.  14.        'Ibid.  xvll.  27. 
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wdl  conteiiicJ  with  his  condition  $  a  security  of 
liaTiiig  necessaries  was  in  his  opinion  a  full  rocom<* 
pmce  for  all  the,  inconveniences  of  a  servile  state* 
Many  families  were  raised  in  this  -manner,  perliaps, 
wmimgti  Nimrod^s  subjects ;  some  of  whom,  when  they 
dumglit  themselves  in  a  condition  for  it,  removed  from 
lader  him,  and  planted  kingdoms  in  countries  at  a 
dMaiioe«  Thus  Ashur  went  out  of  his  land  into 
Ai^rit)  and  with  his  followers  built  cities  there  ;*> 
•ad  many  other  leading  mcn^  who  had  never  beea 
■dbjeet  to  him,  fonncd  companies  in  this  manner^ 
•ad  planted  jthom  in  places  where  they  chose  to  nettle, 
Abtaham  had  a  very  numerous  company,  before  he 
lid  a  paternal  right  to  govern  any  one  person ;  for  he 
vasnakthe  eldest  son  of  his  &ther;^  nor  was  he  the 
Mkat  of  one  child,  when  he  led  liis  men  to  fight 
vith-tbe  king  of  Elamand  his  confederates.'  Thua 
Esav^  who  had  but  five  sons  by  his  three  wives,  be^ 
sidea  some  daughters,'  though  he  did  not  marry 
nor  i&ttempt  to  settle  in  the  world  until  he  was  forty 
jrears  (rfd,  had,  before  lie  was  a  hundred,  when  ha 
went  to  meet  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Laban,  a 
fiuttily  so  numerous,  as  to  afford  him  four  hundred 
men  to  attend  him  upon  any  expedition,^  and  with 
these  and  the  increase  of  them,  his  children  made*" 
themselves  dukes,  and  in  time  kings  of  Edom, 
Thus  it  is  certain,  that  kingdoms  were  raised  by  men 
of  prudence  and  sagacity,  in  taking  and  providing 

xaasmsssssssa        ,  1 1  i  ,  ,  i        ,  ij     i'  1 1  ,      ■     i    '  1 1 1    i  |r 
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for  a  nuitAerof  ketvnnts.  Sometikieg  a  very  potchf  J 
kfngdbm  aros6  from  several  of  these  f^ttiilies  agreeing  * 
to  settle  wrtder  ih6  direction  of  him  irho  had  thi*  i<W  ^ 
potior  family  at  thfe*  time  of  their  scftlemertf,  or  irtf  " 
Kei$t*a'b1e  to  managed 'fior  the  public  welfare.  At  MUft^"^ 
times  one  family  biBcame  a  kitigdom^  li'ay  aild*  •oWi'l^'^ 
times  one  familybrahdicd  and  divided  ifself  into  scveriiy  ** 
little  nations ;  for  thtti^  there  were  twelve  princes  dii*»  ' 
sceiided  from  IshmNel.'  In  all  tfiese  cases,  tbe'firlt  ^ 
Aiasters  of  the  faihiiies  b^gan  with  a  few*4fervattW/  eiW' 
crettsed  them  by  degrees ;  and  in  time,'€heir  ficrValM^ ^ 
grew  too  numerous  to  be  contained  M  6he  km  thetaMtf  * 
family  with  their  masters ;  and  when  (hey  diti  tb,  tliet^  - 
tnasters  appointed  them  a  way  of  livii^,  whicli  sbottHP  ; 
Itot  intirely  free  thent  from  subjectiM',  but  yet  giMr'<^ 
them  some  liberty  and  property  of  tlit^ir  own.'  Bomoeiii^  1 
in  Homer,  the  k^per  of  Ulysseis*  cattle,  had  a  UttMT  i 
honse,  a  wife  and  family,  and  perqpiisites  ;  soai-tiif  4 
hare  wherewith  to  entertain  a  strangcfr'  in  a  mamldf  A 
Suitable  to  the  coHiliticM  of  a  servant,'  whose  btisiiiMif^ 
waslo  manage  his  master^s  cattle^  and  supply  bii['fi( 
tiible  frofn  the  produce.  Tacitus^  informs  us,  thaV' * 
the  servants  of  the  ancient  Germans  lived  in  this  mtt^  -4 
ner;  IHio  were  not  employed  in  domestic  at(endancfqi*4 
but 'had  their  several  houses  and  families;  andtM^'^ 
owner  of  the  substance  committed  totheir  care  rcqnircdl  ^ 
from  them  a  quantity  of  corn,*  a  number  of  cattle,  oi  \ 
such  doothing  or  commodities  at  he  had  occasion  forj>  '^ 
At  first  a  family  ccmld  wander  like  that  of  Abraham  |    ^ 

I  '1 

*  Gen.  xvil.  20.  %xr.  16.  •  Odyss.  lib.  14.  I 
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igp  degr^s  it  must  multiply  to  t<H>  great  a  bulk  to 
iimpveablc  or  ni^nag^E^ble ;  and  tben  the  master 
lad  of  it  suffered  lUtle  Amiliesto.  grow  up-^rider 
Jiipkntin^  tbem  iicre  and  tliere/wUiua  the  qxteiit 
Htpossessions^  and  roapin^j^  from  their  labotirB  a 
l^fiD4  plentiful  provii^ioa  for  bis  ow^n  domestics.  In 
I ^nb^Qitbe  number,  of  these  families  cncreascd^ 
pild  <want .  inspectors  or  ove^sieers  of  his  servants 
ipit  several.  en3ipk>yments ;  and  byt  degrees  thie 
dispr  Md  wcallii  of  the  master  oncreased,  and .  th^ 
illBlgcs  of  tUe.SQrvants  grewi^vith  it.  >  Heads  of  fa* 
yi,)^came  kings^  and  their  .hou:>e<^^  together  with 
aar.habitetiouK  of  tlirir  dornestic;^^  became  cities  ; 
their  jervaots,  in  tliuiir  several  occupations  .and 
afrinentS)  became  wealth}^  and  ConsukraUe  sob*' 
;  wad  the  iat^pectors  or  overseers  of  them  became' 
iters  of  state,  and  mnuagersdof  tthei^Uie  ^Sakac 
ifgdoms.     If  we  consider  the  ancient  :fenurertio£ 
iia  many  nations,  we  slmil  find  labundant  reason... ta 
Pie  that,  the  property  of  ^ubjecta  iii.  divers  J^ing9> 
^  began  from  this  ori^:iIl .    Kiiigs^  or  planters  xif 
Hkxiy  employed  thf'ir  scrvant9<to  iill  the  ground  ;. 
'A  time  both  the  iiiabtcrs  and  servants,  grew  Jribhl 
ipcieascd ;  the  ina&toisguve  away  their  land  totheiit 
lOis^  reserving  only  to  themselves  portions  of  the. 
act  J  or  some  services  IVoni  those  whooccupiedlhem; . 
\  servants  became  teiuuils,  tind  tenants  in  time  be- 
lowners,  and  owners  lield  tlioir  lands  under  various 
es,  daily  emerging  into  more  andmofe  liberty;  and 
igth  of  time  getting  quit  of  all  the  burden,  and 
almost  of  the  very  marks  of  servitude,  with  wlych 
e$  were  at  first  encumbered .  There  niay ,  I  think,  be 
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many iJeaMrisas^gned,  for  thinkuig  thfrt  the  kn^cmilB 
Assyiia^first  fooHdedbyAshnr,  the  kingdom  of  theMedei^] 
and  particularly'that  of  Persia,  as  ircll  as  other  kingtr! 
doms,  remarkably  subjectlrirtheir  most  ancient  oonstitvi 
tionsto  despotic  authority;  were  Bi  first raiscsd upoA 
these  foundations.  And  perhaps  the  kingdoms  of  ihk 
Philistines  governed  by  Abimelech  ui  Abraham^  tnrik 
was  of  the  sunc  sort ;  for  that  king  seems  to  haive  haM 
the  property  of  aU  the  land  of  Fbilistia,  when  he  gafM 
Abraham  leave  to  live  where  he  would  ,^  for  Abimelech*fl 
subjects  seem  every  where  to  be  called  his  sertaats ;  * 
and  his  fear  and  concern  about  Abraham,  was  nol 
upon  account  of  his  people,  but  of  himself,  aad  ai 
his  son's  son.^  In  the  dajrs  of  Isaac,  when  he  weal 
into'the  had  of  the  Phiistines  to  sojourn,  about  ii 
kimdrod  years  after  the  time  when  Abraham  livsli 
there ;  the  Philistines  seem  from  servants  to  haTe  be^s 
come  subjects,  in  the  way  I  have  before  mentioaid^ 
and'aecordingly  Moses'  style  about  them  is  aMend^ 
The  persons  who  in  Abraham's  time  were  called  AU^ 

■ 

melech's  servants,^  were  in  Isaac's  time  cdled  AU% 
meleclt's  people,^  or  the  men  of  Gerar,*  ar  the  FUiJi 
iistines,'  or  the  herdsmen  of  Gerar.  In  Abrahafldl 
time  the  kingdom '  of  Philistia  was  in  its  inlancj ;  fef 
Isaac's  dajrs,  the  king  and  his  servants  with  him  wsMi 
in  a  better  condition.*  ? 

.. Y 

«  Gen.  XX.  15.  ^  Ver.  8.  h  xxi.  «5. 

iVer.  33.  1"  G^.  XX.  8.  &  xxi.  M.     ^ 

*  Chap.  XXVI.  Ver.  11.  «  Ver  7.  ■  Ver.  14.  f 

*  I  need  not-ohserve  that  Abimelech  seems  to  be  s 
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Moft  of  the  kii^doms  in  tfnd  nearCooaaa  leem  to  bat^ 
faeea  originally  8o  constituted,  that  the  people  in  them 
had  great  liberty  and  power.  One  would  almost  think 
that  the  children  of  Heth  had  no  king,  when  Abrahanl 
petitioned  them  fqr  a  burying«plaee ;'  for  he  4}id  not 
nahe  his  address  to  a  particular  person,  but  $tood  up 
md  bewed  him$elf  to  the  people  of  the  land,  even  to 
the  children  of  Jfeth.'^  And  when  Epbron  and  ho 
bargained,  their  agreement  was  ratified  by  a  popular 
council/  If  Heth  was  king  of  this  country,  his 
people  had  a  great  sliare  in  the  administration.  Thus 
it  wa*  at  Shechem,  where  llamor  was  king;  the  princo 
determined  nothing  wherein  the  public  was  concerned^ 
wiliKmt  communing  with  the  men  of  his  city  about  iU\ 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  not  at  first  founded  upoa 
dsspotie  authority  ;  where  the  king  had  his  estates  or. 
patrimony,  the  priests  had  their  kads^  and  the  corn* 
Mm  people  had  their  patrimony  independent  of  both* 
Thus  we  read  of  the  land  of  Harness ;  ^  which  was  tho, 
Uiig*s  land,  so  called  from  a  king  of  that  name."  The 
pvieits  had  their  lands,  which  they  did  not  sell  im* 
Joaeph  ;  *  and  that  the  people  had  lands  independent 


per  name  for  tbe  kings  of  Philistia,  as  Pharaoh  was  for,, 
those  of  Egypt.    And  Phicol  was  so  likewise  for  on^  em« . 
ployed  in  the  post  which  the  persons  so  named  enjoyed. 
»  Gen.  xxiii.  ^  Ver.  7.  '  Ver.  10.  IS. 

*  Chap  xxxiY.  20,  21.  t  Gen  xhli.  11. 

*  Rameses  wan  the  eighteenth  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  ae* 
cording  to  Sir  J.  MarMhr.ni,  from  Synccllus. 

*  Gra  xlvii.  22,  20. 
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pftihe  crown^  is  evident  from' the  piurchafies  which 
Joyseph  ma^*^    For  vfo  maycoacliide  from  these  pmr- 
chaises,  that  Pharaoh  had.uo  power  to  raise  taxes  upcm 
his  subjects  to.  encrease  Ids  own  mveniiey  until  he  had 
bought  the  original  tight,  which  each  private  penoif 
and  had  in  hi^ipossessions,  for  this.  Joseph  did  fori  him|[^ 
and  >Yhen  this  was  done,  Joseph  raised  the  crown  a  very 
ample  revenue,  by  regrantingalLthe  lands,  res^vingf 
a  fifth  part  of  the  product  to  be  paid  to  the  king.'  We 
may  observe  likewise  that  the  people  of  Egypt  well 
understood  the  distinction  between  subjects  and  servants; 
for  when  they  came  to  sell  their  land,  they  ofiered  to^ 
sell  themselves  too ;  and  desired  Joseph,  saying,  iirjf 
us  and  our  landj  and  we  and  our  land  will  be  strumt$ 
unto  Pharaoh.*    Diodorus  Siculus  lias  given  a  full 
and  true  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  constitution ;  ^ 
where  he  says  the  land  was  divided  into  three  parts* 
1.  One  part  was  the  priests^  with  which  they  provided 
all  sacrifices,  and  maintained  all  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion.   2.  A  second  port  was  the  king's,  to  support  his 
court  and  femily,  and  supply  expences  for  wars,  if 
they  should  happen ;  and  he  remarks,  that  the*  king 
having  so  ample  an  estate,  raised  no  taxes  upon  his 
subjects.    3.  The  remainder  of  the  land  was  divided 
amongst  the  subjects,  whom  Diodorus  calls  soldiers, 
not    making    a  distinction,    because    soldiers    and 
subjects  in  most  nations  were  the  same  ;  and  it  was 


^  Gen.  xWil.  ver.  19,  20:  ■  Ver,  «4* 

•  Ver.  18. 

^  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  66. 
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the  ancient  piUctice  for  all  that  held  lands  in  a  kingdom, 
to  go  to  war  when  occasion  required.     He  says,  like- 
wise^ that  there  were  three  other  orders  of  men  in  the 
kingdom,    husbandmen,    shepherds,    and    artificers; 
but  tbese  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  citizens  of  the 
kingdom,  but  servants  or  tenants,  or  workmen  to  those 
who  were  the  owners  of  the  lands -and  cattle,  ,  When 
Muraim'  led  his  followers  into  Egypt,  it  is  mo^t  pro-  * 
bable  that  many  considerable  persons  joined  their  fanii- 
Ilea  and  went  with  him;  and  these  families  being  in? 
liepiendient,  until  they  agreed  upon  a  coalition  for  their 
coimnoii  advantage,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  they 
igieed  upon  a  plan  which  might  gratify  every  family, 
lad  its  descendants,  with  a  suitable  property,  which  they 
might  improve  as  thcii:  own.     Herodotus  gives  an  ac- 
eoimt  of  the  Egyptian  polity  ;  ^  where  he  says,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  divided  into  seven  orders  of  men  ;  but 
he  takes  in.  the  tillers  of  the  ground  or  husbandmen, 
the  artificers,  and  the  shepherds,  who  were  at  first 
only  servants  employed  by  the  masters  of  the  families 
to  whom  they  belonged,  and  not  free  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom .;  and  adds  an  order  of  seamen,  which  must  be  of 
later  date.     Herodotus'  account  might  perhaps  be  true 
lespecting  their  constitution,  in  times  much  later  than 
those  of  which  I  am  treating.     There   is  one  thing 
very  remarkable  in  the    first   polity  of  kingdoms; 
namely,  that  the  legislators  paid  a  surprizing  deference 
to  the  paternal  authority,  or  jurisdiction  which  fathers 
were  thought  to  have  over  their  cliildren  ;  and  were 
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extremely  cautious  how  th^y  made  any  ttate-law0 
which  might  affect  it*  When  Romulus  had  flramed 
the  Roman  constitution,  he  did  not  attempt  to  limit 
the  powers,  which  parents  were  thought  (o  have  over 
theiir  children  ;  so  that,  as  Dionysius  of  HalicaitiBssni 
observes,  a  father  had  full  power,  either  to  imprison. 
Or  enslave,  or  to  sell,  or  to  inflict  the  severest  eotpomt 
punishments  upon,  or  to  kill  hb  son  ;  even  tlioaigli 
the  son  at  that  very  time  was  in  the  highest  employments 
of  the  state,  and  bore  his  office  wiA  the  greatest  pob* 
lie  applause.''  And  when  Numa  attempted  to  Hnit 
this  extravagant  powef,  he  carried  his  limitailiofr  no 
further,  than  to  appoint,  that  a  son,  if  married  witk 
his  father's  consent^  should  in  some  measure  be  freed 
from  BO  unlimited  a  subjection  • 

The  first  legisiators  cannot  be  supposed  to  hato  at* 
tempted  any  dther  improvements  of  their  coantfy,  than 
what  woukl  naturally  arise  from  agriculture,  posMmigo, 
and  planting  ;  for  traffic  began  in  ^fier-ages.  Hence 
it  soon  appeared,  that  in  fertile  and  open  contidnea^ 
they  had  abundance  of  people  more  than -they  ^eotfld 
employ  ;  for  few  hands  would  quickly  learn  to  p#odm^ 
a  maintenance  for  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  tfl« 
lage  of  the  ground,  or  the  care  of  (he  cattle.  Blit  %k 
mountainous  and  woody  countries,  where  jfhiitfol  tand 
open  plains  were  rarely  met  with,  men  multij^jr^ 
faster  than  they  could  be  maintained.  Ilenco  it  eone 
to  pass,  that  these  countries  commonly  sent  ibrtk  'fine- 
qucnt  colonies  and  plantations ;  when  their  inhabilaHis 


<*  Dionys.  JIalicar.  lib.  t.  c«  30,  27. 
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were  so  numerous,  that  Wievc  land  could  not  bear  ihcm^ 
i,  e.  could  not  produce  a  sufficient  maintenance  for 
them.  But  in  more  fruitful  nations,  where  greater 
mulUtades  could  be  supported  ;  the  kings  had  at  their 
eonunand  great  bodies  of  men,  and  employed  them 
either  in  raising  prodigious  buildings,  or  formed  thetti 
iiiio  powerful  armies.  Thus  in  Egypt  they  built  pyra- 
midtf^  at  Babylon  they  encompassed  the  city  with  waUs 
of  an  woredible  height  and  thickness ;  and  they  conr 
<}iier^  and  brought  into  subjection  all  tlie  nation! 
round  about  them. 

The  first  kings  laid  no  sort  of  tax  upon  their  sub# 
jeotSy  to  maiutaiii  either  soldiers  or  seryants  ;  for  all 
the  tribute  they  took  was  from  strangers,  and  theic 
pwn  people  were  free.  But  they  had  in  every  country 
laig^r  portions  of  land  than  their  subjects,  and  when* 
ever  they  conquered  foreign  kingdoms,  they  encreased 
their  revenue  by  laying^^n  annual  tribute  or  tax  upop 
them*  Ninus  was  the  first  l^ing  who  took  this  course ;  * 
he  over-^an  all  his  neighbours  with  bis  armies,  and 
obliged  tbe^n  to  buy  their  peace  by  paying  yearly  such 
tribute  a$  he  thought  fit  to  exact  from  them.  The 
conquered  nations,  however  free  the  subjects  of  them 
vere  at  home,  with  regard  to  their  own  king, 
vctre  yet  justly  said  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
servitude,  and  were  looked  upon  by  the  king  wbq  ba^ 
eonquered  them,  as  larger  farms  to  yield  him  such  an 
annual  product,  as  he  tliought  fit  to  set  upom  them  ; 
jiadlhe  king  and  all  the  people  of  them,  though  they 
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were  commonly  permitted  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  were  yet  reputed  the  conqueror's  servants. 
Thus  the  kings  of  Canaan,  when  they  became  tribu- 
tary, were  said  to  serve  Chedorlaomer ;  ^  and  thus 
Xerxes,  when  Pythius  the  Lydian,  presuming  upon 
hi$  bei^g  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  ventured  io  pe- 
tition to  have  one  of  his  sons  excused  from  following 
the  army,    remonstrated  to  him,  that  he  was  his  ser- 
vant.*  The  Persians  are  frequently  called  by  Cjrrus  in 
Xenophon  AvS^srlle^^rai,  or  men  of  Persia^  ^ikoi^iht 
king^s  friends  ;'  and  Xerxes  keeps  up  in  his  answer  to 
Pythius  the  same  distinction  ;  when  he  mentions  that 
his  children,  his  relations,  his  domestics,  and  then  his 
natural  subjects,  whom  he  calls  his  ^iKhs^  weht  with  him* 
to  the  war.     And  dare  you,  says  he,  who  are  my  ser- 
vant, eiJLos  JbX^,  talk  of  your  son  ?     Lydia  was  a  con- 
quered kingdom  ;  find  so  Pythius  and  all  the  lijrdians 
were  the  king^s  property,  to  do  with  them  is  he 
tliought  fit.     And  they  sometimes  used  those  they  had 
conquered,    accordingly,  removing  them  out*of  one 
nation  into  another  as  they  pleased.     But  I  think  that 
the  extravagances  of  ambitious  conquerors  is  not  so 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  politics  of  Aristotle, 
who  has  laid  down  such  principles,  as,  if  true^  wouM 
justify  all  the  wars  and  bloodshed  that  an  ambitious 
prince  can  be  guilty  of.     He  mentions  war  as  one  of 
the  natural  ways  of  gettingan  estate  ;  for  he  says,  *^  It 
is  a  sort  of  hunting,  which  is  to  be  made  use  of  against 
the  wild  beasts,  and  against  those  men,'  who,  born  by 
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nature  for  servitude,  will  not  submit  to  it;  so  that  a 
wariipon  these  is  naturally  just.'*  •* 

Diodorus    Niculus  remarks,*    that  it    "was  not  the 
ancient  custom  for  sons  to  succeed  their  fathers,  and 
inherit  their  crowns.     This  observation  was  fact  in 
many  kingdoms ;    but  then  it  could   be  oidy  -v^here 
kingdoms  "were  not  raised  uppn' paternal  or  despotic 
authority.     When*  paternal  authority  took  place,  the 
-kinirdom  would  of  course  descend  as  that  did  ;  and 
the  eldest  son  become  at  his   father's  death  the  ruler 
over  his  father's  children.  Where  kingdoms  arose  from 
roasters  and  their  servants,  the  right  lieir  of  the  sub- 
fttance  would  be  the  right  heir  to  the  crown  ;  which  we 
find  was  the  Persian  const ituti(M).   The  subjects,  having 
orighially  been  servants,  did  not  apprehetul  that  they 
had  any  right  or  pretence  ever  to  become  kings];  but  that 
the  crown  was  always  to  be  given  to  one  of  royal  blood.'' 
But  in  kingdoms,  which  were  founded  by  a  number  of 
ihmilies,  uniting  together  by  agreement  to  form  a  civil 
•ociety,  the  subjects  upon  every  vacancy  chose  a  king 
as  they  thought /it ;  and  the  personal  qualifications  of 
•the  person  to  be  elected,  and  not  his  birth,  procured 
his  election.    Many  instances  of  this  might  be  produced 
from  the  ancient  kingiloms  of  (Jr(M»ce  ;  and  very  con» 
vincing  ones  from  the  tirst   Roman  kings,  of  whom 
Plutarch  observes  that  none  of  them  was  succeeded  in 
his  kingdcmi  by  his  son  j '  and  Floras  has  renuirked  of 
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each  of  them  severally,  ivhat  the  qualifications  were 
ivhich  recommended  them  to  the  choice  of  the  peopks 
That  Egypt  was  anciently  an  elective  kingdom  is  evi- 
dent from  [Plutarch,"  who  remarks,  that  Hheir  kings 
were  taken  either  from  amongst  their  soldiers  or 
their  priests,  as  they  had  occasion  for  a  prince,  of 
great  wisdom  or  valour.  Bdt  whatever  were  the  ori- 
ginal constitutions  of  kingdoms  ;  it  is  certain,  that 
power  has  always  in  all  nations  been  more  or  less  flue- 
tuating  between  the  prince  and  the  people ;  and  many 
states  have  from  arbitrary  kingdoms  become  in  time 
republics ;  and  from  republics  become  in  length  of 
time  arbitrary  kingdoms  again,  from,  various  accidents 
and  revolutions,  as  Poly  bins  has  observed  at  large." 

It  has  been  an  ancient  opinion,  that  kings  had  the 
right  to  their  crowns  by  a  special  appointment  from 
heaven.  Homer  is  every  where  full  of  this.  The 
sceptres  of  his  kings  were  commonly  given  either  to 
<them  or  some  of  their  ancestors  by  Jupiter.  Thus 
Agamemnon's  sceptre  was  made  by  Vulcan,  and  by 
^Vulcan  given  to  Jupiter,  by  Jupiter  to  Mercury,  by 
•Mercury  to  Pelops,  by  Pelops  to  Atreus,  by  Atreus  to 
Thyestes,  and  by  Thyestes  to  Agamemnon. i"  And 
this  account  came  to  be  so  firmly  believed,  that  the 
men  of  Cheeronea  paid  divine  worship  to  a  apear ; 


"L.Flor.  Hist.  lib.  !•  c.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  See  also  Dionys. 
Halicarnass.  lib.  1. 

"  Oi  h  BaertXtts  ««i^nxyvv)o  /xiy  f x  r»n  ttftm  n  rtJv  fA»x*f^*^y  '''^ 

""  Uistcn'iar.  libi  6.  ^lUl.  yet.  101. 
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"which  they  said  was  this  celestial  sceptre  of  Agamcni- 
mon.*>  Homer  places  the  authority  of  all  his  kings 
upon  Ibis  foundation  ;  and  he  gives  us  his  opinion  at 
large  in  the  case  of  Telcmachus/  lie  introduces 
An^inpUQ)  one  of  the  suitors,  as  alarmed  at  the  thrcat- 
nings  of  Telemachus ;  and  therefore,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged his  paternal  right  to  the  crown  of  Ithaca,  when 
Ulysses  should  be  ^ad  ;  yet  he  wished  that  there 
might  not  be  a  vacancy  for  him,  for  many  years.  Te- 
lemachus in  his  reply  is  made  to  speak  as  if  he  de- 
pended but  little  upon  hereditary  right,  and  says,  that 
be  should  willingly  accept  the  crown,  if  Jupiter 
shoidd  give  it ;  but  that  there  were  kings  of  Greece, 
and  many  persons  of  Ithaca,  both  young  and  old,  who 
periiaps  might  have  it  at  the  death  of  Ulysses ;  but 
that  he  would  be  master  of  his  father's  house,  servant^, 
and  substance.  Euryraachus  replies,  and  confirms 
what  Telamachus  had  said;  asserting,  that  Teldma"* 
chus  should  certainly  possess  his  father's  house^  ser- 


4  Pausanias  in  Bocoticis.  p.  705. 
'Odyss.  1.  vcr.  388. 

Kat  XIV  rar  iOiXot/xt  Atos.yt  ^t^ovi^  uptaBxt, 
•AAX'  nroi  fixviXv^is  *A.y^atv¥  ttai  yuan  oAXsi 
rioXXoi  ty  afjt.(ptacX(o  ^lOaxv)^   viot  tj^i  nrxXotKUy 
Ttjv  Kt¥  ns  roJ'  t^tti^tv^  iw«  S«vi  ^t^  ^O^vo'atvf, 
*Avr»p  tym  o/xoio  «»*{  lao/M,'  ^f/xire^o^o, 

To»  V  otv  ^EvfVfxax,^  UoXv^u  zjatts  avltof  y^v^Xy 
Tf)Xf/x«;^,  %roi  rawrx  ^tcjv  tf  ynvaa-t  xetrxty 
OfT  •»  xiJipaXcj  ^lOxKvi  ffxcrtXtvcrei  ^A^^tuv* 
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vants,  and  substance ;  but  that,  as  to  who  should  be 
king  of  Ithaca,  it  must  be  left  to  the  gods.  Romulus 
endeavoured .  lo  build  his  authority  upon  the  same 
foundation  ;  and  therefore  when  the  people  were  dis- 
posed to  have  him  for  their  king,  he  refused  to  take 
the  honour,  until  the  gods  should  give  some  sign  to 
confirm  it  to  him.  So  upon  an  appointed  day,  after 
due  sacrifice  and  prayers  oflered  to  the  gods,  he  was 
consecrated  king  by  an  auspicious  thunder.'  At  what 
time'the  heathen  nations  embraced  these  sentiments,  I 
cannot  certainly  say  ;  but  I  suppose  not  before  God 
had  appointed  the  Israelites  a  king.  For  the  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  kings  who  reigned  before  that  time 
iji  no  such  strain  ;  as  may  be  seen  from  Pausanias'  ac* 
count  of  the  first  kings  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from 
'other  writers.  But  when  God  had  by  a  special  ap- 
pointment given  the  Israelites  a  king ;  the  kings  of 
other  nations  were  fond  of  claiming  to  themselves 
such  a  designation  from  heaven  ;  lest  they  sliould  seem 
to  fall  short  in  honour  and  glory  of  the  Jewish  gover- 
nors. Homer,  who  according  to  Herodotus  introduced 
a  new  theology,*  introduced  also  the  account  of  tlic 
origin  of  the  authority  of  their  kings  into  Greece. 
Virgil  embraced  this  scheme  of  Homer,  and  in  com« 
pliment  to  Augustus,  the  Roman  republic  being  over^i 
thrown,  laid  the  foundation  of  ^Cneas'  right  to  govern 
the  Trojans,  who  fled  with  him  from  the  rums  of  ihAt 
city,  upon  a  divine  designation  of  him  to  be  their 


*  Dionysius  flalicarna!>sus,  lib.  1. 
t  Jlcrodot.  lib.  2,  C  53. 
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king,  revcalved  to  him  by  the  apparition  of  Hector," 
and  confirmed  by  Pantheus  the  priest  of  Apollo ;  who 
brought  and  delivered  to  him  the  Sacra  and  sacred 
images,^  of  "which  Hector  had  declared  him  the  guar- 
*dian  and  protector. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  modern  writers,  that 
these  ancients  were  very  weak  politicians  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  were  an  easy  prey  to  priestcraft.  The 
Earl  of  Shaftsbury  is  very  copious  upon  this  topic ;  ^ 
and  his  followers  commonly  think  that  his  argumenta- 
tions  of  this  sort  are  conclusive.  Let  us,  IhereforCy 
examine  how  well  they  are  grounded. 

We  have  as  full  and  large  an  account  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Roman  priesthood  as  of  any  ;  so  that 
I  shall  examine  this  first,  and  then  add  what  may  be 
offered  about  the  established  priesthood  of  other,  na- 
tions. And  first  of  all,  Romulus  appointed,  that  the 
king  should  be  the  head,  and  controuler  of  all  the 

• 

•Sacra  and  sacrifices  ;''  and  under  himself  he  ap{)ointed 
proper  persons  for  the  due  performance  of  the  oflices 

*of  religion,  having  first  made  a  general  law,  that  none 
but  the  nobility  should  be  employed  either  in  ofT^ces 
of  state  or  of  religion."  The  particular  qualificationi 
of  the  priests  were,*'  1.  They  were  to  be  of  the  best 

"  Virgil.  Miu  2.  ver.  293.  ,  Ibid.  t.  321,  &e. 

y  Characteristics,  vol.  3.  Miscellany  2. 

^vcrmit  ytyii^oviacv  tx'^^y    ^'^'  nrotyl»  ^i    ixi^vtf    'apoctlter^on  rat  tsf^s 
rHs^%ui  oaia,  Dioiiys.  Ilaiicar.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  2.  sect.  l3. 

)<xa^i/y,  k^i  (xiQ*  ^vm  rx  mi¥^  nr^^rltiv.  li..  ibid.  €•  9« 
*  Id.  ibid.  c.  21. 
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fmniUes.  S.  They  were  to  be  men  of  the  most  eiiiinei^ 
virtue.    S.  They  were  to  bp  persons  who  had  an  estate 
sufficient  to  live  on.  .  4.    And  without  any  bodily 
Flemish  or  impecfection,    5.  They  were  to  be  above 
fifty  years  of  age.    These  were  tixe  qualifications  ree- 
quisite  for  their  being  adniitted  into  the  religious  order. 
Let  us  now  see  what  they,  were  to  get  by  it;  and^  1. 
They  were  put  to  no  expenco  in  the  performance  ;of 
their  ministrations ;  for  as  the  king  had  in  his  bands 
lands  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  providing  the  pub« 
lie  sacrifices,  building  and  repairing  temples,  altars, 
and  bearing  all  the  expences  of  religion ;  so  a  set  sum 
was  paid  to  the  priests  of  each  division,  to  bear  the 
expences  of  their  sacrifices.     S.   They  themselves 
were  exempted  from  the  fiitigue  of  going  to  war^  and 
from  bearing  city  offices,    S.  Besides  these  slender 
privileges,  I  do  not  find  that  they  received  any  profits 
from  their  office  :  for  it  is  evident  they  had  no  stipend 
nor  salaries.     Ministers  of  state,  and  ministers  of  re* 
ligion  also,  had  no  advantages  of  this  sort  in  early 
times,*  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  one  of  the  reasoiw 
given  for  choosing  the  nobility  only  to  these  employ- 
ments ;  namely,  because  the  plebeians  or  common  peo- 
ple  could  not  afford  to  give   away  their  time  in 
attending   upon  them.    As  to  their  number,  which 
Lord  Shaftsbury  thinks  was  without  end  or  measure; 
Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus  tells  us,  that  no  city  ever 
had  so  many  originally  as  Rome ;  and  he  observes 
that    Romulus  appo^ited  sixty;**   telling  us  witbal> 
^•'  ■  "  '    '       '  ■     ■    ■   'I  ■ 

^  Dioays  Halicam.  Antiq.  Rom«  1.  S.  c.  9. 
«  Id.  ibid.  c.  21. 
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ebewhere^  that  kis  people  were,  when  he  first  settled 
Ihe  oommon-wcalthi  tw6  thousand  three  hundred 
men,  besides  women  and  children ;  and  when  he  died^ 
they  wore  above  forty  thousand/  There  were  indeed, 
orer  and  besides  these,  three  augurs  or  ic^^xoroi,  ap- 
pointed by  Romulus ;  and  there  were  afterwards  thr«e 
FlanienS)  who,  I  think,  were  first  instituted  by  Numa ;  as 
were  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  in  number  four;^  and 
theSalii,who  were  in  number  twelve.*  He  instituted  abo 
the  ooUege  of  the  Feciales,  who  were  in  number  twenty  ;^'* 
l^ut  these  were  chiefly  employed  in  civil  aflairs :  for 
they  were  the  arbitrators  of  all  controveirsies  relating 
to  war  or  peace,  and  heralds  and  ambassadors  to 
ieieigfi  states.'  Lastly,  Numa  appointed  the  Ponti. 
fiees  Maximi,  being  four  in  number,  of  which  himself 
was  the  first  ;^  and  tliese  persons  were  the  supreme 
jodges.of  all  matters  civil  or  religious.  But  all  these 
officers  were  chosen  out  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest 
fiuosilies;  and  they  brought  wealth  into,  and  added 
lustre  to  the  ofHces  thoy  bore,  instead  of  coming  into 
them  iox  the  sake  of  lucre  and  advantage.  If  we 
were  to  look'  further  into  the  Roman  state,  we  should 
find  some  additions  made  to  the  number  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion,  as  tlio  city  grew  in  wealth  and 
power;  for  when  the  Plebeians  grew  wealthy,  and  were 


*  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  2.  c.  16. 

abid.  1.  2.     g  Id.ibid.      ^  Id.  ibid.  Plutarch,  in  Nuin&. 

*  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  2. 

*  Id.  ibid.  Plut.  in  Numa. 
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able  to  bear  them,  they  would  not  be  excluded  from 
Teligious  offices;  and  so  there  were  in  time  twelve 
flamens  elected  from  the  commons,    and  twelve  Salu 
were  added  to  Numa's  twelve  by  TuUus  Hostillius. 
Tarquinius  Superbus  appointed  two  officers  to  be  the 
keepers  of  Siby  line  oracles;  and  their  number  was  after*, 
wards  encreased  to  ten,  andbySylla  to  iifteen,'aiid  in  later 
ages  they  had  particular  flamcns  for  particular  deities. 
But  take  an  estimate  of  the  Roman  religion,  whien  their 
priests  were  most  numerous,  at  ^ny  time  from   the 
building  of  the  city  to  Julius  Casar ;  and  it  Will  appear 
that  ancient  Rome  was  not  overburdened  with  either 
the  number  or  expence  of  the  religious  orders.     Let 
us  in  the  next  place  look  into  Greece. — Dionysius  of 
Ilalicarnassus   frequently  remarks  concerning   Ro- 
mulus' religious    institutions,    that  they  were  formed 
according  to  the  Greek  plans ;  so  that  we  may  guess 
in  general,  that  the  Greeks  were  not  more  burthened 
in  these   matters,  than   he  burthened  the  Romans; 
especially  if  we  consider  what  he  remarks  uponNuma^is 
institutions,  that 'no  foreign  city  whatever,   wficther 
Grtecian  or  of  any  other  country,  had  so  many  religious 
institutions  as  the  Romans,^  a  remark  he  had  before 
made,  even  when  Romulus  settled  the  first-  orders.** 
The  writers  of  the  Greek  antiquities  are  pretty  much 
at  a  loss  to  enumerate  the  several  orders  of  their  priests  ;■ 
they  name  but  few,  and  these  were  rather  the  assistants 


*  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  2.  sect.  63. 

"  Id.  ibid.  sect.  21. 

"  See  Potter's  Antiquities,  b.  2.  c.  3. 
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than  the  priests  Yfho  offered  the  sacrifices.     And  I 
imagine  that  the  true  reason  why  we  liave  no  account 
of  them^  is,  because .  there  were  in  the  most  ancient 
times  no  particular  persons  set  apart  for  these  offices  in 
the  Grecian  states  ;  but  the  kings  and  rulers  performed 
the  public  olfices  of  religion  for  their   people^  and 
every  master,  of  a  family  sacrificed  in  private  for  his 
children   and  servants.     If  we  look  over  Homer\ 
poem*fl|   wc  shall  And   this  observation   veriiicd  by- 
many  instances.     After  Agamemnon  was  constituted 
die  head  of  the  Grecian  army;  we  find  him  every; 
where  at  the  public  sacrifices  performing  the  prieftl!s' 
office;''  and  the  otlun*  Grecian  kings  and  heroes,  had 
their  parts  under  him  in  the  ministration.     Thu»PeIeui 
the  father  of  Achilles  performed  the  office  of  priest 
in  his  own  kingdom,  when  Nestor  and  Ulysses  weht 
to  see  hiiH,  and  Patroclus,  Achilles  and  Mcncelriits 
ministered ;'  and  Achilles  offered  the  sacrifices,  Bad- 
performed  the  funeral  rites  for  Palroclus.'i  Thus  again, 
in  the  Odyssey,    when   Nestor  made  a  sacrifice   ti 
Minerva,  Strntius  ami  the  noble  Echephron  led  the 
bull  to  the  altar,   Aretus  brought  the    water,    and 
canktersi  of  corn,  Perseus  brought  the  vessel  to  receive 
theblood ;  bht  Nestor  himself  made  the.  libations  and 
began  the  ceremony    with  prayers.     The  magnanii^ 
mous  Thrasymedes^  son  of  Nestor,  knocked  down  the 
ox;  then  the  wife  of  Nestor,  his  daughters,  and  his 
sons'   wives   offered   tlicir    prayers;    then  Pisistratus 
opx«A»'<>r  JtvS§a>v,  i)crhaps  the   cnptain  of  the  hast,  an 


*"  Iliad.  7.  Iliad.  ».  tt  in  al.  loc  1^  II.  A 
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c^eer  in  such  a  po£it  as  Phicbol  under  Abimeleoli,' 
stabbed  the  beast.  Then  they  all  joined  in  entting  i% 
m  pieces,  and  disposing  it^upon  the  altar,  and  after  aB 
was  ready 

Nestor   himself  was   the  priest  and   ofiered   the, 
sacrifice.*    Many   instances  of  this   sort  flugbt  be 
brought  from  both   Iliad  and  Odysseiy.    If  we  ex* 
amine  the  accounts  which  the  best  historians  give  ua^>, 
they  all  tend  to  confirm  this  point.    Lycw^gOM  was 
remarkably  frugal  in  the  sacrifices  he  appointed  ;^  and 
the  Lacedemonians  had  no  public  priests  in  hia  daysp, 
ncnr  for  some  time  after,  but  their  kings.    Phitar^ 
tells  us,  that  when  they  went  to  battle,  the  kiqg  per* 
formed  the  sacrifice;"  and  Xenophon  says^  that  the 
king  performed  the  public  sacrifices  before  the  city  i'^. 
and  that  in  the  army  his  chief  business  wn«,  iohmn 
the  supreme  command  of  the  forces,  and  tp  be  .tbeir 
priest  in  the  offices  of  religion.  ^    This  was  the  practke 
when  Agesilaus  was  chosen  king  of  Sparta ;  for  aAa 
he  was  made  king,  he  offered  the  usual  saorifioea  fos 
the  city.^    And  in  his  expedition  against  the  PeriiaBa^ 
he  would  haye  sacrificed  at  Aulis,  a  town  of  Bttotia,  eg 


^  "       '       ,     1 1     ,  ■  ■■ 


'  Gen.  xxYi.  26.  *  Odyss.  y.  rer.  430,  &c. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Lycurgo,  p.  52. 

1^  Ibid.  p.  53. 

s  Xenoph.  lib,  de  Repub.  Lacedsm. 

y  Id.  ibid.  *  Xcnopk.  fiellank.  L  3. 
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Afgummnoo.  did  upon  undertaking  tho  Trojan  war; 
but  tike  TbebanS)  not  being  well  affected  to  him  or  to 
tke  Lacedemonians,  would  not  permit  him/  In  a 
word^  we  have  no  reason  to  think,  from  any  thing  wo 
ciB  find  in  the  Greek  history,  that  the  ancient  Greeks^ 
until  some  ages  after  Homer,  had  any  other  public 
ministers  of  religion,  than  those  who  were  the  kings 
and  gOTcmors  of  the  state.  Fathers  of  families  (even 
though  they  were  in  reality  but  servants)  were  priests 
lo  (hoee  who  lived  under  their  direction  ;  and  offered 
all  sorts  of  sacrifices  for  them,  and  performed  all 
IbemiAistrations  of  religion  at  their  domestic  altars  i 
«mI  Ums  the  practice  of  religious  ofiUses  was  performed 
itt  the  several  parts  of  every  kingdom  amongst  the 
wsHmi  fiunilies  tliat  inhabited  it.  The  public  or  na» 
tienni  iTrligion  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  armies^ 
or  «t  Ae  court  only;  where  the  king  was  personally 
prcwt,  and  performed  the  offices  of  it  for  himself  and 
aUhis  popple. 

There  arc  so^ue  persons  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
caUed  M^if ,  or  ^iests :  who  offered  the  sacrifices,  even 
when  kings  and  tl&c  greatest  commanders  attended  at 
thealtars.  Thus  Cbryscs,  the  prioat  of  Apollo^  burnt 
thesaorifics,  which  Ulybscs  and  his  companions  went 
to  ofibr  at  Chrysa,  when  they  restored  firiseis  to  her 
fiUher;^  but  this  is  so  fur  from  contradicting  what  I 
have  mentioned,  that  it  entirely  coincides  with  and 
eeafirms  it.  Chrysa  was  a  little  isle  in  the  Egcan  sea, 
ii  which  Chryses  was  priest  and  governor ;  and  when 


*  Xonopb^  Hslisaic.  lily.  3.  ^  Homsr.  lb  !* 
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Ulysses  was  come  into  his  dominions,  it  was  Chryses* 
place  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  not  Ulysses'.  There 
were  in  ancient  limes  many  little  islands,  jind  small 
tracts  of  land,  where  civil  government  was  not  set  up 
in  form ;  but  the  inhabitants  lived  together  in  peace 
and  quiet,  by  and  under  the  direction  of  some  very 
eminent  person,  who  ruled  them  by  wise  admonitions, 
and  by  teaching  them  religion  ;  and  the  governors  of 
these  countries  affected  rather  the  name  of  priesta  than 
kings.  Thus  Jetliro  is  called  by  Moses  not  the  king, 
but  the  priest  of  Midian ;  and  thus  Chryscs  is  called 
the  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Chrysa,  and  not  the  king  of 
Chrysa ;  tliough  both  he  and  Jethro  were  the  governors 
of  the  (Countries  where  they  lived.  If  at  any  time 
they  and  their  people  came  to  form  a  political  society, 
upon  more  express  terms  and  conditions;  then  we 
find  these  sort  of  persons  called  both  priests  and  kings; 
and  in  this  manner  Melchisedec  was  king  of  Salera, 
and  priest  of  the  most  high  God,''  and  Anius  wa» 
king  of  Delos,  and  priest  of  Apollo.  '  These  small 
states  could  have  but  little  power  to  support  themselves 
against  the  incroachment  of  their  neighbours.  Their  . 
religion  was  their  greatest  strength;  and  it  was  their 
happiest  circumstance,  that  their  kings  or  govemon 
were  conspicuous  for  their  religion,  and  t bought tecred 
by  their  neighbours,  being  reputed  in  an  emineitt 
sense  to  be  high  in  the  favour  of  the  God,  whomtiMjf 
particularly  worshipped ;  so  as  to  render  it  dangerous 
for  any  to  violate  their  rights,  or  to  injure  the  people  i 


•  Gen.  JdT.  18.  ^  VirgU.  iEn.  3,  ver,  80.     ^ 
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under  their  protection,  as  the  Grecians  are  said  to 
have  experienced,  when  they  refused  to  restore  Briseis 
to  her  father. 

It  is  thought  by  some  very  judicious  writers,  that 
the  word  isptus  is  sometimes  used  for  a  person,  who  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  priest,  but  a  diviner  from  the 
entrails  of  victims.  Thus  Achilles  in  Homer,'  when 
the  pestilence  raged  in  the  Grecian  camp,  advised 

H  id  ovfigowoXov' .  -  -  . 

to  send  for  either  a  fj^ixylts  or  Prophet,  or  an  le^av^y  or 
an  ompowoXos^  a  diviner  by  dreams,  to  inform  them  how 
to,  appease  Apollo.  But  I  imagine  that  the  I§qsut 
Iiere  mentioned,  was  some  one  of  these  insular  priests 
or  Icings,  of  whom  all  their  neighbours  had  a  high 
qpinion,  for  their  great  skill  in  matters  of  relig^oq ; 
upon  which  account  they  used  to  be  frequently  sent  to, 
or  sent  for,  as  the  oqcasion  of  their  neighbour-states 
required  the  assistance  of  tlieir  advice  and  dlicction. 
Such  a  king  and  priest  was  Rhamncs  in  Virgil,^ 

Rex  idera.,  et  regiTurno  gratissinius  augur. 

m 

Amongst  the  true  worsliippers  of  God,  some  persons 
were  very  signally  distinguished  from  others  by  ex- 
traordinary revelations  of  God's  will  made  to  them. 
Abraham  was  received  by  Abimelech  as  a  Prophet;* 

•  Homer  II.  1.  f  JEn.  9,  ver.  327. 

(  Gen.  XX.  7. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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and  God  was  pleased  to  make  his  will  known  to  these 
persons  by  visions  or  by  dreams,^  and  sometimes  by 
audible  voices  and  divine  appearances.     And  whea 
any  persons  were  known  to  be  thus  highly  favoured  of 
God  ;  kings  and  great  men  paid  regard  to  them,  and 
were  willing  to  consult  them  upon  difficuUiei  and 
emergent  occasions  ;  and  were  glad  to  have  them^  not 
to  sacrifice  for  them^  which  there  was  no  occasion  they 
should  do,  but  to  pray  for  them ;  for  their  prayers 
were  thought  more  than  ordinarily  available   with 
God;'  and  this  order  of  men,  namely  the  Prophets, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.     Now,  as  God 
was  pleased  to  distinguish  his  true  servants  by  the  gifts 
of  prophecy;  so  in  all  the  heathen  nations  drrets  persons 
intimated  these  powers,  and  made  it  their  busineas  ia 
rarious  manners  by  art  and  study  to  qualify  them* 
selves  to  know  the  will  of  their  gods,  and  to  dis* 
cover  it  to  men.     Persons,  thought  to  be  thus  quali- 
tied,  were  in  every  kingdom  detained  by  kings  and' 
rulers ;  of  if  they  had  them  not  at  hand,  they  sent 
for  them  upon  occasion  to  direct  in  emergent  affiuis, 
and  difficult  circumstances.     Balaam  the  son  of  Beor 
had  the  character  of  a  Prophet,  in  the  nations  round 
about  the  place  where  he  lived ;  and  therefore  Balak, 
in  his  distress  about  the  Israelites,  sent  for  him  to  Pc* 
thor^  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  childrdk 
of  his  people  ;^  and  when  Balaam  was  come  to  Balak,^* 
Balak  was  ordinarily  the  sacrificer ;  andl)kilaam*s  em-  '• 


^  Numb.  zii.  6. 

»  G«n.  XX.  7. 

* 

*  Nnab.  zxU. 

1 

flf^ymeiit  Ttas,  to  report  tO' him  any  rcvelatioil  Ivhich 
Gob  should  please  to  make  him  about  the  Israelites.* 
Thus  when  the  chiefs  of  Greece  offered  their  sacrificeui 
€alchas  attended,  aikf  explained  art  orhm^  i^hich  ptik- 
dietii  in  great  surprise.  "^    In  length  Of  time^  the  tmm* 
bet  of  the  licathen  pf oph^fs  encr^ttsed  g;refttfy  ;  thef^ 
were  many  of  them  iu  Egypt  in  the  day»  0t  Mqseiit.^ 
itod  of  sereral  orders  ;•  artd  th^fe  Htftre  four  jMrders  of 
^enl  stt  JBatiyloti  in  the  time  of  Daniel5  naih^ly^  th# 
{JhaftUTlimim  ormagicians,  th(^  Ashaplm  or  afitrologer^i 
Ac  Chasdim  of  CHfildeaiis,  and  the  Mechus^pini  ot» 
Mtc;fci%.^.    Bui  they  wt»re  not  miihetous  In  Greece^ 
uwiil  after  the  times,  which  I  am  to  treat  of  j  hi  whfert 
Ag^ktls  was  made  king  of  Sparta,  itbout  Ai  TfHi 
^Sd(ff  which  is  abote  three  hiindrcd  year^  after  the 
BuU^mg  of  Rome,  and  near  as  much  later  than  the 
time  vfhett  1  dm  to  eild  this  undertaking  i  when  Age* 
tilaus  Was  to  offer  the  sacrifices  for  the  city,  he  had 
only  orte  (Mavla  or  Prophet  attending  to  inform  iinl 
of  what  might  be  revealed  to  him  at  the  time  of  hi* 
sacrifices,  as  Agamemnon  in  Homer  is   described  t<y 
have  had  at  the  Tjrojan  war.     There  was  another  sort 
of  officers  attending  upon  the  sacrifices,   called  the 
wi^we«r,  or  in  Latin  Pjfaecones ;  whose  business  was  to 
call  together  the  people,  whtjn  asscttiblies  were  ap* 
pointed,  arid  they  were  frcqucnfly  sent  ambassadors, . 
0^  rather  as  heralds  from  state  to  state ;  and  th^y 
assisted  at  sacrifices  in  dividing  the  victims,  and  dis« 
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>  Numb.  xiLiii.  30.  "  11.  2. 

'^Exod.TiL  11.  •Dan.  Ji.  «. 
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posiiip  lli«  several  |>ar<s  of  the  ofteriiiff  in  due  form 
ii|)on  Uic  altar,!*  before  the  priests  kindled  the  fire  to 
burn  it.  Bui  I  cannot  find  any  reason  to  think  that 
the  Greeks  had,  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  built, 
so  many  persons  set  apart  to  attend  upon  the  religioun 
offices,  as  even  Romulus  appointed  at  the  first  build- 
i;ig  of  Ills  city. 

Jfwe  go  into  Asia:  as  men  were  planted  there,  and 
cities  built,  and  governments  established  earlier  than 
in  Greece;  so  we  find,  as  I  just  now  hinted,  that  the 
wise  men  of  Babylon  were  numerous  in  the  days  of 
Daniel.  When  they  l>egnn  there,  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
I  am  apt  to  think  their  first  rise  was  from  Bclus  the 
Egyptian,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya,  who  tra» 
veiled  from  Egypt,  and  carried  with  him  a  number 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit 
down  nt  Babylon,  where  the  king,  who  then  nUed 
there,  gave  them  great  encouragement  upon  account 
of  their  skill  in  astronomy.  Of  this  Belus.I  shall 
spenk  more  hereafter.  I  lis  comuig  to  Babylon  was 
about  the  time  of  Moses  :i  but  I  would  observe,  that 
the  kings  of  these  nations  had  not  jxirted  with  their 
priesthmnl  in  the  days  of  Cyrus;  for  Xenophon  is 
very  express  in  his  accounts  of  that  princess  perform- 
ing the  public  sacrifices,  in  many  places. ' 

Egypt  wus  the  parent  of  almost  all  the  superstitions 
which  overflowed  the  worhl ;  and  it  is  particular!/ 
remarked  that  the  priests  in  the  most  ancient  times 
were  more  numerous  here,  and  far  more  magnificently ' 


L]-Jii- 


>*  Homer.  II.  in  loc.  var.  i  800  book  vUL 

Lib.  dd  Cyropsd.  lib.  3.  lib.  3,  lib.  8,  &r. 
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prcrviilod  for^  than  in  other  imtionH.     Tlicy  Imd  IniidH 
nettled  upoa  them  iii  the  time  of  Joseph  ;*  and  acrord- 
ing  to  DiodoniH  fliculiiN,  a  third  part  of  the  ^vholo 
land  of  Egypt  >vaK  thoirN/  Iiord  Shaf(f9bury*N  friuinphM 
here  run  very  high  agaiiiNt  the  church  landn,  and  thn' 
landed  clergy,  as  ho  in  pIcaNcd  to  cull  tho  I^lgyptian' 
priests  of  theio  timoM.     ThiN  right  honourable  writer 
asserts,  ^  Thattlio  mngiNfratO|  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian regulation,  had  renigned  hi»  title  or  hhare  of  right 
in  sacred  tliingN ;  and  could  not  govern  m  he  pU^a^ed, 
nor  check  the  growing  number  of  the^e  prof('NNorN.*t 
And  that  in  thin  motiior  land  of  ^uj^erHtition  (he  sons 
of  these  artiiitH  were  by  law  obliged  ulwnys  to  follow 
the  same  calling  with  their  fathers.     Thus  the  son  of 
a  priest*  was  always  a  priest  by  birth ;  as  was  the* 
whole  lineage  after  him  without  interruption.'     Many^ 
other  particulars  are  enlarged  ui>on  by  this  author,' 
which  I  choose  to  ))aNsover.     If  J  give  un  n>ccount  of 
the    Kgyptian   priesthoml,     from   what  the   aneicnt 
writers  hint  al>out  it ;  this  alone  will  shew,  how  widely 
Mome  writers  err    in   their  account  ol*  ancient  facts, 
out  of  humour  and  inclination  to  reflect  upon  the: 
clergy  and  the  cinircli.      liiligion  was  in  the  early 
times  looked  upcni  by  all  the  nations  in  the  world  as  a. 
positive   institution  of   (lon;    and   it  was   as  firmly 
bclievcd|  that  none  could  Ix^  the  ministers  in   it,  but> 
those  jM^rsons  whom   (ion  liimsi^lf'  had  appointed  to. 
perform  the  oiliees  of  it.     Aristotle  indeed,  wlio  tlire>Y^ 
off  tradition,  and  founded    his  opinions  upon  what  he 

'Cen.  xlvli.  •  niodor.  Sic.  lih.  1. 

«  Mhccllttuoous  Ilofloct;'  ChsrartcristlcM,  vol.  IH« 
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thought  to  be  tiic  dictates  of  right  reason ;  seems  to 

give  every  state  or  commuQity  a  power  of  appcwtinj^ 

their  ministers  of  religion ;  hinting  at  the  same  time^ 

that  the  citizens  of  an  advanced  age,  who  were  past 

engaging  in  laborious  employments  for  the  service  of 

the  public,  were  the  proper  persons  to  be  appokiied 

to  the  sacred  offices,''    But  Plato,  who  had  a  greater 

regard  to  the  ancient  customs  and  traditions,  makes  « 

divine  designation  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  rightly 

authorising  any  person  to  perform  the  offices  of  reUv 

gion.    He  advises  the   founders   of  cities,  if  they 

could  4nd  any  priests,  who  had  received  their  ofice 

firom  their  fathers,  in  a  long  succession  backward,  to 

ipake  use  of  them ;  but  if  such  could  not  be  had,  and 

8ome  must  be  created,    that  they  would  leave  tiie 

choice  to  the  gods ;  appointing  proper  candidates,  and 

choosing  out  of  them  by  lot,  such  as  the  deity  should 

cause  the  lot  to  fall  upon ;  and  that  they  should  send  to 

the  oracle  at  Delphos  to  be  directed  what  rites,  ceremo^ 

nies  and  laws  of  religion  they  shouM  establish*'    Thif 

was  the  ancient  universal  sense  of  all  nations ;  and  we 

may  observe  that  both  Romulus  and  Numa  took  care 

at  least  to  seem  to  act  according  to  these  maxims. 

Homulus  built  his  city  by  consultation  with  the  Etrus^ 

can  Haruspices;'  and  upon  his  appointing  new  orden 

of  priests,  he  made  a  law  to  devolve  the  confirmini^ 

them  tp  the  Vates  or  Augurs,  who  were  to  declare 

'  Aristot.  de  Repub.  lib.  7.  cap.  9* 
y  Piston,  de  Lsgibus,  lib.  6.  p.  860^ 

^  Pli^ti^ch.  in  Yit4  IVpBVdit 
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to  the   people    the  will  of  the   gods  about  them.^ 
And  Numa  was  thought  to  do  nothing  but  by  inspi«* 
ration;  pretending  the  directions  of  the  goddess  Ege- 
ria  for  all  his  institutions.**    The  most  ancient  priest* 
kood  was  that  which  fathers  or  heads  of  families  cx« 
crcised  in  and  for  their  own  families  and  kindred ; 
iMul  the  divine  institution  of  this  was  what  all  nations 
were  so  fully  convinced  of,  that  the  public  and  estab- 
lished religions  did  not  supersede  it,  but  left  it  as  they 
fimnd  it.   So  that  though  private  persons,  who  were  not 
publicly  called  to  that  ufllce,  might  not  offer  sacrifices 
CO  the  public  altars ;  yet  each  head  of  a  family  was 
priest  for  his  own  family  at  his  private  focus,  or  do*  ^ 
mestic  altar;    and  these  private  or  family-priests,   I 
imagine,  were  the  persons  whom  Dionysius  of  Ilali-  , 
camassus  speaks  of,  as  having  r<xf  mf!yevixotf  i^(u9VM%Sy 
or  a  priesthood  over  those  of  the  same  lineage  with 
themselves. ""    And  wliat  reverence  and  regard  was 
paid  them,  may  be  guessed  by  tlic  observation  of 
Athenaeus,   who  remarks,   that  of  all  sacrifices  those 
were  esteemed  the  most  sacred,  which  a  man  offered 
for  his  own  domestics.'*     Indeed  they  might  well  be  iJO 
accounted ;  the  persons  who  offered  them  being  per- 
haps the  only  persons  in  the  heathen  nations,   who 
bad  a  just  right  to  offer  any  sacrifices. 


'  Dionjs.  Halicar.  [Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  2.  c,    12. 
^  Id.  ibid.   c.   60.     Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Numjc.  Flprui, 
lib.  I.e.  3. 
*  Dionys.  Antiq.  Rom.   lib.  2.  c.  21. 

uHtfn*  Ath«naeu8  Deipnosoph.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
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As  this  sense  of  things  appears  not  to  have  been  ex** 
tinguished  even  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  nay  even 
ages  after  him ;  so  it  is  most  probable,  that  men  kept 
very  strict  to  it  in  the  first  times.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, that,  at  the  first  erecting  kingdoms  and-  civil 
societies,  the  several  bodies  of  men  apt)ointed  whom 
they  would  to  be  their  priests.  It  is  more  likely,- 
that  they  thought,  as  Plato  the  great  master  of  the 
ancient  customs  and  traditions  of  all  nations  did^  that 
the  priesthood  which  had  descended  from  father  to 
son,  was  still  to  be  retained.''  Accordingly,  where 
kingdoms  were  originally  planted  by  but  one  single 
family ;  the  king  or  head  of  that  one  family  might  be 
the  sole  public  minister  of  religion  for  all  his  people  ; 
but  where  the  kingdoms  were  originally  peopled  by 
many  families  independent  of  each  other;  they  might 
agree  to  institute,  that  the  persons  who  in  private  life 
had  been  priests  of  the  several  families  of  which  the 
body  pOlitid  was  constituted,  should  become  jointly 
national  priests  for  all  the  land.  Thus  tlie  EgyptiAn 
priests  might  be  originally  the  heads  of  the  several 
families  which  constituted  the  kingdom.  That 'this 
conjecture  does  not  err  much,  if  any  thing,  from  the 
truth,  will  appear  to  any  one  who  considers  duly  the 
ancient  Egyptian  polity.  1,  For  they  thought  their 
priests  almost  equal  in  dignity  to  their  kings ;  and  the 
priests  had  a  great  share  in  the  administration  of 
affairs ;  for  they  continually  attended  to  advise,  direct. 


Flat,  do  Legibu$,   lib.   6.  p.  860, 
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and  assist  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom/ 
2)  They  thought  it  an  irregularity  to  have  any  one 
made  their  king,  who  was  not  one  of  their  priests ;  but 
if  it  did  so  happen,  as  in  length  of  time  it  sometimes 
did,  the  person  who  was  to'  be  king  was  obliged  to 
be  first  received  into  the  order  of  priests,  and  then 
was  capable  of  the  crown.     3,  Whenever  a  priest 
died,  his  son  was  made  priest  in  his  room.^    I  am 
sensible,  that  the  very  particulars  I  have  produced, 
are  frequently  made  use  of  \o  hint  the  great  asccn- 
dancy,  which  priestcraft  and  religion  gained  over  king 
and  people  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;   but  no  one  truly 
versed  in  antiquity  can  use  them  to  this  purpose.     It 
was  not  the  priesthood,  which  by  religious  craft  raised 
the  possessors  of  it  in  anci(^nt  times  to  the  highest 
stations  and  dignity  ;  but  rather,  none  but  persons  of> 
the  highest  stations  and  dignity  were  thought  capable* 
of  being  priests  ;  and  of  consequence,  the  men  of  this 
order  could  not  but  shine  with  double  lustre.     They 
were  as  great  as  the  civil  state  could  make  them,  be- 
fore they   entered   upon    religimis  ministrations;    for 
it  was  reckoned  a  monstrous  thing  to  make  priests  of 
the  meanest  of  the  pt^ople.'     Accordingly,  Romulus 
appointed  the  noblest  and  the  wealthiest  of  the  sena-. 


issr 


'Ka^oAm  y%^  HJfpi  TA/y  ixtyiarruv  HTot  nr^oCaXivo/xtvot  ov¥^t»r» 
ftQuo's  ret  fiao'iXnty  ruv  fxt¥  cvvi^yoi^  rujf  h  tiffnyfirttt  xmi  h^uvxaXoi 
yivo^toi.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  66. 

(  Plato  in  Politico,  p.  550.  Plutarch,  lib.  do  Iside  ct 
Osiride,  p.  354. 

^  Ilcrodot.   lib.  %  c.  37.  ^  1  Kings  xiii.  33. 
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tors  for  these  offices  ;*"  and  Josephtis  was  sensible,  that 
this  was  the  universal  practice  of  all  heathen  naftiona^ 
and  therefore  remarks  how  equitably  the  tFewish  piiest* 
hood  was  at  first  founded  ;  that  great  wealth  and  po8« 
afftsions  were  not  the  requisites  to  qualify  the  perwMia 
who  were  put  into  it,  for  their  admission  into  the  sa« 
crcd  order, ^  which  he  must  know  was  required  in  all 
heathen   nations^  or  his  argument  had  been  of  littlo^ 
force.     Divine .  appointment  placed  the  priesthood  at 
first  in  the  head  of  every  family  ;  and  men  did  not  for 
many  uges  take  upon  them  to  make  alterations  in  tli'S 
inatter.     When  Mizraim  and  his  followers  sat  down  in 
Egypt,  he  was  the  priest  and  governor  of  his  own  family; 
and  the  leading  men  who  followed  him  were,  by  the 
aame  tight,  each  head  of  a  family,  priest  and  governor 
of  those  who  belonged  to  him.     Now  what  coalition 
could  be  more  easy,  or  what  civil  government,  <Nr 
religious  hierarchy  better  grounded ;  unless  tliey  had 
had  a  special  direction  for  their  polity  from  heaven, 
as  the  Israelites  afterwards  had,  than  for  Mizraim  and 
his  followers  to  agree,  that  one  of  them  should  have 
the  presidency  or  superiority ;  and  that  they  should  all 
unite   to   promote   religion,  order  and    government 
amongst  their  children  and' their  descendants?  This 
was  the  first  polity  in  Egypt ;  which,  if  duly  consi- 
dered, will  give  a  clear  account  of  what  I  have  <>!>• 
served  concerning  the  honour  paid  to  the  Egyptian 
priests.     1,  Their  priests  were  thought  almost  eqoal 
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in  dignity  to  their  kings ;  a«d  w^n  jpinod  with  them 
in  the  public  counsel  wU  odministrgtigtifi.  Ao4 
3wely  it  cRiinot  be  thought  (i  giuni  u^mrpation  for  them 
to  claim  tliis  Iionour;  sxnQe  tiicy  wcro,  4»very  one^ 
beads  of  families  like  the  kitig  hims^lfy  and  fiubor# 
diiiatc  tx>  him  alone,  for  tbe  purposes  of  civil  life* 
9*  Tbe  kings  ^vere  comtnonly  phosen  out  of  the  priests  f 
or  if  any  other  person  became  king,  be  "was  obliged 
to  be  admitted  into  the  priesVs  order  before  he  received 
tbe  erown.  Tliis  appointment  avu»  not  improper^  if 
vre  consider  that,  according  to  this  constitution  of  the 
jj^gyption  government,  all  but  the  priests  verc  by 
nature  subj(xt  to  some  or  other  of  the  priests,  for  they 
alone  were  the  persons  Avho  could  have  a  paternal  right 
to  govern  (  and  ev(*ry  other  order  of  men  in  Egypt 
owed  to  them  a  liliul  duty  and  obedience,  3.  WbeneVer 
H  priest  died,  liis  son  was  appointed  iciest  in  bii 
room ;  Herodotus  say^,  c^raav  h  ns  nwo9awi^  furu  t  matt 
^^ikxartfartxr,"'  not,  as  Lord  Shaft bbury  represents  it| 
that  all  the  children  of  the  priests  were  obliged  by 
law  to  follow  the  calling  of  their  fathers;  but  thn. 
0  Ilais,  not  Uatiif^  not  the  80U8|  but  the  eldest  son^  was 
appointed  priest  in  his  room.  Therefore  they  oqly 
endeavoured  to  preserve  that  order,  which  Gon  him-* 
lelf  originally  apix)iated  ;  and  their  priesthood  could 
not  hereby  become  more  numerous,  than  the  original 
families  v^hich  first  planted  the  land.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  tbe  service  of  the  altar  wpuld  naturally  have  de** 
p^pnded  much  in.  this  manner  amongst  the  Israelites  i 
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if  God  had  not  thought  fit  by  a  new  institution  io 
have  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  set  apart  for  the  ministrj, 
instead  of  the  first-bom  of  their  several  families.  The 
Egyptian  priesthood,  thus  considered,  will  not  appear 
so  extravagant  as  some  writers  have  imagined  ;  nor  will 
the  division  of  the  land,  supposing  that  even  a  third 
part  of  it  was  the  priests,  be  liable  to  so  much  censure 
and  odium,  as  these  authors  delight  to 'throw  upon  it; 
for  the  persons,  who  as  priests  seem  to  have  had  too 
much,  were  in  truth  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility 
of  the  land,  and  the  Egyptian  polity  was  really  this 
and  no  other.  The  king  had  a  third  part  of  the  land 
for  his  share  as  king,  to  enable  him  to  deiray  his 
public  expences  without  tax  or  burden  to  his  subjects. 
The  nobility  or  heads  of  the  several  families  had  a 
third  -part ;  who  were  to  furnish  all  the  expences  for 
religion,  and  to  perform  all  tlie  offices  of  it,  without 
any  charge  to  the  people.  The  common  subjects 
had  the  remaining  third  parf ,  not  encumbered,  with 
either  any  tax  to  the  king,  or  expence  upon  account 
of  religion.  Now  I  imagine  that  the  commons,  or 
plebeians,  have  in  few  kingdoms  had  a  larger  property 
inland,  than  this. 

The  Asiatic  priesthoods  are  in  general  said  to  have 
had  a  very  exorbitant  power  over  tlie  state.  I  widi 
the  authors  of  this  opinion  were  particular  in  pointing 
out  the  times  and  places  when  and  where.  I  cannot 
apprehend,  that  the  religious  orders  had  such  over- 
bearing influence  or  interest  ut  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Nebuehadnenar ;  when  he  threatened  to  cut  them  all 
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iu  pictTH,  niid  lo  mnkc  llirir  Iiousch  u  dunK-ItilU"  ^nd 
ffftvo  oTiXen  to  dcKlroy  lliem  all,  because  tlicy  did  nut 
ttiiBWur  liini  in  u  point ,  in  which  it  wni  iinpoBHiblo  thoy 
could  onowor  him  ;"  lor  an  Daniel  obNorvod,  tke  secret 
wat  not  revealed  lo  him  for  any  wiidom,  that  he  had 
More  than  any  living;''  and  he  remarked,  that  the 
wiM  men  of  Babylon  could  not  jiOBiiblj  diicovur  it.* 
A  fitir  and  jiut  rcprcBcutution  of  the  ancient  hentlicn 
religion,  would  thcw  Uiat  it  was  nut  priestcraft  which 
raled  the  heatlien  world ;  but  that  kinf^  and  great 
men,  haTing  hud  originally  in  their  haiidii  the  olliccs 
of  religion,  turned  the  whole  into  titiite  policy,  and 
mode  it  a  mere  art  whereby  lo  govern  their  kingduuis, 
and  to  carry  forward  their  dcnigns.  Tlicse  were  Phi- 
lafcb'Htliuughlit  ui»>n  thin  Hubjcct,  when  he  imagined 
that  all  the  artH  nf  divination  frtnn  dreams,  prodigies, 
omeni,  &c.  wen:  of  Ni-rvicc,  not  to  the  religious  or> 
den,  but  tu  atatcNiiien,  in  order  to  their '  managing 
the  populace,  us  the  public  ailairs  nhonld  require. 
Now  to  lliiii  UNO  kingM  aiul  rulers  did  in  these  times 
put  all  their  power  and  presidency  in  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion ;  until  they  hud  vitialed  and  corrupl^rd  every 
partund  binnih  of  it.  Il  is  indeed  true,  that  God  in 
the  fir!>t  agva  luiulc  so  many  revelations  of  his  wilt  tu 
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pnrticUlftf  porMMis,  as  mi^kf,  one  would  think,  Iiiiv^ 
checkcA  the  career  of  idolatry  ami  superiffitioii ;  buf 
vie  Ao  not  find,  that  <he  rnlers  of  nnflonn  were  oft«n 
ifrillinf^  to  allow  nii  ofdor  of  projihctn  in  their  kiA^« 
doing  to  br  employefl  purely  to  find  out  dnd  |HibKNli 
fo  them  the  will  of  Heaven,  any  further  than  titeir 
political  vietrs  m\p^\A  be  served  l>y  it.  Whcfi  Bahik 
the  Ron  of  Zippor  Jient  firr  Balaam  ;  the  emplitynMnl 
he  hml  for  htm  wns  to  cur^e  the  IsraelHea,  in  cmlef  to^ 
put  life  and  couraji^  info  hi»  people;  whose  Ri>{rll» 
were  sunk  by  the  conquests  which  Israel  had  obtained 
over  the  Amorites  ;•  and  we* see  in  him  an  early  inf* 
stance  what  an  estimate  the  heathen  kinp^  hud  formed 
<it  prophets  ainl  their  inspiration.  When  Bnlolt 
thmight  Wmi  Balaam  m{|^ht  hare  been  won  io  wtm 
his  purpose;  ho  complimented  him,  with  pretending; 
to  believe,  that  Ile^  xchom  he  hfeasrd^  ttas  bkuedf 
and  he,  tehom  he  cursed,  was  cursed.*  Bwt  wheti 
Balaam  did  not  answer  his  expectation,  he  paid  not 
regard  to  him,  but  dismissed  him  in  anger ;  Theref&re 
9iow  Jlce  thou  to  thff  place :  I  thought  to  promote 
ihce  to  great  honour,  hut  Io,  the  Lord  hath  kept  the^ 
back  from  honour."^  Thus  their  priests  or  propbefaf 
were  promoted  to  very  great  lionours,  if  they  cbuM 
len'e  }K>litical  views  and  designs  ;  but  if  they  tmAlf 
^could  fwt  go  hej/ond  the  commandment  of  th€  JLotdf 
to  do  cither  good  or  bad  of  their  own  mind/  but  IbAttf 
(ht  Lord  saidi  ^^^  ^^^J/  would  speak/*  then  th«y 
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yi^te  neglected,  and  aoti-prophet.s^  magician.^^  Chitl- 
deaas,  or  other  artificers  were  opposefl  to  tlieni,^  (o 
take  ofi*  all  unpresslons  >¥hicli  they  mi^^ht  make  upon 
tbe  peopW,  contrary  to  the  public  ricivs  and  intetetit. 
TlirUB  tlie  mai^icians  of  Egypt  were  employed  «gainf^t 
Uoaea^  ^hen  PliaraoU  ^vft»  iKit  willing  to  part  with  n^ 
gneat  a  number  of  »lalre»  as  the  Israelites.  And  by 
tiieae  means,  religion  and  the  offices  of  it  were  much 
perverted ;  before  the  time  that  God  thought  fit  kir 
make  a  change  in  tlie  priesChood,  and  to  have  a  par<* 
ticukyr  order  of  men  set  apart  for  tlic  service  of  th* 
alte.^  Ia  the  later  ages,  the  heathen  notions  copied 
aAer  this  pattern  ;  fof  temples  were  built,  and  orders 
of  priests  appointed  for  the  service  in  them  ia  evei^y 
country ;  and  the  annual  revenues  settled,  togetfcef ^ 
Miitb  the  numerous  presents  of  votaries,  raised  lm# 
mej^  wealth  to  the  religious  orders.  But  I  do  npt 
ayi^^eiiend,  that  the  aifairs  of  lungdonui  were  made 
subject  to  their  arbitrament  and  disposal ;  or  that  king# 
and  statesmen  in  the  later  times  of  the  heathen  gn^ 
perstition  paid  more  deference  or  regard  to  them, 
tbaa  what  they  thought  was  fequisite  (t^  the  publia 
good. 

It  has  indeed  been  thought  in  all  ages,'  to  be  bot)^ 
the  duty  and  interest  of  magistrates  to  establish  the 
worship  of  a  deity  amongst  their  people.  It  is  cer^ 
tainly  their  duty  to  do  it  as  n)en,  who  are  bound  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  tJiere  is  more  souiuf 
of  words  tlian  force  of  argument  in  the  pretence  of 
some  writers,  that  the  magistrate,  as  magistrate^  ha»' 

m.\'t    .ll^im    111     LPIIMI*      I     ■■      'III ■    ■■    mn,.m,.,„     .. 
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nothing  to  do  in  this  iimttc^r ;  for  if  it  be  undeniably 
certain 9    that  every  man  is  obligi^d  to  promote  the 
glory  of  Goi),  it  ^vill  follow^  that  the  magistrate  is 
not  exempted  ;  but  moves  in  a  station  of  greater  inilu- 
encei  and  lias  therefore  ability  to  perform  this  in  a 
more  cifectual  manner,  vrhich  is  a  duty  universally 
incumbent  upon  all  men.     If  these  writers  would  gain 
their  point ;  they  must  prove,  tliat  the  being  a  magi- 
strate cancels  that  duty,  which  the  magistrate,  a»  a 
man,  owes  to  God,  which  is  a  part  of  his  reasonable 
service  to  the  Deity,  and  which  he  is  indispensably 
obliged  to  perform  in  the  b(;st  manner  he  can  ;  only 
taking  due  care,  that  a  seal  for  his  duty  does  not  load 
him  into  unjust  or  wicked  measures  about  it.     But  it 
is  the  interpst  of  the  magistrate  to  establish  religion  ; 
for  it  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  the  protection  of  GoD*a 
Providence;''    without  which   no  wise  and  prudent 
writer  ever  reputed  the  public  affairs  of  kingdom!  to 
l>e  in  a  safe  and  flourishing  conditicm.  And  it  if  the 
ojily,  or  by  far  the  l>est  way  to  cultivate  those  moral 
principles  of  duty  amongst  a  ix;o]>le,  without  which 


^  ]  Sam.  ii.  30.  Totvr»  ri  l-n  r«  ajtl^at  ayayMty  xmt  %rt  wf$ 
rttyit  a  /ubiXAtu  Xiy^y,  ort  tm  h.»Xus  otKntrOat  r»t  wKus  mrms 
vxooXapmy  as  ^fvX^^mai  /xiv  air»ilit  ot  WQ^irinotf  K»ra9Mtm^fi9»  2*. 

A¥^^wwot<  tfrt  r»  xpHrlu  ovfA^tftrai ,     DionyM.IIalirarn*  Anti- 
quit.  Ilotn.  1.  3.  c.  18. Diis  Dcabusrjuc  iinroortalibui, 

(|uortini  o|)o  et  aiixilio,  tniilto  maxii  htec  rcHpublica,  quam' 
ratiotic  liomlnum  vX  consilio,  gubcrnatur.  Cicoro  Orat. 
pro  C.  ilabirio.  KttMiim  qiiiH  est  tarn  vocorn,  qui— —cam 
l)c(>8  c{}80  intellcxcrit,  nun  intolligat  eorum  numine  hoc  tao« 
turn  impcrium  cssonatuni  at  auctanii  atxetaatum  I  Quia 
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no  community  can  be  cither  happy  or  secure.'  Thus 
Tully  thought  upon  this  subject,  concluding  the  hap^ 
piness  of  a  community  to  be  founded  upon  religion,  and 
▼cry  judiciously  querying  whether^  pietdte  adversui 
deoi  sublata^  if  a  general  neglect  of  religion  were 
introduced,  a  looseness  of  principle,  destructive  of 
all  society,  would  not  quickly  follow  ;  an  evil,  which 
if  the  magistrate  does  not  prevent,  he  can  do  nothing 
very  effectual  to  the  public  welfare.  Of  this  all  the 
heathen  magistrates  have  ever  been  apprized  ;  and 
therefore  never  were  so  wild  ds  to  attempt  to  discharge 
themselves  from  the  care  of  it.  Their  only  fault  was, 
that  their  care  of  it  was  too  politicaL  When  they 
tliemselves  were  the  minislers  of  religion^  they  set  up 
theif  fancies  instead  of  religion,  as  their  speculations 
ltd  tbe^^  or  their  interests  directed ;  and  afterwards^ 
when  they  appointed  other  persons  to  the  mmistra^ 
tions,  they  so  managed  a6  to  have  them  at  their  direct 
tion  for  the  same  purposes ;  as  will  appear  to  any  one^ 
who  will  fairly  examine  tliis  subject. 

There  should  be  something  saidy  before  I  close  this 
book^  about  the  right  which  female  heirs  may  be  sup^ 
posed  to  be  thought  by  these  ancients  tohaye^  to  crowns 


volumus  licet,  P.  C.  ipsi  nos  amcmus,  tamen  ace  numero 
Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos^  ncc  calliditate  Poenos,  nee 
mrtibus  Grsecos,  hcc  dcniquc  hoc  ipso  hujits  gentis  ac  terrae 
domestico  nativoquc  fiensn  Italos  ipsos  ac  Latinos,  sed  pic. 
lata  ac  rcligionc,  atqite  hac  una  sapicntfa,  quod  deorum 
kBtiortalium  miming  omnia  regi  gnbernariquo  pcrspeximus, 
ciinnes  gentes  nationcsquc  supcrarimus.  Cicero  Orat.  die 
Hamspicum  Responsis. 

a  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  lib,  1.  c.  3.  ot  in  al.  loe.  ia&ud. 
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and  kingdoms.  Scmiramis  was  the  first  queen  ire 
read  of  in  anj  nation,  and  Justin  supposes  that  she 
obtained  the  crown  by  deceit  upon  her  jMjopIe,  by  her 
being  mistaken  for  her  son  Ninyas  ;^  but  Diodoms 
fives  a  much  better  and  more  probable  account  of  her 
advancement;  who  says,  that  Ninus  appointed  her  to 
be  queen  at  his  death/  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
original  constitution  of  some  kingdoms,  if  they  were 
founded  upon  the  maxims,  which  I  have  supposed, 
do  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  female  governors.  Thus 
in  £gypt  they  did  not  think  of  having  queens,  at  the 
forming  their  first  settlement ;  for  which  reason,  in 
order  to  make  a  way  for  them,  there  was  a  law  mqde 
when  Binothris  was  king,  of  This^^  i.  e.  about  A.  M. 
2S32,  that  they  should  not  be  excluded.  In  nations^ 
where  civil  government  began  from  despotic  authority ; 
queens  may  be  supposed  to  have  succeeded  naturally 
upon  defect  of  male  heirs ;  but  they  have  been  com* 
monly  excluded  in  elective  kingdoms.  Two  thingi 
are  remarkable :  1.  That  in  ancient  times,  whenever 
queens  reigned^  they  presided  in  religion,  and  were 
priestesses  to  thoir  people,  as  kings  were  priests ;  and 
thus  Dido  in  Virgil,*  made  the  libation  at  the  entertaiiH 
ment  of  iTOneas  and  his  companions,  as  the  kings  ti 
Greece  in  Homer  did  upon  like  occasions.  S.  Divine 
Providence  has  grnerally  distinguished  the  reigns  of 
queens,  with  uncommon  glory  to  themselves^  aii4 
huppiiicss  to  their  people,  of  which  both  our  own^ 
and  the  hi&tory  of  other  nations  afibrd  almast  as  mai^ 
instances,  as  there  have  been  queens  ui)on  their  thrones* 


%^ 
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•  ISAAC,  aftet  Abraham  was  biiried^  continued  to 
lire  vhere  his  father  left  him.  JRebekah  for  some, 
jeats  had  no  children ;  but  about  twenty  years  aflec 
her  marriage  with  Isaac>  A«M«  2168^  she  had  two 
sons,  Esau  and  Jacob.'  The  two  children  grew  up 
to  be  men:  were  of  a  very  different  genius  and  temper; 
Jacob  wa^  very  studious  and  much  versed  in  reli« 
giotts  contemplations;  Esau  had  but  little  thought  oc 
care  about  them.  Jacob,  upon  seeing  Esau,  in  some 
abseiice  of  his  father,  oJ9iciate  at  the  sacrifice,  was 
Tery  desirous  to  obtain  this  employment  himself 
which  he  thought  so  honourable*.  Esau  on  the  other 
liand  had  no  value  at  all  for  it;  so  they  bargained  to^ 
gether,  and  for  a  small  refreshment  Esau  sold  Jacob 

*  Gen,  zxv.  24.   Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  lit 
Btnied,  and  ke  was  sii.ty  when  Jacob  and  Esau  wer#  bdm» 
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all  hir  right  and  title  to  it.*"     Esau  is  for  this  action 
called  the   profane  Esau  -/  because   he  despised   his 
birth-right,   by   parting  with   it  for  a  trifling  consi- 
deration.    Some  writers  suppose,  that  the  birth-right 
which  Ksau  here  sold,  was  liis  right  to  be  the  heir  of 
his  father^s. substance.     If  this  were  true,  and  be  had 
only  sold  that,  he  might  indeed  be  called  a  foolish 
and  inconsiderate  person  to  make  so  unwise  a  bargain; 
but  why  profane  ?    It  is  evident,  that  this  could  not 
be  the  fact;    for  when  Isaac  died,  and  Esau   came 
from  mount  Seir,  where  he  lived,"*  to  join  with  Jacob 
in  assisting  at  his  father^s  funeral ;  at  his  going  away 
from  his  brother,  he  carried  with  him  not  only  his  wives, 
his  sons,  his  daughters,  his  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts;  but 
besides  these,  all/iis  substance  which  he  had  got  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.^  Esau  had  no  substance  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  of  his  own  getting;  for  he  lived  at  Seir  in 
the  hind  of  Edom,  beyond  the  borders  of  Canaan ; 
the  substance  therefore  which  was  gotten  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  must  be  the  substance  of  which  Isaac  died 
fiossessed,  and  which  as  heir  Esau  took  along  with 
him.     Therefore   aHer    his  birth-right   was   sold,  he 
was  still  heir  to   his  father^  stibstance,   and  as  heir 
had  it  delivered  (o  him,  so  that  his  right  to  this  was 
not  what  Jacob  had  bought  of  him.      Others  think, 
that  tlu;  birth-right  was  the  blessing  promised  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the   Hebrews  seem  very  mucluto  favour' 
this  opinion.^  Lest  there  be  an j/  fornicator  or  prof  ant 


^  Gen.  xxT.  33.  '  iieb.  xii.  IC. 

^  Ge9«  x%&.  3.        '  Gen.  xxvi.  G.        f  lleb.  xii.  10,  17. 
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person  as  EsaUy  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his 
hirth'right ;  for  7/e  know  how  that  afterwards,  when 
he  would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected; 
for  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though    he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears.     In  these  -siords,  not 
inheriting  the  blessing  seems  to  be  connected  with  his 
having  sold  his  birth-right ;  as  if  having  parted  with 
the  one,  he  could  not  possibly  obtain  the  other.     But 
I  am  in  great  doubt,  whether  tliis  be  the  true  mean- 
ing of  these  words.     Esau  himself,  when  he  had  sold 
his  birth-right,  did  not  imagine  that  he  had  sold  his 
right  to  the  blessing  with  it;  for  when  his  father  told 
him,  that  his  brother  had  come  wiUi  subtlety,  and 
taken  away  his  blessing,'  Esau  answered.  Is  he  not 
rightly  named  Jacob  ?  for  he  hath  supplanted  me 
these  two  times;  he  took  away  my  birth-right,  and 
behold  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing.   If  Esau 
had  apprehended  that  the  blessing  and  the  birth- 
right had  been  inseparable,  having  sold  the  one,  ht 
would  not  have  expected  or  pretended  to  the  other  • 
but  he  makes   the  getting  from  him  the  blessing  a 
second  hardship  put  upon  him,   distinct  from,  and 
independent  of  the   former.     St.  Paul,  I  think,  re* 
presents  the  ca$e  of  Esau  in  the  loss  of  the  bicssinr 
in  the  same  manner;**  he  does  not  suppose  it  owing 
to  any  thing  that  Esau  had  done,'  but  represents  it 
as  a  design  of  God,  determined  before  Jacob  and 
Esau  were  born  ;^  and  a  design  determined  purely  by 
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the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  without  any  view 
to,  or  regard  of  any  thing  which  Jacob  or  Esau  should 
do  J    God  made  the  promise  at  first  to  Abraham,  not 
to  Lot;   and  aft^wards  determined,  that  Abraham's 
seed  should  be  called  in  Isaac,  not  in  Ishmael;  and  in 
the  next  generation  in  Jacob,  not  in  Esau ;  and  after* 
"wardshe  divided  the  blessing  among  the  sons  of  Jacob* 
The  Messiah  was  to  be  born  of  Judah,  and  each  of 
them  in  their  posterity  had  a  share  of  'the  land  of 
Canaan.    The  author  of  the  book/of  Ecclesiasticus 
sets  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  by  distinguishing 
the  blessing  into  two  parts.    He  calls  one  the  bletsing 
cf  all  mettf  alluding  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham^ 
that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
ilessed;  the  other  he  calls  the  covenant,  intimating 
bereby  the  covenant  made  with  hi|n  about  the  land 
of  Canaan;  and  both  these  parts  of  the  blessing  were 
given  to  Isaac,  for  Abraham's  sake.     fFith  Isaac 
did  he  establish  likewise^  for  Abraham  his  faiher^s 
sakey  the  blessing  of  all  men^  and  the  covenatUf  * 
0nd  he  made  it  rest  upon  the  head  of  Jacob.    He 
gave  the  whole  blessing  entire  to  Jacob  also,  Kut 
afterwards  among  the  twelve  tribes  did  he  part  them.* 

'  Rom .  IX.  11  •  ""  Ecclesiasticus  xli? .  32,  U. 

*  The  words  are,  i/tffiXi  fM^i^«r  ovrir,  tt  ^Xms  ^iftwp 
Xjm^vo*  i.e.  He  separated  the  parts  of  it  (i.e.  of  the  blessing*) 
He  parted  them  among  the  twelre  tribes.  Abraham  is 
represented  in  Gen.  xiu  to  have  rcceired  only  a  promise  of 
the  blessing  of  all  men;  but  God  b  said  to  make  a  cove* 
asat  with  him  to  giTe  him  Cmiiuui^  Gen.  xt.  IS. 
1 
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Wiien  the  blr sfcing  carae  lo  dcuccod  to  Jacob'«  chiU 
dren,  it  did  not  go  entire  according  to  birth-right^ 
nor  to  any  one  person,  who  Lad  deserved  it  bettor 
than  all  the  rest;  but  as  Goo  at  first  made  the  pro- 
mise and  covenant  to  Abtahami  not  io  Lot,  and  gave 
the  title  to  it  afterwards  to  I^acy  not  io  Ishmael,  then 
to  Jacob  y  not  to.  Ksau  ;  so  in  the  next  generation ,  he 
eonveyed  it  entire  to  one  single  person,  but  divided  i|, 
and  gave  Hie  blessing  of  all  men  to  Judah,  who  was 
Jacob's  fourth  son;  and  parted  the  covenant  about 
Canaan  amongst  all  of  thcmi  giving  two  parts  to  Joseph 
in  bis  two  sons  li^phraim  and  Manasseh. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  ChroniclcS| 
which  may  seem  to  contradict  this  account  I  am  en« 
deavouring  to  give  of  .^acob^  or  Ksau*s  birth  right. 
The  iont  of  Reuben  the  JirsUhorn  of  Israel^  for  he 
waif  says  the  historian,  the  ftrHibom^  but  forasmuch 
ai  he  defiled  his  faiher^%  bedy  his  birlh^right  wai> 
given  unto  the  sons  of  Joseph^  and  the  genealogjf 
it  not  to  be  reckoned  after  the  birth'right ;  for  Judah 
prevailed  above  his  brethren^  and  of  him  came  the 
thief  rulerj  but  the  birth-right  was  Joseph^s.''  In 
ihia  passage  the  inspired  writer  may  be  thought  to 
hint,  that  there  was  a  bvth-right  to  bo  observed  in 
the  division  of  Canaan;  and  that  when  God  ordered 
the  blessing  to  be  parted  he  had  a  respect  to  such 
birth-right  in  the  division  of  it;  though  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  give  it  to  a  person,  who  by  his  demerit 
hod  forfeited  it;   and  it  may  bo  asked,  if  Jacobs 


•  I  Chron.  t.  1,  3. 
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children  had  a  birth-right  in  this  matter,  why  shoald 
we  suppose  that  Isaac's  had  not?  To  tbisl  answer i 
the  passage  I  hiive  mentioned  docs  not  in  (he  least 
refer  to  any  birth>right,  which  was  esteemed  to  be 
such  in  ths  days  of  Jacob  and  £sau.  ].  For  if  the 
inheritance  of  the  father's  estate  was  at  that  time  port 
of  the  birth<right;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not 
eo  in  the  proportion  here  mentioned.  -  For  not  only  a 
double  portion  patticnlarly  belonged  to  the  eldest  bob 
u  these  times,  but  the  whole.  T/ius  Abraham  gate 
alt  tkat  he  had  unto  Isaac;  but  unto  (he  children, 
whom  he  had  by  Kctnrah,  his  second  wife,  he  gmv9 
gifts  and  sent  them  awai/  eastward,  while  he  yet 
lived,  from  Isaac  his  son.  if  therefore  the  inheritance 
of  Canaan  had  been  given  according  to  the  birth-rigbt 
in  these  days ;  one  of  Jacob's  sons  should  hare  had 
the  whole,  an<l  all  llie  rest  have  been  sent  to  livo  in 
some  other  country.  2.  The  right  of  the  first-bom 
vfts  settled  upon  another  footing  by  the  law  of  Ho< 
805.  The  priesthood  was  separated  from  it,  aad 
settled  upon  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  a  double  por* 
tion  of  the  father's  estate  and  substance  declared  ta 
bcloufr  to  I*  the  first-born.  3.  Fsau,  when  he  sold 
liis  birthright,  did  not  sell  fair  right  of  inherit- 
ance at  his  father's  death.  4.  Jacob  had  pioi^ie* 
sied  *  that  Joseph  should  have  one  porticm  <tf  tlw 
land  of  Canimn  uiiove  his  brcthrea  ;  but  docs  not  any 
"where  hint  that  any  one  of ' '  ^ons  shotiUI  have  a 
birth-right  (o  <"     ine  part  ")cc  than  the  rest. 
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And  we  tony  saj,  that  as  the  whole  blessing  was 
mode  to  rest  upon  the  head  of  Jacob,  without  Esau'9 
having  anj  part  of  it ;  so  it  might  likewise  have  dcs> 
cended  to  any  one  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  it  could  have' 
descended  only  to  one  of  Ihcm,  if  it  had  been  a  birth* 
right,  and  had  not  by  the  good-will  and  pleasurb  of 
God  been  designed  to  be  parted  iunong  the  twelve 
tribes,  to  every  one  such  a  ptortion  of  it,  as  God  was 
pleased  to  appoint,  and  that  part  of  it  which  contain* 
ed  the  blessirtg  of  all  men  to  Judah  only.  For 
thew  reasons  I  conclude,  5,  That  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  writing  after  the  law  of  Moses 
had  altered  the  priest-hood,  and  appointed  two  por- 
tions of  the  inheritance  to  the  eldest  son ;  rcmarka 
that  Joseph  had  the  birthright  given  to  liim,  meaning 
to  refer  to  what  was  then  called  the  birth-right ; 
bnt  not  to  what  was  the  birth-right,  in  Jacob  and 
Gesq^s  days,  M'hich  was  long  prior  to,  and  very 
different  from,  this  establishment. 

The  Jews,  at  tlie  time  when  the  apostles  preached 
the  gospel,  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
whole  body  of  their  nation  had  a  birth-right  and  un- 
alienable  ttttc  to  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah.  ThUwas 
the  hope  of  tkc  ■promise  made  hi/  Goo  unto  their  fa- 
thtrSi  unto  which  proinise  tlicir  tz^elve  tribes  instantly 
sercing  God  day  and  night  hoped  to  come.'  After 
the  blessing,  which  Iind  been  made  to  rest  upon  th« 
head  of  Jacob,  had  been  parted  among  the  twelve 
(rihcs;    they  apprehended   that  this  was  to  be  the 
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last  distribution  of  it^  and  that  the  whole 
nation,  or  twelve  tribes  jointly  as  a  people,  were  to 
enjoy  the  blessii)g  for  ever.  But  St.  Paul  endeayoun 
in  several  places  to  correct  this  mistake ;  ai^d  iirguet 
very  clearly,  that  the  blessing  was  never  appointed 
to  descend  according  to  birth-righ(  <^  inheritance; 
for  that  not  the  children  ofthcjtesh^  but  the  children 
of  the  promise  are  to  be  counted  for  the  seed  ot 
Abraham^  who  have  a  title  to  it,  i.  o.  not  those,  who 
•by  natural  descent  may  seem  to  have  a  right,  but 
^ose  to  whom  God  by  special  design  and  promue 
had  directed  it.*  This  he  proves  by  instance  from 
Jacob  and  £sau,  that,  when  Rebekah  had  conceiTed 
them,  before  the  children  were  bom^  or  had  dime 
good  or  exily  that  it  might  «not  be  said  to  be  owing 
io  any  thing  they  had  done,  but  to  the  mere  de* 
termination  of  God's  good- will  and  pleasure,  it  was 
said  unto  her,  thai  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger  J^ 
Thus  Esau  was  the  son,  who  by  descent  migh^t  teen 
to  haye  the  right,  but  Jacob  had  it  by  promise.  In 
the  same  manner,  when  Christ  the.  promised  seed  of 
Abraham  was  come  ;  the  twelve  tribes  thought  them- 
selves heirs  of  the  blessings  to  be  received  from  him ; 
but  in  this  they  erred,  not  rightly  understanding  the 
.promise.  He  was  to  be  the  blessing  of  all  men,  or 
according  to  the  words  of  the  promise,  in  him  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  y""  or  all  the  fiat  ions  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed."^    And  in  order   to  this, .  Gp0 

t 

*  Rom.  ix.  8.  ^  Ibid.  ix.  12. 

*  Gen.  zii.  3.  xviii.  18.  ^  Ibid.  xxiLlS.  xxvi.  4* 
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had  determined  to  call  them  his  people  which  were 
not  his  people^  and  her  beloved  which  was  not  be^ 
tovedi^  and  to  receive  the  Gentiles  into  the  blessings 
of  the  promise.  Nor  could  the  Jews  justly  say,  be^ 
cause  the  greatest  part  of  their  nation  was  rejected,that 
therefore  the  promise  to  Abmham  was  broken,  or  had 
taken  none  effect.  For  they  are  not  all  Israel j  which 
are  of  IsraelyncUher  because  they  arethe  seedofAbra^ 
ham  are  they  all  children**  But  as  Esau  received  not 
the  blessing,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Isaac,  so  the 
Jews  who  fell  short  througli  unbelief  were  rejected,  and 
yet  the  promise  was  made  good  to  the  sons  of  Abra* 
ham,  because  a  remnant  was  received,^  and  some  of 
them  with  the  Gentiles  made  partakers  of  it.  Goo 
had  not  promised  that  all  Abraham's  sons  should  bt 
his  children;  but  only  such  of  them  as  he  should 
think  fit  to  chuse,  I  think,  if  the  whole  of  what  I 
have  offered  be  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  that 
the  blessing  never  was  annexed  to  the  birth-right  at 
all;  nor  did  it  ever  descend  as  the  birth-right  did; 
but  was  always  disposed  of,  cither  in  the  whole 
or  in  part,  just  as  it  pleased  Goz>  to  think  fit, 
according  to  his  own  good^will  and  pleasure, 
Esau  by  being  eldest  son  had  the  birth«right,  tint 
he  never  had  any  title  to  the  blessing;  for  before 
he  was  born,  Gon  was  pleased  to  declare  ifaat  it 
-should  belong  to  Jacob  ;^  therefore  Esau^  in  selling  , 


,    .*..». I   .■■■III, -I     r ■■.■•■ ^ 


y  Rom.  ix .  25.  «  Ver.  C,  7. 

•  Ver.  27.  *  Gen.  xxv.  28.  Rom,  ix.  11,  »• 
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bis  birth-right,  does  not  seem  to  have  parted  with 
any  right  to  the  blessing,  for  they  were  two  different 
and  distinct  things.  Esau's  birth -right  therefore  must 
be  his  right  of  being  priest  or  sacrificer  for  his  bre- 
thren ;  and  he  is  justly  termed  profane  for  selling  if, 
because  he  hereby  shewed  that  he  had  not  a  due  Taloe 
and  esteem  for  a  religious  employment,  which  be- 
longed to  him. 

•  There  was  a  famine  about  this  time  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  where  Isaac  sojourned,  on  account  of  which 
he  removed  as  his  father  had  done,  and  went  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  lived  at  Gerar.'  Here 
he  denied  his  wife,  pretending  she  waa  his  sister, 
as  Abraham  did  formerly;  but  the  king  of  the 
country  accidcntly  seeing  some  familiarities  pass  be- 
tween  them,  sharply  reproved  him;  apprized  his 
subjects  that  she  was  his  wife,  and  declared  that  he 
would  punish  any  manwith  death,  who  should  offer  vi- 
olence to  either  of  them  •  Isaac  continued  for  some  years 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  sowing  some  fields,  and 
reaping '  prodigious  crops  from  his  tillage.  He  was- 
very  prosperous  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  increased 
his  stock  and  grew  very  great ;  until  the  Philistines 
envied  him,  and  applied  to  the  king  tohavehiin  ba- 
nished their  land.  Abimelech  hereupon  ordered  Isaac 
to  go  from  them ;  for,  said  he,  thou  art  much  mightier 
than  we.^  Abimelech  could  not  mean  by  these  words^ 
that  Isaac  was  really  more  potent  than  the  whole 
Philistine  people;  for  we  cannot  imagine  that 

'  Gen.  xx?i.  '  Ibid.  vcr.  10. 
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sible.     He   might   have  as    large  a  family,  aad  aa 

numerous    an  attendance    as    the   king    of  PhilistiA  , 

iiimself  had,  and  might  therefore,  if  he  had  a  mind, 

liave  been  able  to  disturb  hjs  government.     But  tht^ 

words  of  Abimelech  above-mentioned  do  not  suggiest 

even  this  to  us ;  for  our  English  translation  of  thi^ 

passage  is  very  faulty,  the  Hebrew  words  are,  cignat* 

zampta  mimmenu^  not  because  thou  art  mightier  than 

2^e,  but  because  thou  art  increased  or  multiplied  from 

or  by  us^  thou  hast  got  a  great  deal  from  us,  or  by  us, 

and  we  do  not  care  to  let  thee  get  any  more.   The  Case 

was,  not  that  the  Philistines  feared  him,  but  they  envied 

him ;  *   they  grudged  that  he  should  get  so  much 

amongst  them,  and  were  therefore  desirous  to.  check 

him.     Abimelech  ordered  Isaac  to  leave  Gerar ;.  upoa 

which  he  departed,  and  pitched  his  tent  ia  the  valley 

pf  Gerar,  .an|l  dwelt  there. ^    After  Isaac  was  Kemoyed 

fjrom  Gerar,  the  Philistines  thought  him  too  weUae* 

oommodated  whilst  he  lived  in  the  valley,  and  their 

envy  and  malice  still  pursued  him*     The  herdsmen 

of   Gerar   qi^arrcUed   with    Isaac's    herdsmen,   took 

away  their  wells,  and  put  them  to  many  inconveui* 

ences ;   so  that  Isaac,  quife  tired  with  their  repeated 

insalti,  removed  farther  from  them,  atid  went  and 

lived  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  their  country  towards 

Egypt,  at  Beersheba;^    where  he  hoped  to  find  a 

place  of  peace  and  quiet.     He  built  an  altar,  and  im* 

plored    the  divine  favour  and  protection;    and  had 

«  Gen.  xxvi.  14.  '  Ver.  17. 
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the  comfort  to  be  assured,  that  he  and  his  should  be 
defended  from  all  future  evils.  Soon  after  he  wds  settled 
here,  Abimelech,  sensible  of  the  ill  Hsog^  he  had  met 
with  from  his  people,  and  reflecting  upon  the  extra* 
ordinary  manner  in  which  God  had  blessed  him,  and 
considering  that  perhaps  in  time  he  migjit  revenge 
the  injuries  they  had  done  him,  came  with  hisoffioers^ 
and  made  an  alliance  with  him  4^  Esau  was  about 
forty  years  old^  and  had  married  two  Ilittite  women^ 
'  very  much  to  the  affliction  of  his  parents.*  The 
Hittites  bordered  upon  the  Philistines  near  to  Gerar } 
so  that  Esau  most  probably  married  whilst  his  father 
Mjoumed  there.  Esau  was  forty  years  old^  Ai  M« 
9S08t  and  therefore  about  that  time  Isaac  lived  at 
Gerar. 

About  nineteen  years  after  this,  died  Syphis  the  &nt 
of  that  name,  a  very  famous  king  of  Egj|pt*  He  was 
the  tenth  king  of  Memphis,  after  Mencs  or  MiJtr^imi 
according  to  Sir  John  Marsham's  Tables ;  who  apposes 
him  to  tx^in  his.reign  about  two  hundred  and  twenty* 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Mizraim,  ^ho  died,  ac« 
cording  to  what  I  have  formerly  offered,  A.  M.  IMS  ;^ 
and  therefore  Syphis  bogav  his  reign  A.  M.  S164« 
Syphis,  according  to  Sir  John  Marsham  from  Manetho^ 
reigned  sixty-^three  years,  and  therefore  died  A.  M« 
S827 ;  and  upon  this  computation  I  have  supposed 
that  Syphis  began  his  reign  about  eighty  years  after 
Abraham's  coming  into  Egypt,  and  died  about  for^ 

last  g=s=ga  ■  I    .  .1  III; 
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yean  after  Abraham  ;  *  for  Abraham  came  into  Egjpt 
A,  M.  8085  or2086,'"  and  dictl  A.  M.  2183."  Syphis 
was  the  first  of  the  Egyptians  "who  ffpeculatrd  upon 
religious  subjcctn.**  According  to  Damascenus  in 
Eascbius^  Abraham  aad  the  Egyptian  priests  had  , 
many  disputes  and  confercncos  about  religion. ^  It  may 
be  arited^  Trhat  disputes  could  they  have  upon  this 
subject^  if  the  Egyptians  were  not  at  this  time  becdroe 
idobters,  as  I  a,pprehend  they  'were  not  ?  ^  To  this  I 
answer  :  the  religion  of  Abraham ^  as  it  differed  from 
that  of  Noah  and  his  descendants  in  some  points,  which 
depended  upon  special  revelations  made  to  Abraham } 
masi  lay  a  foundation  for  his  having  conferences  and 
dis|mtes  with  tlie  professors  of  religion  in  all  countries 
into  which  he  travelled.  They  knew  nothing  of  tbt 
piomise  made  to  Iiim,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations 
0f  the  earth  should  be  blessed  /  nor  were  they  appiias^d^ 
that  they  ought  to  worship  Him  whom  Abraham  wor«9 
ihipped)  namely,  the  Lord  zs^fio  appeared  to  him  J 
Agreeably  to  this  we  fuid  an  expression  in  the  account 
we  have  of  the  worshipof  Abraham  and  his  descendants^ 
whirh  we  do  not  meet  with  any  where  in  the  worshipr 
^  Lot,  of  Job,  or  of  any  otlier  person^  who  had 
not  leceivcd  those  revelations,  which  had  been  mada 
M  Abraham,  and  to  his  children  (Yikra  be  Shem 
Jehovah)  not  called  upon  the  name  of  the  LoRDy  as 

iVol.i.  b.  5.  m  Vol.i.  b.  5. 
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we  falsely  translate  the  place/  but  invoked^  i.  e.  God^ 
in  the  name  of  the  LorD|  whom  he  worshipped,  and 
who  appcan^  to  him«    Now  this  person  I  t^tke  to  h% 
tlu^  God  to  whom  Jacob  prayed,'  and  whom  be  re- 
solved  to  worship,  when   he  vowed  that  tlie  Lord 
should  be  his  God  ;  by  which  expression  may  be  meant, 
not  that  tlie  true  God  should  be  his  God  in  opposition 
to  false  gods  ;  for  that  had  no  very  remarkable  reso- 
lution ;   no  wise  man  ever  worshipping  ffidse  gods,  who 
really  knows  them  to  be  such ;   but  the  Lord  who  ap« 
peared  to  Abraham,  was  to  be  his  God,  in  dhftiiiction 
from  those  who  worshipped  the  true  God  of  heaven^ 
without  any  notion  of  this  Lord  at  all.    In  the  some 
manner  we  iiud,  that  this  perjson  was  worshjppcd.by 
Isaac;  and  he  is  sometimes  called  the  fear  of  Isaac,  and 
sometimes  tlie  God  of  Abraham,  and  God  of  Isaac  ;  " 
and  Isaac  invoked  God  as  Abraham  did,  in  the  name 
of  this  Lord;*    The  several  expressions  denoting  the 
worship  which  diflcrent  persons  paid  the  Deity,  are 
▼ery  remarkable  in  the  Old  Testament.     Many  per- 
sons are  said  Kara  Jehovah,  to  invoke  God,  or  Kara  el 
Jehovah,  to  cry  unto  God  ;  or  their  worship  is  des* 
cribed    in  expressions  of  much    the  same  import; 
but  Kara  be-shem  Jehovah^  is  never  used  in  a  reUgiousf . 

"  Vcr.  8.  At  rendered  in  oar  English  Tcrslon. 

^  Gen.  xxTiii.  21.  «  Gcu.  xjlxi.  42,  53.  &  in  al  loe. 

*  Gen.  xiTi.  25. 
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■ense^  but  of  Abraliam  and  his  descendants,  who  in« 
yoked  in  the  name  of  the  trae  Mediator.     This  was 

# 

the  lUfference  between  their  religion,  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.     Other  nations,  before  idolatry  wai 
introduced,  worshipped  the  true  Goo,  but  not  be  Shem 
Jehovah^  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  had  appeared 
to  Abraham.     Now  this  I  take  to  be  the  point,  which 
Abraham  disputed  with  the  Egyptian  priests  ;  idiether 
Goo  was  to  be  worshipped,  as  they  worshipped  him, 
or  whether  he  was  to  be  invoked  in  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham's God  and  Lord,     Damascenus  remarks '  that 
the  Egyptians    admired  Abraham  as   a    very  great 
genius,  able  to  convince  and  persuade  men  into^  hi^ 
opinions  ;  and  we  fmd  from  Scripture,  that  the  emi* 
nenoe   both  of  Abraham  and  his^descendants  roade^ 
great  impressions  upon  all  nations  with  wh<Mn  they 
conversed.      The    king    of   Salem     ackijowledged 
Abraham  to  be  an  eminent  servant  of  4he  most  high 
Goo  ;  ^  Abimelech  was  convinced,  that  God  was  with 
him  in  all  he  did.*"    And  the  same  confession  was  made 
lespecting  Isaac,  in  the  same  country ;  ^  and  Abraham's 
conversation  raised  him  a  great  character  and  re^mta- 
tion  in  Egypt.    For  after  he  was  gone  from  thence,  the 
Egyptians  copied  after   him  in  the  point  of  circum- 
cision,  and  introduceil  human  sacrifices ;  and  imitated 
many  rites  which  they  heard  that  he  practised  in  his 
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religion  ;  l)ut  it  docs  not  appear,  that  he  entirely  per- 
suaded thcn\  to  acknowledge  his  Goo  to  be  their  God. 
Syphis,  a  kin<j  of  the  next  adjacent  conntry  to  that  ui 
which  Abraham  had  sojouniod,  in  a  little  time  tamed 
fheir  thoujcchts  quite  another  way.     He  took  up  the 
subjects,  for  which  Abraham   had  been  famous,  and 
wrote  a  book  about  religion  ;  which  carried  away  hm 
own  people  and  the  neighlx>uring  nations  into  idolatry.^ 
And  probably  lie  <lid  not  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Abra« 
ham,  that  Goo  wns  to  be  invoked  in   the  name  of  a 
mediator,  but  he  set  up  false  mediators  instead  of  the 
firuc  one.     For  I  conclude  from  the  manner  of  the  wor- 
shipping Bnal  in   Elijah^s  '  time,  that  men  did  not  at 
first  wander  away  from  the  true  God  ;  but  they  set  up 
lords  many  ;  or  false  mediators,  in  whfise  names  tbey 
worshipped,  and  in  time  they  went  further,  and   lost 
all  notion  of  the  true  God.     Syphis,  instead  of  teach- 
ing to  invoke  God  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  ap- 
peared to  Abraham,   set  up  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
moon  aud  stars,  and  taught  the  Egyptians  to  invoke  in 
their  names  ;  so  that  they  had  not  one  God,  and  on^ 
Lord,  which  was  tho  ancient  true  religion;  bat  one 
go^,  and  lords  many,  and  in  time  they  had  gods  many 
too.     Baal  was  a  false  lord  of  this  sort,  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  invoked  in  hiif  name.     Elijah  called 
upon  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel/  in- 
yoking  Goo  in  or  by  his  name.*    The  worshippers  of 
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Baal,  in  opposition  to  him,  invoked  in  the  name  of 
Baal,  (  Yikreau  be  Shem  ha  Baal)  they  called  or  in- 
yoked,  not  upo7i  the  name^  for  the  \vordsare  not  to  be 
•o  translated,  but  &y,  or  in  the  name  of  Baal.  If 
Syphis  was  the  builder  of  the  largest  Egyptian  pyra* 
mid  ;  "which,  according  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  it, 
is  so  large  at  the  bottom  as  to  cover  above  eleven  acres 
of  ground,  and  fivQ  hundred  feet  high,  and  Manetho 
expressly  says'"  that  he  built  it ;  he  must  have  been  a' 
prince  of  great  figure  iu  the  age  he  lived  in  ;  and  no 
wonder  if  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  nations  cm- 
braced  his  religious  institutions. 

About  the  time  of  this  Syphis,  or  rather  something 
later,  lived  Job  the  Arabian.  The  lxil  in  their 
translation  say  that  'he  lived  in  all  two  hundred  and 
forty,  or  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  jrears.*  If 
he  really  lived  so  long,  we  ought  to  suppose  him  ear- 
lier than  Syphis;  nay,  much  earlier  than  Abraham,  for 
the  lives  of  mankind  were  so  much  shortened  before  the 
days -of  Abraham,  that  though  he  lived  but  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  years,*'  yet  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years  .^ 
Pelcg,  who  was  five  generations  before  Abraham,  lived 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years."*  *Reu  the  son 
of  Peleg  lived  as  many,"  Serug  the' son  of  Reu 
lived  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  ®  but  the  lives  of 
their  descendants  wore  not  so  long.     Nahpr  the  grand- 

k  Euscb.  Chron.  'See  cap*  ult.  lib.  Job.  vers. LXX 
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&iher  of  Abraham  lived  but  one  hundred  and  forty^ 
eight  years. p  Tcrali,  Abraham's  father,  lived  two 
hundred  and  five.*>  Abraham  lived  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  Isaac  lived  one  hundred  and 
eighty/  and  the  lives  of  their  children  were  shorter. 
If  therefore  Job  lived  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  years,  he  must  have  been 
.Contemporary  with  Peleg,  Reu  or  Serug  ;  for  men's 
lives  were  not  extended  to  so  great  a  length  after  their 
days.  The  lxx  have  some  remarkable  additions  to 
the  book  of  Job,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac  or  Arabic  copies ;  and  this  account 
of  the  length  of  Job's  life  is  one  of  tliem  ;  but  this  is  in 
no  wise  reconcileabie  with  what  follows,  and  is  said  to 
I  ave  been  translated  from  the  Syriac  version,  namely, 
that  Job's  original  name  was  Jobab,  that  his  father's 
name  was  Zare  of  the  children  of  I>sau ;  that  he  wa^ 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Abraham  that  he  was  the 
second  king  of  Edom,  next  after  Belathe  son  of  Beor. 
This  account  will  place  Job  even  later  than  Mose^  ; 
for  Bcia  the  first  king  of  Edom  was  Mosss'  contempo- 
rary ;  and  if  we  place  him  thus  late,  he  could  not 
live  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  Men  lived  in 
poses'  time  about  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  but  this 
account  is  not  consistent  with  itself ;  for  if  Job  was  the 
fifth  in  descent  from  Abraham ,  he  must  be  prior  toMoses, 
Moses  being  seven  descents  later  than  Abraham.  *  These 
additions  which  we  now  find  in  the  last  chapter  of  the^ 


p  Gen.  xi.  24,  U.  ^- Ver.  3V  '  Chap.  xxxv.  «8. 
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liXX  version  of  tlie  book  of  Job,  will  therefore  bo 
ill  bear  a  strict  examination y  that  1  cannot  think  tho 
trandators  themselves  did  at  first  put  them  there  ;  but 
rather  that  they  were  the  work  of  some  later  hand'; 
added  by  some  transcriber,  who  thought  Jobab  (men- 
tioned Gen.  xxxvi.  S3.)  and  Job  to  be  the  same  per- 
son. There  are  some  eircumstances  in  the  history  of 
Job,  which  may  lead  us  to  guess  pretty  well  at  the  time 
when  he  lived.  1 .  He  lived  above  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  for  he  lived  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  his  afflictions,'  and  he  mu;st  be  more  than  forty  at 
the  beginning  of  them  ;  for  Itb  had  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters^  and  all  his  children  seem  to  have  been 
grown  up  before  the  beginning  of  his  misfortuucs ;"  he 
'  must  therefore  have  lived  to  be  near  two  hundred  yean 
old.  2.  The  idolatry  practised  in  the  countries* where 
be  lived,  in  bis  days,  was  the  worship  of  the  host  of 
heaven.*  3.  The  presents  usual  in  Job's  days  were 
ear-rings  of  gold,  and  piecesof  money  called  keshitahJ 
Now  from  these  circumstances  it  seems  most  probabley 
I.  That  he  could  not  be  much  later  than  the  time  of 
Isaac  ;  for  if  he  had,  his  life  would  not  have  been  so 
long,  as  it  appears  to  have  been.  2.  He  niust  have 
been  something  younger  than  Syphis,  for  Syphis  first' 
instituted  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  }n  Egypt ; 
which  idolatry  spread  thence  into,  and  began  to  flou- 
rish in  Arabia  in  Job's  time.  3.  Ear-rings  of  gold 
were  in  Abraham's  days,'  and  t|iey  were  part  of  tUf 
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-womcn^s  dress  in  the  daj's  of  Jacob  ;**  but  the  piece 
of  money  called  keshitah  seems  not  to  have  been  in 
use  until  after  Abraham.    When  Abraham  bought  the 
field  of  Ephron,  he  paid  the  price  in  silver,  not  by 
number  of  pieces  but  by  wdght;'  but  when  Jacob 
bought  a  parcel  of  a  field  of  the  children  of  Hamofy 
he  paid  for  it  not  by  weight,  but  gave  a  hundred  Ae- 
shitahs^^  or  pieces  of  money  for  it ;  so  that  the  /ceshi" 
tah  or  piece  of  money  which  Job's  friends  gave  him, 
was  not  in  use  in  Abraham's  time,  but  in  Jacob's ; 
therefore  Job  was  not  so  ancient  as  Abraham,  though 
the  Icnsrth  of  his  life  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose 
him  altogether  so  young  as  Jacob.     Job's  friends  who 
visited  him  were  Eliphaz  ha'Temaniy  perhaps  the  son 
of  Tema  ;  now  Tema  was  the  son  of  Ishmael ;®  and 
Bildiad  ha'Shuachij   i.  e.    the  son  of  Shuach ;  now 
Shuach  was  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Kcturah ;'  and 
Zophar  ha^Naamathi ;  and  Elihu  the  son  of  Baiachel 
ha^Buzi  conversed  with  them.*  Now  Buz  was  the  sou 
of  Nahor  Abraham's  brother;**  Barachel  might  be  his 
son  or  grandson,  and  Elihu  his  son  be  contemporary 
with  Isaac ;  for  Nahor  being  born  when  his  father  Tc» 
rah  was  little  more  than  70,  must  have  becli  above  50  , 
years  older  than  Abraham,  and  agreeably  hereto  Abra- 
ham's son  Isaac  married   Nahor 's   grand-daughter.' 
Thus  all  the  persons  conversant  with  Job  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  lived  about  Isaac's  time,  and 
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therefore  we  need  not  upon  account -of  their  names, 
place  Job  hiter.  Some  learned  writers  arc  vcty  posi- 
tive that  Job  lived  about  the  time  of  Moses  ;  Grotius 
was  of  this  opinion  ;  others  place  him  a  generation  later 
than  Ksau^  supposing  that  Kliphaz  the  Temanite,  who 
was  one  of  his  friends,  had  been  Eliphaz  the  son  of 
Ksau  and  father  of  Temau  ;  but  I  think  that  the  length 
of  Job's  life  is  an  unanswerable  objection  against  kuji* 
posing  him  to  be  thus  Itite.  Job  lived  in  the  land  of 
Uz  ;*"  which  country,  according  to  the  prophet  Jere* 
miah,  was  adjacent  to  the  Jand  of  Kdoni.'  The  Sabcans 
robbed  Job,"*  nnd  the  Sabcans  lived  at  the  entrance  of 
Arabia  Felix."  The  (JhaUleansalso  formed  three  bands^ 
"  and  fell  upon  Iul  (\'inu;ls  and  carried  them  away.**  The 
Chaldeans  were  at  iirst  a  wandering  people,  inhabi- 
iant|$  of  the  wilderness,  until  Ashur  built  them  a  city;' 
then  they  lived  at  IJr  in  Mesopotamia,  for  they  ex|)cl« 
led  Abraham  their  laud  ;  "^  but  •it  is  most  probable,  that, 
like  the  ancient  Scythians,  they  wandered  often  from 
their  country  in  bands  for  the  sake  of  robbing,  many 
generations  after  their  /irst  selllenient;  this  being  no 
unusual  practice  in  the  early  times,  and  three  compa- 
nies of  them  might  make  an  expedition  and  fall  upon 
•fob's  cattle,  so  that  we  need  not  suppose  that  Job  lived 
very  near  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  tho'  he  was  robbed 
by  these  men.  Jf  Ave  suppose  thit  his  land  was  adjat 
ci^nt  to  Edom,  as  Jeremiah  hints  ;  he  was  nigh  enough 
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to  both  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  to  suffer  from  each  of 
them.  Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  there  never 
was  any  such  person  as  Job,  and  that  his  history  is 
only  an  instructive  fable ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
wild  than  this  opinion,  which  has  no  colour  of  argu- 
mcnt'to  support  it.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  supposes 
Job  to  have  been  as  real  a  person  as  either  Noah  or 
Daniel  ;^  and  St.  James  mentions  him  as  having  been 
a.  true  example  of  patience.'  We  may  at  this  rate 
raise  doubts  about  any  ancient  fact  in  history. 

About  the  huudredtli  year  of  Isaac's  life,  there 
happened  a. very  remarkable  accident  in  his  family; 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  seeni  to  have  had  a  very  difierent 
opinion  concerning  tlicir  two  sons  Jacob  and  Esan. 
Isaac  was  a  very  good  man ;  but  he  did  not  form  a  true 
'  judgment  of  his  children.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of 
Esau  more  than  he  was  of  Jacob  ;^  but  his  affection 
was  but  poorly  grounded,  he  loved  Esau  because  A# 
did  eat  of  his  venisoHy  but  Rebekah  loved  Jacobs 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  before  she  placed  her  afiec« 
tion  upon  either  of  them,  she  enquired  of  Gob  con^ 
cerning  them  ;  and  received  for  answer  that  the  young* 
er  should  be  distinguished  by  the  blessings  of  Heaven  ;* 
which  she  treasured  up  in  her  mind,  and  her  opinion 
of  them  was  according  to  it.  From  the  time  when 
God  made  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  promis* 
ed  the  extraordinary  blessings  to  his  seed,  which  have 
been  before  mentioned ;  it  was  requisite  for  the  fmther 
of  each  family,  some  time  before  he  died,  to  call  his 
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children  together,  and  inform  them,  according  to  the 
knowledge  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  him,  how  and 
in  what  manner  the  blessing  of  Abraham  was  to  de« 
scend  amongst  them.  Abraham  had  no  occasion  to  do 
this ;  for  God  having  determined  a^d  declared  that 
in  Isaac  his  seed  should  be  called,""  none  of  Abraham's 
other  children  could  have  any  pretence  to  expect  the 
particular  blessings  which  God  had  promised  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham.     Isaac  had  two  sons,  eith^  of  whom 
might  be  designed  by  God  to  be  the  heir  of  the  pro* 
mise ;  and  being  now  in  the  decline  of  life ;  for  he 
was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim  that  he  could  not  see^ 
and  not  knowing  how  soon  he  might  be  taken  from 
them,  he  was  willing  to  determine  this  point,  by  bless- 
ing them  before  he  died.  ^    If  we  compare  this  passage 
with  that  where  Jacob  afterwards  called  hiA  children 
togetheir,  wc  may  observe  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween them.     Jacob  called  his  sons,  and  said,  gather 
yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  what  shall 
befall  you  in  the  last  days,  of  rather,  as  it'  should  be 
translated,  in  the  times  to  come,  or  in  the  day  19  of 
your  posterity.'    God  had  given  Jacob  a  prophetic 
view  of  his  intended  dispensations  to  his  descendanfi 
and  their  children,    and  he  called  his  sons  together 
to   relate   to   them,    what  Gcd   had  thus  revealed 
to  him.     Dut  Isaac,  in  the  passage  before  us,  seems  to 
have  called  Esau,  without  having  received  any  par- 
ticular revelation  about  him  ;   nay  it  is  evident  he  had 
received  none ;    for  he  designed  to  tell  him  what  Gon 
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never  intended  slioukl  Mong  \o  liim.  Imuic  called 
EHau,  and  not  •hicob^  becauHe  lie  loved  him  more 
than  he  loved  Jacob;  and  he  lovrd  him  morC|bccanAe 
Efiau  ^at  him  vcniKon ;  but  Jacob's  course  of  life  lay 
another  way.  Rcbekah  saw  the  low  springs  of  her 
hiLsband'te  utHxtion  to  his  children  ;  and  that  he  wai 
f^oxn^  \o  promise  the  blessing  of  Abraham^  where  hi* 
aiTrction  led  htm  to  wish  it,  and  not  where,  by  having 
madeenqairy,  she  kneWthatCioD  designed  to  be8tk>w  it. 
Herenpon  she  resolved,  if  possible,*  to  prevent  him; 
and  therefore  s'7it  for  Jacob,  and  proposed  io  him  a 
scheme  for  his  obtaining  the  blessing  which  his  father 
designed  to  give  Esan.  Jacob  was  at  iirst  in  great  per- 
plexity about  it ;  was  afraid  his  father  should  find  out 
the.deceit,  and  instead  of  blessing  him^  be  provoked  to 
curse  him  for  endeavouring  io  impose  upon  him.  Jlut 
Rebekah  wasso  well  assured,  that  God  designecTto  bless 
Jacob,  and  that  her  whole  crime  in  this  attempt  was 
only  an  endeavour  io  deceive  Isaac  into  an  action, 
of  which  he  ought  to  have  duly  informed  himself,  and 
to  have  done  designedly ;  that  she  took  the  curse 
wholly  upon  herself,  and  persuaded  Jacob  to  come 
into  her  measures.  One  thing  is  here  remarkable,  that 
when  the  artifice  had  succeeded,  and  Jacob  was  bles- 
sed, Isaac  let  it  go,  nay  he  confirmed  the  blessing ; 
yea  (says  Ik*)  and  he  shall  be  blessed.  We  do  not 
find  that  he  was  either  displeased  with  his  wife,  or 
angry  with  Jacob  for  imposing  apcm  him  ;  but  though 
he  had  before  appeared  full  of  fears  and  cares  lest 
£sau  should  be  defeal<*d  ;  ^  yet  now  he  expressed  bim- 
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self  fully  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done.  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  it  pleased  Gon  at  this  tune  to  open  hit 
understanding,  and  convince  him,  that  he  had  given 
the  blessing  to  the  right  person.  Before  this  time  he 
8^  nothing  but  what  any  uninspired  person  might 
have  said.*  He  wished  his  son  of  the  dew  of  heaven ^ 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth  j  nndplentj/  of  corn  and 
wine  ;  adding  such  other  circumstances  of  prosperity 
as  liis  aiFcction  dictated;  but  saying  nothing  that  can 
intimate  that  he  had  any  particular  view  of  any  thing 
which  was  to  happen  to  him  ;  but  no\^  he  began  to 
speak  with  a  better  sense  of  things.  He  still  wished 
Esau  all  possible  happiness,  the  fatness  of  the  earth 
and  the  dew  of  heaven  ;  **  but  he  knew,  that  the  par- 
ticular blessings  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed^ 
did  not  belong  to  him.  He  could  now  enter  into  his 
future  life,  and  tell  the  circumstances  of  his  posterity, 
and  relate  what  should  happen  in  after-days;  describe 
how  he  and  his  descendants  should  live ;  acquaint  him, 
that  his  brother's  children  should  indeed  be  their, 
governors ;  but  that  there  should  come  a  time,  when 
his  children  should  get  the  dominion,  and  break  his 
brother's  yoke  from  off  their  neck.'  This  particular 
was  not  accomplished  until  almost  nine  hundred  yean 
after  this  prediction  ;  for  this  prophecy  was  fullillcd, 
when  the  land  of  J^]dom,  peopled  by  the  children  of 
Khau,  who  had  been  brought  into  subjection  to  the  seed 
of  Jacob  by  king  David,'  revolted  in  the  days  of 

«  Gen.  xxvii.  27—29.  *  Vor.  39. 
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Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  writers,  about  the  cfTccts 
which  impressions  made  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
dain  may  have  upon  their  young;  might  be  first  occa- 
sioned by  this  fact  thus  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
turcs,  or  by  some  remarks  of  ancient  writers  made 
from  it ;  but  it  is  observable,  tliat  the  ancient  natu- 
ralists carried  their  thoughts  upon  these  subjects 
much  further  than  they  would  bear;  and  we,  who 
live  in  an  age  of  far  better  pltilosophy,  do  not  fiiid^ 
that  we  know  so  much  as  Aristotle  thought  he  did 
upon  these  subjects.  The'effects  of  impressions  upon 
the  imagination  must  be  very  accidental,  because  the 
objects  which  should  cause  them  may,  or  may  not  be 
taken  notice  of;  as  any  one  would  find,  who  should 
try  Jacob's  pilled  rods  to  variegate  his  cattle  with. 
The  waters  of  Jordan  may  cure  a  leprosy,  or  Jacob's 
pilled  rods  pnxluce  spotted  cattle;  either  of  these 
means  may  have  the  desired  eflfcct,  if  a  particular 
providence  directs  them ;  but  without  such  providence 
neither  of  these  means  may  have  any  effect  at  all.  I 
might  add  farther,  4.  If  we  should  allow  thfit  the 
pilled  rcMls,  as  Jacob  used  them,  might  naturally 
produce  the  effect  upon  Laban's  cattle  which  fol- 
lowed ;  yet  since,  as  I  before  hinted,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  Jacob  remarkably  learned  beyond 
Laban  and  all  his  children,  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  alone  should  know  this  grand  secret,  and ^all  other 
persons  have  not  ilie  least  suspicion  of  it;  we  can  at 
most  only  suppose  that  God  directed  him  to  what  he 
did   in  this  matter*      In  llezekiali's  sickness,^    the 
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«way  with  lier;*  but  upon  Jacob's  oft'ering  all  his 
Gompany  to  be  searched,  Laban  not  being  able  to  dud 
i|here  Ilachel  had  hid  them,  they  grew  friends,  made 
a  solemn  engagement  with  each  other,  and  then  parted. 
Laban  returned  home,  and  Jacob  went  on  towards  the 
place  where  he  had  left  iiis  father. 
V  Jacob  was  ik)w  returning  into  Canaan  in  great  pros- 
perity; he  was  a  few  years  before  very  low  in  the 
world,  but  now  he  Iiad  wives,  children,  and  servants, 
and  a  ^substance    abundantly  sufficient    to    maintain 
Ihcm.     When  he  went  over  Jordan  to  go  to  IIaran» 
his  staff  or  walking  stick  was  all  his  substance ;  but 
when  he  came  to  repass  it,  in  order  to  return  into 
Canaan,  he  found  himself  master  of  so  large  a  family, 
as  to  make  up  two  bands  or  companies;''  and  all  this 
increase  so  justly  acquired,  that  he  could  with  an  as- 
sured heart  look  up  to  God,  and  acknowledge  his, 
baying  truly  blessed  him,'  according  to  the  promise 
which  he  had  made. 

After  Jacob  had  parted  from  Laban,  he  began  to 
think  of  the  danger  which  might  befal  him  at  his 
return  home.  The  displeasure  of  his  brother  Esau 
came  fresh  into  liis  mind;  and  he  was  sensiible  he 
could  have  no  security,  i»  he  did  not  make  his  peace 
with  him.  Esau,  when  »lacob  went  to  Ilaran,  ob- 
serving how  strictly  his  father  charged  him  not  to 
marry  a  Canaanite,  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
ovm  marriages ;''   therefore  he  went  to  Ishmael  and 
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married  one  of  his  daughters,  and  went  and  lived  iir 
mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  Jacob  finding  by 
enquiry  that  he  was  settled  here,  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  to  him  in  order  to  appease  him  \  that  be  might 
be  secure  of  living  without  molestaticm  from  biro. 

Some  writers  ha,ve  questioned  why,  or  how  Jacob 
should  send  this  message  to  his  brother.  Jacob  was 
in  Gilcad,  ^nd  Esau  in  mount  Seir,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  at  least  distant  from  one  another.  Jacob 
went  down  Giiead  to  the  brook  Jabbok  ;*  from  whence 
his  way  lay  over  Jordan  into  Canaan,  without  coming 
any  nearer  to  Esau ;  why  therefore  should  he  send  to 
him  ?  or  having  lived  so  long  at  such  a  distance,  how 
should  he  know  where  he  was  settled,  or  what  was 
become  of  him  ?  These  objections  have  been  thought 
considerable  by  some  very  good  writers ;  and  Adri- 
chomius  conceived  it  necessary  to  describe  Seir  in  a 
different  situation  from  that  in  which  the  common 
maps  of  Canaan  place  it.  He  imagined,  that  there 
were  two  distinct  countries  called  by  the  name  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  in  each  or  them  a  mountain  called 
Seir;  and  that  one  of  them,  namely  that  in  which 
Esau  lived  at  this  time,  lay  near  mount  Giiead ;  and 
Brocard  and  Torniellus ""  arc  said  to  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion.  They  say,  the  children  of  Esau  re- 
moved hence  in  time  into  the  other  Edom  or  Idumea^ 
when  they  grew  strong  enough  to  expel  the  Horitei 
out  of  it;""  but  that  they  did  not  live  in  this  Edom, 
which  was  the  land  of  the  Horites,  in  Jacob's  days. 
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But  Hi  tli^rc  arc  no  accounts  of  Canann  which  can 
fftTOur  this  opinion,  I  cannot  ini  how  this  sKuation  of 
Edom  can  be  admiitfd.  They  make  and  invent 
names  and  places,  known  to  no  writers  but  themselves; 
and  ho  crcraie  real  difllculties  in  geography,  to  solve 
imaginary  ones  in  history.  The  Uorites  were  indeed 
the  first  irihul)itants  of  Seir,  and  tlie  land  of  Edom, 
and  were  in  poNsession  of  it  in  Ksau*s  days;  for  ho 
married  one  of  their  daughters,  namely  Aholibamah 
the  grand -da  ugh  ier  of  Zibeon,*"  and  daughter  of 
Anah;  and  tliis  Zil)eon  was  the  son  of  Selr  the 
Horite,(*  and  Anah  wns  Seir'i  grandson,**  and  both 
of  them  were  in  their  turns  duices  or  princes  in  the 
land.'  Knuu  tlierrfore  lived  and  married  in  this 
country;  for  licn^  only  we  find  the  persons^  whose 
daughter  he  tooli  to  wife;  and  he  lived  here  a  so- 
journer in  tlie  kingdoms  of  other  men,  until  aflof  some 
generations  Cjod  gave  this  country  to  his  children^ 
who  destroyed  the  Ilurites,  and  took  possession  of 
tbeir  country,  un  iNrocl  did  of  the  land  of  his  posses* 
lion,  which  tlie  fionn  ^avc  unto  them.*  An  to  mount 
8eir*N  l)eing  very  diNtant  from  (iilead,  where  Jacob 
•topped,  and  sent  mesNengers  to  Ksau,  it  is  certain  it 
was  so;  HO  far  diNtant,  tliat  after  Jacob  and  Ksau  had 
met,  Jacob  represented  it  as  too  long  a  journey  for 
bis  children  to  take,  or  his  cattle  to  be  driven,  but 
hy  ea^y  advances.*  It  is  easy  to  say,  how  Jwcob 
could  tell  where  Ktrnu  lived,  and  why  he  thought  fit 
to  send  to  him.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Jacob 
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could  be  so  imprudent  as  to  carry  his  wives,  chiidreo 
and  substance  into  Canaan,  without  knowing  whether 
he  might  safely  venture  thither;  therefore  very  pro- 
bably,  when  he  rested  at  Gilead,  he  sent  messengers 
to  enquire  whether  his  father  was  alive;  what  con- 
diticm  he  was  in,  and  what  temper  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  shewed  him,  and  whether  he  might  safely 
come  and  live  near  him.  And  when*  he  found  that  he 
should  meet  with  no  obstruction,  if  he  could  but  re- 
concile Esau  to  him ;  he  very  prudently  sent  to  him 
also,  intending,  if  he  should  find  Esau  averse  to  him) 
to  bend  his  course  some  other  way."    Thus  Jacobus 

"  If  we  consider  what  had  passed  between  Esau  and 
Jacob,  before  Jacob  went  from  home,  it  will  appear  Tcry 
proper  that  Jacob  should  send  to  him,  before  he  yentured 
to  come  and  sit  down  with  his  substance  near  his  father. 
Esau  still  expected  to  be  his  father's  heir ;  and  if  Jacob 
had  returned  home  without  Esau's  knowledge,  it  would 
haye  laid  a  foundation  for  a  greater  misunderstanding  at 
Isaac's  death,  than  any  which  had  as  yet  been  between 
them.  Esau  would  have  thought,  that  Jacob  had  got  the 
greatest  part  of  his  substance  from  his  father;  and  when 
he  came,  at  Isaac's  death,  to  take  away  with  him  into 
Edom,  what  his  father  had  to  learo  him,  he  would  have 
looked  upon  Jacob,  as  having  for  many  years  been  con^ 
triring  to  gf^i  from  him  all  he  could.  It  was  therefore 
Jacob's  interest  to  have  Esau  fully  satisfied  in  this  point ; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  he  sent  to  him^  to 
apprize  him,  that  he  brought  his  substance  with  him  front 
Haran,  aud  that  he  was  not  going  into  Canaan,  to  do  him 
any  injury. 
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message  to  Esau  ma j  be  best  accounted  for,  by  sup- 
posing Esau^s  habitation  in  the  land  of  Edom,  to  be 
according  to  the  common  and  known  geography  of 
that  country ;  and  Adrichomius'  scheme  of  two  Edoms 
being  a  mere  fiction,  purely  to  solve  a  seeming  diffi- 
culty, ought  justly  to  be  Rejected. 

Jacob  was  in  more  than  ordinary  fear  of  his 
brother  Esau,  and  liis  messengers  at  their  jeturn 
surprised  him  still  more,  by  informing  him,  that 
Esau  was  coming  after  them  attended  by  four  hun- 
dred men. "  He  concluded  now,  that  hi^  brother 
had  a  design  to  take,  his  full  revenge,  and  destroy  him 
and  all  that  belonged  to  him.  In  his  distress  he  cried 
unto  God;  and  after  that  applied  himself  to  contrive 
the  most  likely  expcMlients  for  his  safety.  First  of  all, 
he  divided  his  company  into  two  parts  ;  that  if  Esau 
should  fall  upon  one  pari,  he  might  have  a  possibility 
to  escape  with  the  other.  In  the  next  place,  he 
ordered  a  very  extraordinary  present  of  the  choice"of 
his  flocks  and  herds,  divided  into  several  droves, 
which  he  sent  before  him.  After  thij*  he  sent  his 
wives  and  children,  and  all  his  substance  over  the.  brook 
Jabbok,  y  staying  behiiul  them  himself  alone  sometime. 
Here  God  was  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  his  fears,  by 
giving  him  an  extraordinary  sign  or  tolien,  to  assure 
him  that  he  should  get  through  all  the  dilHculties^ 
which  seemed  to  threaten  him«  Tliere  came  an 
angel  in  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  man,  and 
wrestled  with  him.  It  was  the  same  divine  person, 
according    to   Hosea, '^    who    appeared    to    him  at 

«  Gen.  xxxii.  6.*  >  Ver.  22,  23.  »  Hqsca  zil.  4. 
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Bethel.     They    struggled  together^   but   the    angel 
did    not  overcome  him;   and  at  parting,  when   the 
angel    blessed    him,    he    told    him    the    design   of 
his  contest  with  him ;   namely,  to  instruct  him  that 
as  he  had    not  been    conquered    in  this  contest,  so 
neither   should  he  be   overcome   by  the  difficulties 
which  then  threatened  him.     The  angel  said  to  him, 
TAy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob  but  Israel; 
for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God^  and  zcith 
men  J  and  hast  prevailed;^  or  rather,  the  latter  part 
of  the   verse  should    be  thus  translated,  for    thou 
hast  been  a  prevailer    with  God;    and  with    men 
thou  shalt  also  powerfully  prevail.      This    is  the 
true  verbal  translation  of  the  Hebrew   words;   and 
the   vulgar  Latin,  ^  the   lxx,  and    Onkelos  in  his 
Targum,  have  very  justly  expressed  the  true  senso 
of  the  place,  but  our  English   version  is   too    ob- 
scure. 

Jacob,  full  of  the  assurance  which  the  angel  !had 
given  him,  prepared  his  wives  and  children  to  meet 
Esau ;  and  instructed  them,  when  they  should  come 
up  to  him,  to  pay  him  all  possible  respect  by  bowing 
down  to  him  :  lie  himself  came  up  last,  and  when  he 


»  Gen.  xxxii.  2S.  **  The  Hebrew  words  are, 

.praevalebis  et  bominibos  cum  eC  Veo  com  pracvaluisti  qnooiaai 
The  vulgar  Latin  translates  the  place,  quoniam  si  contra 
Deumfortisfuistij  quanta  magis  contra  homines  pra?vaiebis. 
The  LXX  render  the  place  On  ntavv^xf  fj^r*  Gew,  xsi  fxirs 
«y^f WA^y  ^vvtiros  tem,  Onkelos  has  it,  quoniam  princeps  et 
tu  coram  Deo^  et  cum  hominibtss  prcsvalebis* 
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met  Esau,  bowed  himself  io  the  ground  seven  times. 
Whatever  apprehension   Jacob  had   entertained    of 
Esau's  resentment,  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  him. 
in  a  much  bettor  temper  than  he  expected.     ISsau 
was  full  of  all  possible  aflcction  towards  him,  ran  at: 
sight  to  meet  meet  him,  embraced  him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness,''  and  wept  over  him  with  tears  of  joy.  .  As 
to  the  present  of  the  cattle,  Esau  would  not  have  taken 
it,  for  he  said  he  had  enough ;  but  Jacob  pressed 
him  to  accept  it.     Esau  invited  Jacob  to  Seir,  and 
offered  to  conduct  him  thither;  but  Jacob  had  no 
design  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  yet  was  afraid 
directly  to  refuse  it.    He  designed  to  keep  at  a  con* 
venient  distance,  and  not  to  live  too  near,  for  fear  of 
future  inconvcni(Micos.     lie  therefore  represented  the 
tenderness  of  his  children  and  flock,  that  they  could 
not  travel  with  expedition ;  he  begged  they  might  not 
confine  him  to  their  slow  movements,   but  that  he 
would  return  homo  to  his  own  place,  and  that  they 
would  follow  as  fust  as  they  conveniently  could.    Esau 
then  otibred  him  some  of  his  servants  to  shew  him 
the  way ;    but  Jacob  evaded   this  offer  also,  and  so 
they  parted.     lOsau  went  to  Seir,  expecting  his  bro- 
ther would  follow  him ;   but  Jacob  turned  another 
way,  went  to  Succoth  and  built  himself  a  house,  and 
lived  there  some   time;   and  afterwards  removed  to 
Salem  a  city  of  the   Shechemites,  and  bought  some 
ground    of    the     children    of   llamor,   and     there 
settled.^ 


•  Cen.  ixxUi.  4.  *  V«r.  19. 
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Soon  after  Jacob  iras  fixed   at   Shechcm,  there 
happened  a  misfortune,  which  unsettled  him  again.^ 
His  daughter   Dinah    visited  the  Shechemites,   and 
Shechem  the  prince  of  the  country  fell  in  love  iritli 
her,  and  laj  with  her.     Her  father  and  brothers  re- 
senting the  injury  and  scandal  of  so  base  an  action, 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  reconciled  \o  him  ; 
though  he  had  all  along  a  most  passionate  desire  Xo 
marry  Dinah.     He  had  desired  his  father  Hamor  Xo 
treat  with  Jacob  about  it,  and  Hamor  desired  Jacob's 
consent  to  it  upon  any  terms ;  but  in  their  treating 
about  it,   the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Hamor  and 
Shechem  deceitfully/ ^  and  pretended  that  they  could 
make  no  marriages  with  an  uncircumciscd  people. 
Hereupon  Hamor  and  Shechem  persuaded  all  their 
poople  Xo  be    circumcised,   in  order  to  iacorporata 
with  Jacob's  family ;  but  when  this  was  done,  three 
days  after  the  operation,  when  the  Shechemitesi^cre 
not  fit  for  war,  two  of  Jacob's  sons,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
took  each  man  his  szcord,  and  came  upon  the  city 
boldly^  and  slew  all  the  males ^  and  they  killed  Hamor 
and  Shechem,  and  took  away  Dinah  out  of  the  house.^ 
As  soon  as  Simeon  and  Levi  had  thus  executed  the 
part  of  the  revenge,  which  they  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  perform  for  the  abuse  of  their  sister,  the  other 
sons  of  Jacob,^  who  had  very  probably  armed  their 
servants,  and  were  ready  to  have  assisted  Simeon  and 
Levi,  if  they  had  wanted  it,   came  upon  the   slain 

^  Gen.  xxiT.  ^  Ibid,  xxxiv.  25,  26. 

g  Ver^27.    Quibus  egrcssis  irruerunt  super  occisos  ccteri 
ilii  Jacob,  vers.  vulg.  Lat. 
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and  spoiled  tlic  city ;  they  seized  upon  the  cattle  and' 
wealth  of  the  Shechemitcs,  and  took  their  wives  and  their 
little  ones  captive.  Jacob  was  much  concerned  atthes^ 
furious  proceedings  of  hi»  sons,  and  apprehended  that 
that  the  inliabitants  of  the  land  would  unite  against  him 
for  this  violent  outrage;  but  his  sc^ns  Simeon  and 
Levi  were  so  enraged  with  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
honour done  their  sister  and  family,  that  they  did 
not  think  they  had  carried  their  resentment  too  far 
for  so  base  an  injury.''  However,  Jacob  thought  he 
ihould  be  more  secure,  if  he  removed  his  habitation 
toscfme  other  part  of  the  country;  and  upon  receiving 
a  particular  direction  from  God  where  io  go,  he 
removed  to  Hethel. ' 

Upon  Jacob's  designing  to  go  to  Bethel,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  reformation  in  his  family,  and 
mi  unto  his  liQushold^  and  to  all  that  were  with  him^ 
put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you.^ 
Now  one  might  suppose  from  these  words,  tliat  idols 
and  idolatry  crept  into  his  family  ;  and  some  writers 
imagine,  that  Rachel  his  wife  introduced  them,  bjr 
bringing  out  of  Ilaran  her  father's  Teraphim,  which 
the  stole  at  her  coming  away.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  Jacob  had  now  with  him  more  persons  than  his 
own  houshold;  for  over  and  above  these,  he  spake  unto 
«//  thai  were  zs>ith  him.  The  captives  of  Shechera, 
which  his  sons  had  taken,  were  now  incorporated  into 
hii  family ;  and  he  had  to  reduce  them  into  new 
order  ;  to  abrogate  luiy  habits  of  their  dress  or  orna-* 


^  Gen.  xxxif.  ^\.  |  Ibid.  xxzt.  1.  6. 

*  Vur.  2. 
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mcnts,  or  any  rites  or  usages  in  religion,  ^hich  they 
might  have  usedat  Shechcm;  if  he  judged  them  un- 
suitable to  his  religion,  or  to  the  order  in  which  he 
desired  to  keep  his  faiiiily.    i\greeably  hereto,  the 
gods  he  took  care  to  put  away  were  not  the  (teraphim) 
or  little   pillnrs  or  statues,  which  Riichel  brought 
from    Hairan;  '    but  the    (elohei   han^necar)  gods 
of  the  stranger^  who  was  in  the  midst  of  them^  or 
amongst  them,  i.  c.  of  the  Shechemites,  whom  they 
had  taken  captive  and  brought  into  his  family.     The 
Hebrew  words  are  rcmarka])1y  different  from  our  En* 
glish  translation.     The  word  strange  in  the  Hebrew 
do(*fi  not  refer  to  gods,  as  our  translators  took  it,  and 
therefore  rendered  the  place  strange,  gods ;  but  the 
Hebrew  words  are,  as  I  have  translated  them,  the 
gods  of  (he  stranger^  &c.  and  these,  together  with 
the  superfluous  ornaments  of  dress  which  the  She- 
cliemitish  women  liad  used,  were  what  he  took  awayi 
and  buried  under  an  oak  in  Shechem,*"  in  order  to 
preserve  in  his  family  that  purity  of  worship,  and 
simplicity  of  life  and  manners,  which  he  designed  to, 
keep  up  amongst  them.     After  he  had  done  this,  he 
removed  for  Bethel,  and  gat  safe  thither.     The  in-  . 
habitants   of  the   several  cities  round  about  were  wo 
far  from  any  thought  of  attacking  him,  that  they 
looked   u]K)n  hini  as  a  person  powerful  enough  to 
engage  with  any  of  them,  and  were  very  much  afiaid 
of  him."    After  Jacob  came  to  Bethel,  God  appeared 
to  him,  and  confirmed  the  change  of  his  name,  which 

'      '  '      '  ■  ■      "  ■     ■  ■      I         ■  ■  — ^i^W^— <—— ^^M^M^^ 

'  See  Tol.  i,  b.  v.  p.  311.  "*  Gen.zzzT.  4. 

»  Ver.  5. 
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had  been  made  at  Jabbok  ;  and  gave  him  fre^  assur* 
anCe  of  his  design  of  blessing  and  multiplying  His 
posterity^  and  of  giving  them  the  inheritance  of  th^ 
land  of  Canaan.  "^  Some  time  a,fter  this  Jacob  jour« 
neyed  from  Bethel^  and  near  Ephrath  his  wife  Ua<?hel 
died  in  labour  of  Benjamin  ;  ^  and  Jacob  buried  her 
Bear  Ephrath  or  Bethlehem  <^  From  hence  Jacob  re* 
moved,  and  spread  his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar ; 
ind  soon  after  removed  hence,  and  came  to  tlie  plain 
of  Mamre,  to  the  city  of  Arbab  or  llcbron^  to  his 
father  Isaac,  who  at  that  time  lived  here/  He  had 
oet  with  several  misfortunes  from  the  time  that  bo 
removed  from  Bethel ;  the  death  of  his  wife  at  Eph-< 
nth,  and  his  son  Reuben's  baseness  in  lying  with 
Ui concubine  Bilhab,  at  Edar;  boside3  wbieh,  there 
was  a  difference  amongst  his  children,  which  in  a  little 
time  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  son  Joseph/ 

Joseph  was  his  beloved  child,  a  circumstance  which 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  his  brethren,  and  increased 
to  perfect  hatred,  upon  his  telling  them  some  dreams^ 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  should  be  advanced  iu 
die  world  far  above  any  of  them.  They  told  Jacob 
of  Joseph's  dreams,  and  Jacob  thought  it  proper  to 
discountenance  the  aspiring  thoughts  to  which  he 
imagined  they  would  too  naturally  lead  him;  however, 
he  could  not  but  think  in  his  heart,  that  there  was 
•omething  more  than  ordinary  in  them/  Some  time 
after  this,  Jacob  sent  Joseph  from  Hebron  to  Dothan, 


■c  ,      i 


•  Gen.  xxxT.  9— l*i.  ^  Vcr.  16—18. 
<  Vtr.  19.  f  Ver.  21,  2T. 

•  Vcr.  M*  and  chap,  tutii.    *  Gen.  rxxvil.  *— IL 
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where  6 is  other  sons  were  taking  care  of  the  flocks; 
wbo,  as  soon  as  Joseph  came  in  sight,  called  to  mind 
his  dreams,  and  were  in  a  great  beat  about  him^  and 
designed  to  kill  him.  But  Reuben  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  being  murdered,  and  persuaded' them  to 
throw  him  into  a  pit,  and  there  leave  hiDa,  intending 
when  they  were  all  goncj  to  come  back  to  the  place 
and  help  him  out,  and  so  to  send  him  home  to  his  fk^ 
ther."  But  whilst  they  were  in  these  debates,  some 
Ishmaelites  happened  to  come  by,  who  were  travel- 
ling from  Mount  Gilead  to  Egypt  with  spicery  j  upon 
sight  of  whom,  they  determined  to  sell  him."  They 
sold  hin^,  and  the  Ishmaelites  carried  him  to  Egypt, 
and  there  sold  him  again  to  Potiphar,  the  caiptaift  of 
the  king's  guard. ^  Jacob's  sons  killed  a  kid,  -and 
dipped  Joseph's  coat  in  the  blood,  and  at  their  coming 
home,  told  their  father  that  they  found  it  in  that  con<« 
dition;  so  that  Jacob  thought  some  wild  beast  had 
killed  him,  and  he  mourned  exceedingly  fot  him.*' 
Joseph  was  more  than  seventeen  years  old  wlien  hit 
brethren  sold  him  into  Egypt  ;^  and  about  eight  or 
nine  years  after  he  was  sold  thither,  Isaac  being  IStf 
years  old  died,  A.M.  gSSS.** 

Isaac's  deatli  brought  Esau  and  Jacob  to  another 
meeting ;  for  Esau  came  from  Seir  to  Mamre  to  assist 
at  his  father's  funeral,  and  to  receive  as  heir  his  fa* 
ther's  substance.  Jacob,  tliough  he  came  to  Mamies 
to  live  neat  his  father,  some  years  before  Isaac  died, 

•  Gen.  xxxTii.  21,  M.  x  Ver.  25— aS. 
y  Ver.  36.  "  Ver.  31—35.. 

*  For, he  was  seventeen « when  Jacob  lived  at  JB^ar^  V.2. 
Gen.  xxxT.  28,  29.         '    *        . 
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had  yet  been  exceeding  careful  of  laying  any  foanda-t 

tkm  for  a  misunderstanding  with'  Iiis   brother,    and 

therefore  had  not  brought  his  flocks  or  substance  intor 

Wait  part  of  the  country.     For  we  find  that  when  he 

Hvod  at  Hebron,  his. sons  were  sent  to  take  care  of  the^ 

flboks-  to  Shechcm  and  Dothan ;''  so  that  he  had  care*' 

filHy  kef>t  at  a  distance,  -and  given  Esau  no  reason. 

tofedspect,  that  he  had  any  ways  internuxcd  what  h© 

had  gotten  with  wllat  wiis  bis  father*s,  or  taken  any 

opportunity  to  get  away  any  thing  frDni  hfs  ftither,  to* 

Btala^s  hindrance.     Aj%er  Isaac  was  buried,  Esau  had 

no  niind  to  live  at  Mamre;  for  he  considered,  that 

wKat  he  had  at  Seir,  and  what  he  had  n6w  got  in  GaW 

taan  by' his  father's  death,  would  be  so  great. a  stocky 

that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient  room' f(>D 

Mnr'to  live  in  Canaan^  especially  if  his  brother  Jacob 

sbbttlQ  •  settle  there  near  him  ;-  therefore  he  took  what 

he  had  in  Canaan,*"  and  carried  it  with  him  into  Seir.'  X 

The  hnd  of  Seir  was  at  this  time  possessed  by  tb# 

Horites  or  Horims,'  and  these  wore  the  i;nhcd)itants  tit 

h  in'the  days  of  Abraliani ;  for  Chedorlaomcr,  out  of 

whose. hind  Abraham  rescued  Lot,  foundthem  heref 

wheri  he  brought  his  armies  to  subdlie  the  outions' 6£ 

Canato/    Seir  the  Ilorite  was«  contemporary  with  Ab* 

mham  and  Chedorlaomcr,  though  probably,  something 

older' tl)Ari  Abralidm  ; :  for  Esau,>  Abraham's  grandson^ 

datrled  Ahonbamah  the  daughter  of '  Seir's  grandson.' 

if^Seir  was  king  of  the  Horites,  he  mig^fall  in  bat« 


-uu 


«  Gen.  xxxvii.  13,  17.  ''  Chap,  xxxt'i.  j5. 

•  Deut.il.  12.  '  '  Gen.  xiT.  8. 
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tie ;    for   Chcdorlaomer  smote  the  Jlorites  in  their 
Mount  Scir  unto  El-^paran.^    Under  the  sons  of  Seir, 
the  Horites  gathered  some  strength  again  ^  and  were 
governed  by  Seir's  sons,  who  became  dukes  of  the  land,' 
either  ruling  jointly,  or  setting  up  several  little  sovc* 
roignties ;  and  in  the  time  of  these  dukes  Esau  came  to 
live  at  Seir.  His  full  determination  of  settling  there  was 
at  Isaac's  death, ^  towards  the  decline  of  Ksau*8  life; 
for  Isaac  was  60  years  old  when  Esau  was  born,'  aiid 
he  lived  to  be  ISO,""  so  that  Esau  at  his  death  was  ISO ; 
and  this  must  be  in  the  time  of  the  third  generaliail 
from  Seir,  when  the  children  of  Lotan,  andofZibeoo, 
and  of  Shobal,  and  of  Anah,  the  sons  of  Seir,  ruled 
the  land.     Agreeably  hereto  Esau  married  a  daughter 
of  the  men  of  this  generation ;  Aholibamah  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Anah*;  which  Anah  was  not  Anah  the  son  of  Seir, 
but  Anah  the  son  of  Zibeon,  and  grandson  of  Seir," 
this  teas  that  Anahy  who  found  the  mules  in  the  ffll* 
ierness  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father^* 
for  he  is  by  this  action  distinguished  from  the  other 
Anah.     The  sons  of  Seir  did  not  keep  the  dominioii  of 
these    countries  long,  for   the   children  of  Esau  got 
it  from  them.     The  children  of  Esau  destrojfed  tho 
Horitesy    and  dwelt  in  their  steady    as  Israel  did^ 
in  the  land  of  his  possession,  zchich  the  Ijord  gai€$ 
unto  him .^    This  conquest  of  the   Horites  happened 
not  in  Esau's  days,  nor  in  his  children's  or  grand? 
children's  days ;  but  in  the  days  of  his  grand^chik 

-*       .  •  ,.11  •XSBBSp 

^  Gen  xiT.  6.  ^  Chap,  xxxti.  21. 

*  Ver.  0.  ,  Chap.  xxv.  96. 

»  Cha|».  xzxT.  28.  >  Chap,  xxxti.  9»^t^ 

•  GtQ.  xxxn.  24  f  Dttut.  ii.  14. 
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drcn's  children  ;  for  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  be- 
came dukes  of  Edom,  were  Timna,  Alia,  Jctheth, 
Aholibamah,  £lah,  Pin^n,  Kenaz,  Teman,  M ibzar, 
M^diel,  Iram,  as  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles has  expressly  remarked, "»  These  were  the 
dukes  of  Edam.  Esau,  and  the  children  of  Esau, 
and  their  children,  are  all  enumerated,  but  they  are 
Bot  said  to  have  been  dukes  of  Edom  ;  but  the  per- 
sons above-mentioned  only/  I  am  sensible  that  what  I 
have  here  oiFcred  may  be  thought  not  entirely  to  agree 
with  what  we  find  in  the  xxxvith  chap,  of  Genesis;- 
In  that  cliapter  some  of  the  sons  of  Esau  are  said  to 
have  been  dukes  ;'  and  most  of  his  grand-children  are 
likewise  said  to  have  arrived  at  this  dignity/  But  in 
answer  to  this  it  should  be  remarked,  that  tlie  verses 
from  vcr.  15  to  vcr,  20,  do  not  say,  that  the  sons  or 
grand-sons  of  Esau  there  mentioned  were  dukes 
<^  Edom,  but  only  that  they  were  dukes  in  the 
land  of  Edom.  Now  this  distinction  should  be  care- 
jfully  observed ;  for  the  true  matter  of  fact  was  this ; 
the  children  of  Esau,  in  tlie  days  of  Esau's  sons  and 
grand-sons,  set  up  a  form  of  government  among  them- 
sdves,  and  over  their  own  families,  and  the  persons 
ijrho  ruled  them  were  dukes ;  not  over  the  land  of 
Edom,  for  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  not  yet 
labjcct  to  them,  but  they  were  dukes  in  the  land,  and 
nded  the  children  of  Esau,  and  so  were,  as  they  are 
called  (Alephaiv)  their  di^kes/  Their  children  after- 
wards conquered  the  Horites,  and  took  possession  of 

4  1  Chron.  i.  51,  ad  fin.  '  Ver.  35— 37. 

•  Gen.  xxxTi.  18.      ^  Ver,  15,  16, 17.      *  Gen.  xxxfi.  10. 
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the  Trhole  land,  and  so  brcnmc  diikeR  of  Edom;  and 
the  persons  M^ho  attainted  Uuk  larger  dipnily  were  the 
persons  mentioned  vc^r.  40,  41,  42,  43,  these  be  the 
dukes  of  Edam.  '  Thus  the  several  parts  of  this  cliap« 
tcr  may  be  reconciled  to  one  another ;  and  this  chapter 
made  intirely  agreeable  to  the  first  chapter  of  1  Chro« 
nicies.  If  the  dukes,  who  descended  from  Esau  hbd 
been  all  alike  dukes  of  Edtmi,  tiiey  would  have  bceii 
placeil  all  together  ;  but  some  of  them  being  only  the 
rulers  of  their  own  cliildren,  and  the  others  govenort 
of  the  \Vhole  land,  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
separates  and  dibtinguisbes  tho  one  from  the  other; 
and  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  docs  not 
mention  the  one  order  to  have  been  dUkes  at  all,  de** 
tcrmining  to  give  the  title  io  those  only  who  had 
governed  the  whole  country.  The  children  of  Esau, 
when  they  had  made  themselves  dukes  of  Edom,  con- 
tinued this  form  of  government  but  a  short  timC|  for 
they  soon  after  set  up  a  king.  The.  time  when  thej 
set  up  a  king,  may  be  determined  from  Moses.  They 
were  governed  l)y  dukes,  when  the  Israelites  wertt  out 
ef  Egypt ;  '^  and  they  had  a  king  when  Moses  would 
have  passed  through  their  land  to  ('anaan ;  ^  ho  tliat 
their  first  king  was  contcmporjiry  with  Moses,  and  be- 
gan his  reign  a  little  after  the  Israelites  came  out  of 
Egypt,  i.  e.  about  A.M.  2515.'  His  reigning  at  this  , 
time  is  very  consistent  with  his  succeeding  EsauV 
grnnd-children's  children;  for  Moses  was  tho  fifth  in 
descent  from  Jacob,  as  this  first  king  of  Edom  was 


'  Exod.  xy,  1A.  '  Numb.  xx.  14* 

*  Arcbbisliop  Ushrr's  Chrou. 
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from  Esau ;  Tor  the  father  of  Moses  Tiras  Amram^ 
his  father  Oohath,  Leri  was  the  father  of  Cohath^ 
and  son  of  Jacob;*  so  that  the  descents  Or ^t- 
nerations  in  each  family  correspond  very  exactlyi 
The  first  king'  of  £dom  was  Beia  the  son  of  Beor,**  anil 
he  was  the  brother  of  Balaam,  whom  Balak  seitit  foi 
4boutthis  time  to  curse  Israel;  for  Beor  was  Balaam's 
iather.*"  The  Edomites  had  eight  successive  kings 
before  there  reigned  anj/  king  oxer  the  children  of 
Israel y'"^  as  they  might  very  well  haVe ;  for,  from'th^ 
beginning  of  Bela's  reign,  the  time  whenSaii'l  wa'^ 
anointed  king  over  Israel,  A.  M.2909,*  is  three  hun- 
dred and  ninty-nine  years ;  so  that  these  eight  kings  of 
Edom  must  be  supposed  one  with  another  \6  teigil 
lomethirig  above  forty-eight  years  each,  which  suits* 
?ery  well  with  the  length  of  men's  lives  in  thesctimesi' 
Thus  I  have  gone  tli rough  the  account  we  have  of 
Esau's  family,  from  Esau  to  the  time  when  Sabl 
reigned  over  Israel ;  and  I  think  from  what  has  been 
said  it  will  easily  appear,  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
xxxvith  chapter  of  Genesis  are  entirely  consistent  with 
one  another  ;  and  the  wliole  agreeable  to  the  accoilnt 
we- have  of  the  same  family  in  thebodkbf  Chronicles., 
Some  learned  writers  have  made  great  difficulties  \n 
Ihcir  explication  of  Moses'  accotlnt  of  this  familj^; 
and  have  been  in  great  doubt,  whether  the  kings  men- 
tioned from  ver.   31  to  40,    were' sons  of  Esau j  * 


aT<3hron.  vi.  1,  2,  3.  *  Gen.  xxvi.  32. 

•  Numb.  xxii.  5. 
'  *  Gen.  xKXi'u  31.  1  Chron.  i.'  43.'  * 

Archbishop  Usher'*  Chron. ,  *'*• 
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JJorites,  and  when  they  reigned.  But  I  think  their 
reigns  fall  so  naturally  into  the  compass  of  time  in 
whifcb  I  have  placed  them,  that  there  can  be  little 
reason  to  suppose,  that  this  is  not  the  true  place  of 
th^m;  and  hone,  if  Bcor  the  father  of  Balaam  was  the 
fiither  of  Bela  the  first  of  these  kings,  iihich  seems  very 
probable  ;  for  if  Beor  (mentioned  Gen,  xxxri*  38.) 
had  not  been  the  same  person  with  the  father  of  Ba^ 
lanm/  Moses  \vould  either  not  have  mentioned  tlie 
name  at  all,  or  have  distinguished  the  one  person  from 
the  other^  The  dukes  of  Edom,  being  placed  after 
the  list  of  the  kings,  has  occasioned  ^omc  learned 
\f  riters  to  suppose  that  they  succeeded  th^m ;  and  the 
Latin  version  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  o£ 
Chronicles  favours  their  opinion  very  much;'    Bu^  the 

I 

Hebrew  words  do  not  at  all  countenance  such  a  vci'sion  | 
and  we  find  from  Saul's  time,  wlierever  the  Edomites 
tre  spoken  of,  they  were  governed  by  a  king,  and  not 
by  dukes*  It  is  paid,  that  if  the  dukes  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  were  before  tlie  kings,  then  the  oxd^r  of  the 
parration  is  very  unnatural.  I  answer,  nqi  veiy  un* 
natural,  if  rightly  coQsidered  ;  for  it  is  only  thus ; 
J .  We  have  an  account  of  Esau's  family  from  verse  9 
to  verse  15,  and  this  family  being  very  numerous,  (for 
we  read  that  Esau  had  an  attendance  of  four  hundred 
men)  it  is  remarked^  that  they  set  up  a  civil  government 
lu)(ioiig  themselves ;  and  we  are  told  who  the  jiersons 
irere  ithat  bore  rule  among  them  from  ver.  15  to  ver,  SO. 


■^"w" 


'  Numb.  xxii.  5. 

f  1  Chron.  i.  51.  is  translated  thus  ;  Mortuo  aateaAdtd. 
^uee^  pro  r^gibus  cise  cecpcruntt 
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9.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  Horites,  in  vrhoit 

land   Esau    and  hU  children  dwelt^  from  Ycne  90 

to  rent  90,    3.  In  the  next  place  we  have  an  account 

of  the  kings,  by  whom  the  children  of  Esau  wert 

governed  after  they  had  expelled  the  Horites  f  and  be>^ 

fore  the  time  when  the  Israelites  had  a  king,  from 

vetse  31  to  verse  39.    4.  It  is  remarked  that  kings 

were  not  the  first  rulers  of  the  land  of  Edom  which 

tke  sons  of  Esau  set  up ;  for  they  had  one  generation 

of  dukes  of  Edom,  verse  40  to  the  end.    The  most 

learned  dean   Prideaux^  very  justly  observes,    that 

'^  the  words  in  the  SIst  verse  of  this  chapter,  /liitf  thei$ 

mre  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  Idnd  of  Edom^  fte* 

fipre  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  land  of  Israely 

eouki  not  have  been  said,  till  after  there  had  been  a 

king  in  Israel,  and  therefore  cannot  be  Moses*  word^^ 

but  niust  have  been  interpolated  aftei^^ards  ;*'  fot  it  it 

hard  to  conceive,  that  the  list  of  kings  there  mentionied 

eonld  be  inserted  by  him,  when  all,  except  the  first, 

reigned  after  Moses  was  dead.     If  this  be  the  case,  if 

I  could  have  the  authority  of  any  learned  writer  to 

suppose  that  Ezra,  or  whoever  was  the  inspired  writer 

that  inserted  tbem,^  might  at  first  insert  these  kings 

after  the  dukes  at  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  but  that 

SQsnc  careless  transcribers  have  misplaced  them,   I 

should  readily  embrace  it. 

We  meet  with  no  further  mention  of  Esau's  life^ 


^  Connect,  part  i.  book  5.  p.  403. 

*  The  most  learned  dean  intimates  that  Ezra  was  un- 
doubtedly the  author  of  this  and  the  other  iatotpolations, 
which  hs  mentioni  p.  499. 


death  or  actionsi  in  Moses'  history ;  but  it'may  not  be 
emifis^  bei^dwo  ^YQ  leave  him,  to,  take  a  short  yiew  of 
llis  character*  Esau  was  a  plain,  generous,  and  honest 
9ian  :  £bjr  we  haye  no  reason,  from  any  thing  "that  ap« 
p^rs  in  hifr  life  Or  actions,  to  think  him  wicked  beyond 
other  men  of  j^is.age  and  times ;  and  his  generous  and 
good  tompe^  appears  frpni  all  his  behaviour  towards 
flis  brother. ,  The  artifice  u^ed  to  dqprive  him  .of  the 
blessing,  did  at  the  time  abundantly  enrage  him.;  and 
in  tjie  heat  of  passion  he  thought  when  Isaac  should 
be  de^d  to  take  a  full  revenge,:  ptnd  kill  bis  brothi^  for 
iupplanting  him  ;  but  a  little  time  reduced  him  io  be 
cairn  again,  and  he  n^ver  took  one  step  i^  Jacob's  in^ 
jury.  When  th^  first  met  he  was  all  humanity  and 
affection  ;  ^  and  'he  had  no  uneasiness,  when  he  found 
that  Jacob  followed  him  not  to  Seir,  but  went  ta  live 
oear  his  father :  and  at  Isaac's  death,  we  do  not  find 
he  made  any  difficulty  of  quitting  Canaan,  whigb  v^j 
circumstance,  if  he  had  harboured  any  latent  jqAeiN 
tions,  would  have  revived  all  his  resentments.  He  is 
indeed  called  in  scripture  the  profane  Esau,^  and  he  is 
said  Xo  have  been  hated  oH  God ;  %ht  children^  says 
St.  Paul,"*  i)eing  not  ytt  barriy  neither  having  dome 
any  good  or  evil^  that  the  purpose  of  Croo,  accords 
ingto  election  might  stand;  not. of  worksy  but  of  him 
that  callethj  it  was  said  unto  Aer,  the  elder  shall  aerotf 
thej/ounger.  And  it  is  written^  Jacob  have  J  lomedj 
and  Esau  have  I  hated,""  There  is,  I  think^  no  rea- 
son to  infer  from  any  .of  tbese  expressions,  that  Esau . 

■     ;  ,    "f    1 1  't  1    I    ,1  ■  ,.)    ii/.,'i     ■  I  Iff   III'  .  ■  ' 

•  ^Gfiti..xmii*'Ai  .     .      r^  >  Ueb.ziUa;0»-. 

*  Rom.  ix.  11|  12.  •    ^  *  Ver.  ISd  '  .. : 
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Tvasa  very  \?iokc(l  maii,  or  thai  (lod  liateilAiu^ 
puniftbed  liim  fur  an  immoral  life.  For,  1,  Tlicfmn-, 
tonce  here  ajo^ainst  him  is  said  expressly  to  be  founded' 
not  upon  his  actions,  because  it^as  determined  before, 
the  children  had  done  good  or  evil.  1^.  Gou's  hatred 
of  Enau,   licre  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,    was  iu)t  ^ 

I 

hatred^  which  induced  him  to  punish  him  with  any 
evil.;  for  Ksau  was  as  happy  in  all  the  blessings  of  thia 
life,  as  either  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob  ;  and  his 
posterity  liad  a  lapd  designed  by  God  to  Ix;  their  pos«; 
session  as  well  as  the  children  of  Jacob.  They  were 
also  enabled  to  drive  out  and  dispossess  the  inhabitants 
of  it,  as  Ibrad  did  to  the  land  of  his  possession,^  and. 
they  wore  put  in  ])()^Nession  of  it  much  sooner  than  thi> 
iKaelites.  ( lod  was  pleased  moreover  to  protect  thoni 
ui  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  to  caution  tha  Israelites 
against  invading  them  with  a  remarkable  strickness,^ 
as  he  also  cuntioned  them  against  invading  the  land 
which  he  designed  to  give  to  th<»  children  of  Lot.^ 
Now  as  Cjod  was  pleased  thus  to  bless  Dsau  and  his 
children  in  the  blessings  of  this  life,  even  as  much  i^ 
he  blessed  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob,  if  notmoret 
why  may  we  not  hope  to  iind  him  with  thorn  at  the  last 
day,  as  well  as  Job,  or  Lot  ;  or  any  other  good  and 
virtuous  nuin,  who  was  not  designed  to  be  a  partaker 
of  the  blessing  given  unto  Abraham  ?  For,  S.  All  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  Ksau,  was  an  exclusion  from 
being  heir  of  tho  l)lessing  promised  to  Abraham  and 
to  his  seed  ;  which  was  a  favour  not  granted  to  Tjot,  to 
Job,,  or  to  several  other  very  virtuous  and  good  men* 


JLl-l 


•  Dcut.  ii.  5.  and  12;  p  Ver.  4,  *.  *  Ver.  9. 
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4.  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  before  cited,  docs  not  in- 
tend  to  represent  Esau  as  a  person  who  had  particu- 
larly merited  God's  displeasure ;  but  to  shew  the  Jewi, 
that  Gpd  had  nil  along  given  the  favours  which  led  to 
the  Messiah  Hihere  he  pleased ;  to  Abraham,  not  to 
liOt ;  to  Jacob,  not  to  Esau ;  as,  at  the  time  Rt.  Paul 
wrote,  the  Gentiles  were  made  the  people  of  God,  and 
not  tlie  Jews.  5.  Esau  is  indeed  called  profane, 
(ii^rik^  ;)  but  I  think  that  word  does  not  mean  wicked 
or  immoral  (^aeS^f  or  afMc^ruXf)  ; '  he  was  called  to 
for  not  having  that  due  value  for  the  priest's  office 
which  he  ought  to  have  had.  In  this  point  there 
seems  io  have  been  a  defect  in  his  character ;  hunting 
md  such  diversions  of  life  were  more  pleasing  to  him, 
than  the  views  and  prospects  which  the  promises  of 
God  had  opened  io  his  family  ;  and  which  his 
brother  Jacob  was  more  thoughtful  about  thon  he. 
Therefore,  though  I  think  it  does  not  appear,  that  he 
was  cut  off  from  being  the  heir  of  them,  by  any  par- 
tieular  action  inliis  life  ;  yet  his  temper  and  thoughts 
appear  to  be  such,  as  to  evidence,  that  God's  purpose 
towards  Jacob  was  founded  upon  the  truest  wisdom  ; 
Jacob  being  in  himself  the  fittest  person  to  be  the  heir 
of  ^he  mercies,  which  God  designed  for  him. 

When  Joseph  was  sold  into  the  family  of  Poti- 
phar,  he  soon  obtained  himself  a  station,  in  wtfich 
he  might  have  lived  with  great  comfort.  His  masteic 
saw,  that  he  was  a  youth  of  great  sense  and  diligence, 
and  very  prosperous  in  his  undertakings  ;  therefore  in 
a  little  time  he  made  him  his  steward,*  and  pnt  all  his 

■'     '■»■  mi  ■■■II        III  ill        I  I  "i  "  I,         I     I         II  m       i^**TBrTii— ^.^m; 
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affairs  under  his  management.     Being  t^ins  in  a  con* 
dition  of  life,  in  which  he  might  have  been   yerf 
happy,  bis  mistress  fell  in  love  with  him ;  but  in  the 
irttegrity  of  his  heart   he  refused  to  comply  with   her 
desires,  and  took  the  liberty  to  reprove  het,  an^  shun- 
ned all  opportunities  of  being  at  any  time  alone  with 
her.*    Whether  she  feared  by  his  manner  and  bc« 
haviour  that  he  might  accuse  her  \o  her  husband  ;  or 
whether  she  was  entaged  at  the  slight  she  thought 
Hereby  offered,  upon  his  peremptorily  refusing  to  com«* 
ply  with' her,  she  accused  him  to  Potipbar  of  ft  design 
to  ravish  her,  and  had   him  laid  in  prison.     Joseph 
being  kept  in  prison  above  two  years,  got  into  favour 
with  the  keeper  of  the  prison  ;  /khd  was  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  management  of  all  the  affairs  belonginif 
to  the  prison,  and  with  the  custody  of  the  prisoners^* 
Two  years  and  something  more  after  Joseph's  knpri* 
sonment,''  the  king  of  Egypt  dreamed  two  very  |C*» 
markable  dreams,  both  which  seemed  to  be  of  much 
the  same  import.     The  king  had  a  great  uneasinesi 
about    them,    and    tlie  more,    because   none    of  hit 
Magi  could  interpret^   ot  tell    him   the   meaning  of 
them.      In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,    his  chief 
butler    or    cup-bearer   called    to    mind,    that    him* 
self  had  been  some  time  before  under  the  king's^  dis- 
pleasure, and  in  prison  with  Joseph ;  and  that  Joseph 
bad  very  punctually  interpreted  a  dream  of  his,  and 
another  of  ^he  king's  baker,  who  was  in  prison  witk 
him.^    Ha  gave  the  king  an  account  of  it,  which 

t  Gen»  xxxix,  8,  9,  10.  «  Ver.  ^2,  53, 

«  Cbap.  xii.  1.  y  G€H.  xlL  9. 
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occasioned  Joseph  (a  be  sent  for.  Joseph  came,  and 
heard  the  king's  dreams,  and  told  him  their  meajoingy 
that  there  would  be,  all  over  Egypt,  first  of  all  seven 
years  of  plenty,  and  then  a  severe  famine  for  seven 
years;  and  added,  that  since  it  had  pleased  God  thus 
to  inform  the  king  what  seasons  he  intended,  he  hoped 
he  would,  make  a  right  use  of  the  information,  and 
appoint  some  discreet  and  wise  person,  with  proper 
officers  under  him^  to  gather  a  fifth  part  of  each  plen- 
teous year's  product,  and  lay  it  up  in  store  against 
the  time  of  scarcity.  The  king  conceived  a  very 
great  opinion  of  Joseph,  both  from  his  interpretation 
of  the  dreams,  and.  from  the  advice  he  gave  upoR 
them ;  and  tliought  no  one  could  be  so  fit  to  managf 
the  oifijce  of  gathering  tlie  corn  in  the  years  of  plenty^ 
as  he  who  had  so  wisely  thought  of  a  scheme  so  be- 
neficial; and  therefore  immediately  made  him.  his 
deputy  over  tlie  land  of  Egypt.  ■  Joseph  wfu,  1 
think,  above  twenty  years  old  when  his  brethren  sold 
him ;  and  he  was  thirty  when  Pharaoh  thus  advanced 
him  ;*  so  that  it  pleased  God  in  less  than  ten  years  to 
promote  him,  from  a  lad,  tlie  younger  son  of  a  private 
traveller,  through  various  changes  and  accidents  of 
life,  'by  several  steps,  and  not  without  a  mixture  of 
some  severe  misfortunes,  to  be  the  head  of  a  very. 
potent  kingdom,  inferior  only  to  him  who  wore  the 
crown.  He  wore  the  king's  ring,  had  all  the  marks 
and  distinctions  that  belong  to  the  highest  rank  of  life ; 
rode  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot ;  and  wherever  hq 
passed,  the  offices  appointed  cried  .before  him,  how 


•  Gen.  xli.  38—41.  •  Ver.  46. 
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M^rAi^^^;^" Pharaoh  called^ J(Meph  Zaphnathpaftneahj*' 
aAd  mcitvii^d'  him  toth&'pkfest'of  Off'%  daughter  ;lKf 
whom  he  had  two  sons;  MtUlmsBeh  and^phvaim.^.  /*: 
In  the.ycars  of  plenty  Jblieph  had  gaihei^d  a  sufil-^ 
cient  stock  of  corn,  not  only  finr  Egypt,  bnfi  io'^slippijr 
,  the  neighbourinsf  countries ;  and  in  the  ye«tts  bf  ^ali^ne/ 
when  he  opened  his  stores,  and  sold  oiH  his'^ntfVlMioitik 
he  acquired  immense  riches  for  the  hlh^.  The  Sgf5^ 
tians  bought  his  com  witli  money,  until  all  tfie^mo^ey[ 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  all  that  could  Ife'  procured' 
out  of  the  land  of  CanaUn,  ^s  in  Pharatfti's  Xtm^rf*^- 
Then  'they  exchanged  their  cattle  for  tsdrn,  ttfttit 
Pbaraoh  had  purchased  all  them  also  %  imd  '  in  -  tli<i^ 
lastpUite,  thoy  sold  thdr  lands  and*  po^s^tOASy  ^ 
that  fcy  Joseph's  conduct,  Pharaoh  was  ^beeotne  sofe* 
proprietor  of  all  Die  ittoney,  <^ttle,  and  lanilis  bf'alV 
Egypt.*'  There  are  two  or  three  particuliirs  very  re*) 
markuble*  in  Joseph's  management  of  thi^  aiffail:.''^'iU 
Whentbse  Egyptians  had  pirted  with  all  their  liioneyi^ 

♦•■         .  ■    "f  •'  ••  . 

b  Gen.  ^y^  4i_44.  The  best  expositors  do.npt  take  tlyaj^ 
word  Abr^l^  to  signify  bow  the  knee,  as  our  tr^slatioiii 
renders  it ;  but  thej  suppose  it  to  be  a  name  of  honour^ 
irkich  Pharaoh  caused  to  be  proclaimed .  before  Josephs 
See  Ver.  lxx.  Targum  Onkelos. .  Vers.  Sainantan..  Vers. 
Syriac.  .Vers.  Arab.  &  Casteili  Lej^icon  Heptagjotton,  in 
fcrb  T>D  Abrek,  tox  Fgyptia  est  naiav^c/AOf  quidam.  Set 
Pool.  Synopsis  in  loc. 

«  The  name  which  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph*  is  ah  Egyptian' 
atme,  and  signifies  a  discoTercr  of  .ihiofft iiidden«-^  -      -    t 

*  Ver.  $!•  •Gen.xlTii.,18.      . 
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cattle  and  lands,  and  still  wanted  sustenance,  they  offered 
to  become  Pharaoh's  servants ;  '  but  Joseph  refused  to 
accept  of  this  offer.    He  seems  to  have  had  a  great  and 
true  insight  into  things ;  and  could  not  think,  that  he 
should  really  advance  his  raster's  interest  by  keeping 
his  subjects  in  poverty  and  slavery.     He  was  desirous 
to  establish  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  occasions  of  the 
crown ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  subjects  a 
property  of  their  own,  as  well  to  excite  their  industry 
to  improve  it,  as  to  raise  in  tlicm  a  sense  of  duty  and 
affection  to  the  government  that  protected  them  in  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  it.  For  this  reason  Joseph  returned 
back  possessions  toall  the  people,  upon  condition  of  pay- 
ing yearly  the  fifth  part  of  the  product  of  their  lands  to 
the  king  for  ever.'    2.  When  he  returned  the  lands 
back  again  to  the  people,  he  did  not  put  each  man  in 
possession  of  wliat  was  his  own  before  ;  but  removed 
them  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other ;  ^  wisely 
foreseeing,  that  few  men  would  have  so  easy  sense  of 
their  condition   in    the    enjoyment  of  what  had  for- 
merly been  their  own  without  tax  or  burden,  but  now 
roceived  upon  terms  of  disadvantage  ;  as  they  would 
have  in  the  possession  of  what  never  was  their  own^ 
though  they  held  it  upon  the  same  conditions.     S. 
When  Joseph  bought  in  the  lands  of  Egypt  for  Pha- 
raoh, he  bought  not  the  priests  lands,  for  they  did 
eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them,  and  thcre- 
ibre  sold  not  their  lands.     Therefore,  when  afterwards 
the  whole  kingdom  came  to  be  taxed  the  fiflh  part^  the 

'  Gen.  xWa.  ig.  t  Ver.  21,  26.  k  Ver.  %U 
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priests^  lands  were  excepted,  because  they  became  not 
Pharaoh^s  J  A  right  honourable  writer  makes  the  foU 
lowing  remark  upon  this  favour  shewn  the  priests.  * 
^^  To  what  height  of  power  the  established  priesthood 
was  Arrived  even  at  that  time,  may  be  conjectured 
hence ;  that  the  crown  (to  speak  in  a  modern  style) 
offered  not  to  meddle  with  the  church-lands  ;  and  that 
in  this  great  revolution,  nothing  was  attempted  so 
moch  as  by  way  of  purcliase  or  exchange  in  preju* 
^ce  of  this  landed  clergy  ;  the  prime  minister  himself 
bavisg  joined  his  interest  with  theirs,  and  entered  by 
Buurriage  into  this  alliance."^  ^ 

To  this  I  answer:  1.  I  have  already  shewn,  That 
the  priests  of  Eg'ypt  were  the  heads  of  all  the  families 
of  the  land ;  not  raised  to  be  so  by  their  priesthood, 
bat  they  became  the  priests,  because  they  were  origi- 
nally persons  of  the  highest  rank.  They  were  reputed 
almost  equal  to  the  kings,  consulted  upon  all  public 
affidrs  of  consequence,  and  some  of  them  generally 
upon  a  vacancy  succeeded  to  the  crown  ;  and  if  this 
be  true,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Uiey  should  want 
Joieph's  alliance  to  strengthen  their  interest,  or  to  ob- 
tain them  any  favour.  2.  Whatever  favour  was  shewn 
them,  Moses  represents  it  as  proceeding  from  the  king, 
and  not  from  oseph.  The  land  of  the  priests  bought 
he  not  (ci  chock  le  cohanim  meeth  Pharaoli)  because 
there  was  a  decree  for  (in  favour  oQ  i/ie  priests  from 
even  Pharaoh,^    i.  e.   because    Pharaoh  had    made 


•Gen.  xlvii.  22.  &26. 

k  Lord  Shaftsbury's  Character!  !>1.  to),  iii.  MisceU  1. 

•  Gen,  xWil.  22. 
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a  decree  expressly  against  it.  Or  wc  may  translate 
the  words  agreeably  to  our  English  version,  because 
'  there  was  an  appointment  for  the  priests  from  even 
Pharaoh  J  and  thej/ did  eat  their  appointed  or  assigned 
portion^  which  Pharaoh  gave  them,  wherefore  they 
sold  not  their  lands :  take  the  words  either  way,  the 
favour  to  the  priests  proceeded  from  Pharaoh.  It  may 
perhaps  be  here  asked,  why  Pharaoh,  when  he  thought 
fit  to  lessen  the  properly  of  his  common  subjects,  did 
not  also  attempt  to  reduce  in  some  measure  the  exor- 
bitant wealth  of  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Diodo^ 
rous  Siculus,*"  were  possessed  of  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  land.  To  this  we  may  answer :  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  obliged  to  provide  all  sacrifices,  and  to 
bear  all  the  charges  of  the  national  religion  ;  and  reli* 
gion  was  in  these  days  a  matter  of  very  great  expence 
to  them,  who  were  to  supply  what  was  requisite  for 
the  perturniance  of  the  sacred  offices.  The  numeroui 
sacrifices,  which  were  appointed  to  be  offered  in  these 
times,  could  not  be  provided,  nor  the  preparations 
and  ceremonies  in  ofiering  them  performed,  but  at  a 
very  great  charge  ;  so  great,  that  we  find  in  countries 
where  the  soil  was  not  fruitful,  and  consequently  the 
people  poor,  they  did  not  well  know  how  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  religion ;  therefore  Lycurgus,  when  he  re- 
formed the  Lacedemonian  state,  instituted  sacrifices, 
the  meanest  and  cheapest  he  could  tliink  of,  that  he 
might  not  make  religion  too  expensive  for  his  people.* 
lilgypt  was  a  fertile  and  rich  country,  and  most  pro- 

ro  Dioiior.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  66, 
■  Plutarch,  in  vit.  L)'curgi. 
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bably  botli  king  and  people  were  desirous  of  having 
the  public  religion  appear  with  a  suitable  splendor 
Now  I  do  not  find  that  even  Aristotle  could  compute, 
that  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  lands  of  his  repub- 
lic could  suffice  for  these  uses ;  **  and  suppose  we  should 
allow  them  no  more  in  Egypt,  yet  there  would  still 
remain  a  difficulty  ;  for  the  priests  of  Egypt  were  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility  of  the  land.  They  were 
the  king's  counsellors  and  assistants  in  all  affairs  which 
concerned  the  public ;  they  were  joint  agents  with  him 
((Tin«^i  P)  in  some  things  ;  in  others  the  king  himself 
was  to  be  directed  and  instructed  by  them,  in  which 
they  are  ^id  to  be  his  ei(T9}79irat  xat  IkloLanoLKai,^  They 
were  the  professors  and  cultivators  of  astromony,  a 
useful  science  at  this  time,  without  which  even  agri- 
culture itself  could  not  have  proceeded.  They  were 
tbe  keepers  of  the  public  registers,  memoirs  and  chro- 
nicles of  the  kingdom ;  in  a  word,  under  the  king, 
they  were  the  ipagistrates,  and  filled  all  the  prime 
offices.'  Now  if  we  consider  them  in  some  or  other 
of  these  views,  we  may  possibly  allow,  that  Pharaoh 
might  think  they  had  not  too  much  to  support  the. 
stations  in  which  they  were  to  act ;  for  which  reason 
he  ordered,  that  no  tax  should  be  raised  upon  them. 

As  many  persons  of  the  neighbouring  nations  camo 
to  Egypt  to  buy  corn ;  so  amongst  others  Jacob  was 


^Aristot.  do  Republic.  Iib.7.  c.  10 
p  Diodor^  Sic.  ubi  sup. 
*  Diodor.  Sic.  ubi.  sup. 

9  AivTt^tvotTts  (jarm    Btta-tXiat    rata-n  h^aits  x»i   rats    i^Mortm^f^ 

Id.  ibid. 
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obliged  to  send  his  sons  from  Canaan/  Joseph,  at 
soon  as  he  saw  them,  knew  them,  and  upon  their 
bowing  down  before  him,  remembered  his  formdr 
dreams.  He  kept  himself  for  some  time  very  r^^rred, 
pretending  to  suspect  them  for  spies,  and  several  wajt 
ieemed  to  use  them  with  exceeding  strictness,  so  as  to 
make  them  think  themselves  in  great  extremity.  At 
lalt  ho  discovered  himself  to  them,  sent  for  his  0ither 
down  to  Egypt,  and  obtabied  for  him  and  his  &• 
mily  a  residence  in  the  land*  of  Goshen.  Here  they 
lived  and  flourished  in  favour  with  the  king,  and  with 
the  Egyptians,  on  Joseph's  account/ 

Jacob  came  into  Egypt  A.  M*  S398,  for  he  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when  he  came  into 
Pharaoh ^s  presence  ;■  and  he  was  bom  A.  M,  9168|* 
to  that  counting  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  firofli 
the  year  of  his  birth,  wc  shall  come  to  the  year  abavs 
mentioned.  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  fix  the  cltto- 
nology  of  the  several  transactions  we  have  passed  over. 
I.  Joseph  was  about  thirty-^ight  years  old  in  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  famine  ;  for  he  was  thirty  when  he  was 
first  brought  into  Pliaraoh's  presence,  just  at  the  b^ 
ginning  bf  the  seven  years  of  plenty/  fie  was  thirty- 
fight,  two  or  three  years  before  his  father  came  lAtD 
Egypt ;  for  he  revealed  himself  to  his  brethren,  snd 
sent  for  his  father  at  the  end  of  the  second  yearns  fa- 
mine ;^  so  that  he  was  thirty-eight  about  A.  M.  SS95, 
and  consequently  Joseph  was  born  A.  M.  S257.    t. 


»  Gen.    xlii.        ^  (j^„.  ^lu,  xliii.  xliT,  xlr,  zlvi^  xlfH. 
•  Chap.  xWii.  9.  *  Sec  p.  311. 

'  Ccn.  xli.  45.  '  Gen.  xlv.  i. 
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.  Joseph's  birth  was  si:^  years, before  Jacob  left  Labaa  j 
p  for  Jacob  served  Laban  in  all  twenty  years,*  and  four* 
iMk  of  the  twenty  years  were  over  at  Joseph's  birth,* 
the  time  being  then  expired  which  Jacob  was  to  serrt 
Laban  for  his  wives  ;  so  that  Jacob  left  Laban  A.  M. 
iSSSy  and  Jacob  came  to  Laban  A.  M.  2943.  3.  Ja^ 
oob  married  seven  years  after  he  came  to  Laban,^  i.  e. 
A.  M.  2250 ;  and  thus  Jacob  being  born  A*  M.  9108^ 
Ms  dbout  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  first  came  to 
Libaii,  and  eighty-nine  at  Joseph's  birth.  We  ai# 
io(  exactly  informed  when  benjamin  was  born,  when 
Rachel  died,  or  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt^ 
l^at  we  may  conjecture  very  nearly ;  for  Joseph  waji 
Mhrenieen  yeaors  old  when  he  was  feeding  his  father'f 
lock  with^hc  sons  of  Qilhah.''  Benjamin  was  not 
(hen  born ;  for  Joseph  was  at  that  time  the  son  of  hii 
Other's  old  age,  or  youngest  spn  ;^  and  Rachel,  wha 
died  in  labour  of  Benjamin,  was  aliye  when  Joseph 
dreamed  his  dreams,  for  which  his  brethren  hated 
kirn.*  Raqhel  died  and  Benjamin  was  born  near  £ph« 
rath,^  before  Jacob  came  to  Isaac  at  Hebron.  Jacob 
did  not  go  directly  to  Hebron  as  soon  as  Rachel  waa 
buried  ;  but  made  some  stop  at  Edar.'  Jacob  came 
to  Hebron,  and  sent  Joseph  thence  back  to  his  bre« 
diren,  when  tliey  took  him  and  sold  him  into  Egypt. ^ 
From  these  several  particulars  it  seems  most  probable, 
that  Benjamin  was  born,  and  Rachel  died,  when  Joseph 


»  Gen.  xx?ii.  38.  *  Chap.  xxz.  25.  M. 

^  Chap.  xxix.  20,  21.  ^  Chap,  xxxrii.  2. 

•*  Vcr.-S.  •  Ver.  10. 

'  Ch.  xxxY.  16,  10.  «  V.  21,  .22.      *  ^h.  ^xvii.  14. 
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was  about  sixteen,  A.  M.  2373 ;  for  he  was  but  severs.. 
teen  when  he  told  his  father  of  the  evil  actions  of  h  w 
brothers  at  Edar,*   where  Jacob  lived  after  Rach.«I 
died.*    Jacob  might  come  to  Hebron  in  about  five  or 
six  years  aft^r  this,  and  soon  after  his  coming  thither, 
Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  i.e.  when  he  was  about 
twenty-two  years  old,   about  nine  years  before  tbc 
death  of  Isaac,  A.  M.  2279. 

Seventeen  ^  years  after  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  he 
fell  sick  and  died.     Jacob  was  a  person  in  every  re- 
spect very  considerable :  his  capacity  was  great,  his 
natural  parts  quick  and  ready,  and  the  revelations 
which  God  was  pleased  to  make  him  were  very  many, 
and  very  remarkable.     It  was  an  argument  of  his 
being  a  person  of  great  prudence  and  sagacity,  that 
he  so  much  prized  the  privileges  of  Esau's  birth«right : 
and  in  every  turn  of  his  life,  (in  his  conduct  with  La- 
ban  ;  and  his  address  to  his  brother  Esau ;  in  his  sense  of 
his  sons  revenge  upon  the  Shechemites)  he  shewed  him- 
self a  man  of  a  quick  and  ready  apprehension^  to  fore- 
see the  evils  which  mis^ht  befall  hiro«  and  of  irreat  cou- 
rage  and  prudence  to  conduct  himself  the  b^  way 
through  them.     The  life  of  Isaac  seems  to  have  been 
the  life  of  a  plain  and  virtuous  honest  man,  without 

'  Gen.  xxxyii.  3.  *  Demetrius  in  Euseb.  Pnep. 

Erang.  lib.  9.  c.  91.  says  that  Rachel  died  when  she  had 
li?ed  with  Jacob  twenty-three  years.  Jacob  married  Ra. 
chei  when  he  had  been  with  Laban  a  week  more  than  ser en 

* 

years,  i.  e.  A.  M.  ^50.  According  to  our  computation, 
Rachel  died  twenty *three  years  after  this,  so  thi^  we  agree 
exactly  with  Demetrius.  ^  Gen.  zWIi.  28. 
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any  great  variety  or  extraoclinary  turns  in  it.     lie  had 
a  vast  substance  leftbim  by  his  father  Abrahnm  to  car-^ 
ry  him  through  the  world,  and  he  lived  upon  it  all  his 
life,  almost  always  in  or  near  the  same  place.   Abraham 
died  at  Mamre,  and  there  Isaac  lived  and  died,  and  we 
do  not  find  that  he  lived  any  where  else,  except  only 
when  a  famine  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Gerar  ;^  and 
Oerar  w|i&^^ojiear  to  Mamre,  that  we  may  affirm,  he 
spent  his  whole  life  within  about  the  compass  of  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.     But  Jacob 
was  born  to  greater  things,  and  designed  to  be  more 
luiown  to  the;  world  :  he  had  no  great  substance  left 
him  from  his  father,  but  was  to  rise  by  his  own  in- 
dnstry  and  Goo's  blessing.     lie  was  sent  into  Padan- 
Aram,  to  obtain  himself  a  wife,  and  by  his  diligence 
to  make  a  provision  for  his  family ;  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  in  twenty  years  in  so  ample  a  manner, 
as  to  live  afterwards  in  credit  and  reputation  with  the 
princes  of  his  age ;'  nay,  and  to  have  even  those  of 
his  rank  stand  in  fear  of  attempting  to  offer  him  any 
injury.      Towards   the  close  of  his  life,    Gon  was 
pleased  to  strip  him  of,  what  I  might  call,  all  his  ad- 
ventitious happiness,  and  to  leave  him  only  his  chil- 
dren and  a  few  necessaries ;  for  we  find  the  pressure 
of  the  famine  had  dispersed  his  numerous  family.   lie 
did  not  go  down  to  Kgypt,  master  of  two  bands  of  fol- 
lowers,"*  nor  possessed  of  his  Shechemitish  captives  ; 

but  brought  thither  with  him,  besides  his  sons  wives, 

-  ■      '  ■       —  ' — ^. 

k  Gen.  xxvi.  i  Chap,  xxxiii.  xxxir.  xxxv.  5. 

"•    So   numorous  was  his  family  when   he  left  K^^iin. 
chap,  xxxii.  7. 
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only  sixty-six  persons,  being  his  children  and 
children,   with  the  cattle  and  goods  whidi  lie  theKA 
had."    Yet  even  then,  by  the  influence  of  his  soK» 
Joseph,   he  was  received  in  Bgypt  with  credit  and 
respect,  and  admitted  into  the  king's  presence  as  a 
person  of  great  worth  and  eminonce  ;  for  it  is  parti* 
cularly  remarked  that  he  blessed  Pharaoh."*    Ab  the 
turns  of  Jacob's  life  were  thus  great  and  many ;  so  be 
had  very  frequent  and  remarkable  revelations  to  sup* 
port  and  guide  him  in  his  passage  through  them.  We 
have  no  mention  of  any  revelations  to  Isaac  above 
twice  or  thrice  in  his  whole  life,  and  indeed  die  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  required  no  more;  but  with* 
Jacob  God  was  pleased  to  converse  more  freqaenfly, 
and  to  give  him  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  designed  to  deal  with  his  posterity.     Whra 
Isaac  purposed  to  dispose^  of  the  blessing  promiaed  to 
Abraham,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  did  not  know  how 
God  intended  it  should  be  given  ;  for  he  purposed  to 
have  disposed  of  it  to  the  person  who  was  not  to  be 
the  heir.^    He  did  indeed  by  the  contrivance  of  Be- 
bekah  happen  to  give  it  right ;  and  when  he  l|ad  given 
it,  God  was  pleased  to  enlighten  his  understanding, 
and  in  some  small  measure  to  inform  him  what  should 
be  the  circumstances  of  liis  sons  and  their  posterity  ; 
'  but  when  Jacob  came  to  draw  towards  his  end,  he  had 
a  much  greater  share  of  this  prophetical  knowledge 
imparted  to  him :  he  was  enabled,  with  great  exact- 
ness, to  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  ihh  lives  of 

'        '  ■    ■  '  ■  — T""T-TTW— ' 

■  Gen.  xWi.  26.  •  Chap.  xWii.  10. 

-'  f  Cbap.  xxTii. 
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Joieph*8  sons  ;^  and  when  became  to  tell  hit  children 

what  should  befall  them  in  the  latter  dajs/  he  could 

give  hints  of  many  things  which  belonged  partictt* 

hrly  to  tho  families  of  each  of  his  children  ;  as  may 

be  best  seen  hereafter^  when  we  shall  renuurk,  in  their 

proper  places,  how  the  things  foretold  by  him  were 

fliUiBed  to  thdr  posterity.     As  the  life  of  Jacob  was 

more  remarkable  and  Tarious  than  that  of  his  lather 

Inac;  so  we  find  larger  accounts  of  it  amonigst  the 

heathen*  writers.     We  find  but  little  mention  of  Isaac 

anywhere,  except  in  the  sacnd  writings;  so  Uttle, 

that  some  of  the  heathen  historians,  who  enquired  after 

the  accounts  of  Abraham's  family,  did  not  know  there 

was  such  a  person  as  Isaac ;  but  took  Jacob  or  Israel 

ito  bc'the  son  of  Abraham  ;*  but  Jacob's  life  was  oele* 

brated  by  many  of  their  ancient  writers.    Eusebiiu  * 

pyti  a  lai^e  account  of  the  life  of  Jacob,  which  he 

look  from  Demetrius,  and  Demetrius  had  it  from  the 

annals  of  Alexander  Polyhistor."*    The  account  agrees 

in  the  main  with  that  of  Moses ;  but  in  tome  little 

particulars  differs  remarkably  from  it.      Demetrius 

fixes  the  dates  and  times  of  many  transactions  in  Jaf 

cob's  life,  which  Moses  has  not  determined ;  and  he 

fixes  some  in  a  manner  which  will  not  ^actly  agree 

with  some   other  of   Moses'  computations  ;    which 

seems  to  me  an  evidence^  that  he  did  not  copy  from 

Moses,  as  indeed  there  was  no  need  he  should.     The 

ancient  history  even  of  these  early  times  was  written 


%  Gen.  xlviiL  10—22.  '  Ch.  jclix. 

*  Justin  from  Trogus  Pompelus,  lib.  30.  c.  t. 

« Praep.  Evaag.  lib.  9.  c.  91.  •  lA.  ibid,  ad  fifi«  cap. 
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bj  various  writers,'   who  differed  in  scmie  circum— - 
stances  from  one   another,   and  therefore  took  thei 
hints  from  different  originals;   and  among  the 
mention  was  made  of  Jacob  at  large,  by  Theodotus  m, 
very   ancient  historian,   who    wrote  the  Phoenician 
Antiquities,^  and  whose  works  Chaetus  translated  into 
Greek,  a  part  of  which  translation  relating  to  Jacob  is 
preserved  in  Eusebius.'    Jacob  was  a  hundred  and 
forty-seven  years  old  when  he   died,  and  so  died 
A.  M.  2316. 

When  Jacob  was  dead,  Joseph  ordered  the  phy-  . 

sicians  of  Egypt  to  embalm  him,  the  performance  of 

which  ceremony,  with  the  circumstances  belonging  to 

it,  took  up  forty  days,*  and  the  Egyptians  had  a  so- 

lenm  or  public  mourning  for  him  for  seventy  days,^ 

This  circumstance  expresses  the  greatest  honour  they 

could  possibly  pay  to   Joseph   and   his  family;  for 

they  performed  but  seventy  two  days  mourning  for 

their  kings.  ^    After  the  time  of  this  mourning  was 

over,  Joseph  obtained  leave  of  Pharaoh  to  go  into 

Canaan  to  bury  his  father,  and   the  prime  officers 

of  the  court  of  Egypt  went  with  him  to  attend  the 

funeral ;  so  that  there  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  house 

of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  house,  the 

servants  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  elders  of  his  house,  and 

all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  chariots  and 

*  Josephus  contra  Appion.  lib.  1.  p.  1350. 
y  Tatiaa;  Orat.  ad  Grace,  p.  1^8,  &  Joseph,  ubi  sup* 

*  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.    9.  c.  22.     # 
aGen.  1.  3.  *»  Ibid. 

^  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  1.  p.  46. 
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horsemen  a  very  great  company  ."*  The  procession  war 
80  great,  and  the  solemn  stop  they  made  for  seven 
days  upon  the  borders  of  Canaan  was  so  remarkable^ 
that  the  Canaanites  ever  after  called  the  place  they 
stopped  at  Abel-mizraim,  or  the  mourning.place  of 
the  Egyptians.  Jacob  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Mac- 
pelah,  beside  Abraham  and  Sarah;  and  Joseph  and  hit 
brethren  and  the  Egyptians  returned  back  again  to 
Egypt. 

After  Jacob  was  buried,  Joseph's  brethren  began  to 
reflect  upon  the  ill  treatment  which  Joseph  had  for- 
merly received  from  them ;  and  to  fear  that  now  tlieir 
&ther  was  gone,  he  would  remember  and  revenge  it. 
They  came  to  him  in  the  most  submissive  manner^ 
acknowledged  all  their  former  unkindness  to  him, 
begged  he  would  pass  it  over  and  forgive  it,  and 
offered  themselves  and  children  at  his  feet  to  be  hir 
servants;  and  not  thinking  all  this  enough,  they  were 
willing  to  add  weight  to  their  entreaties  by  telling  him, 
that  their  father  before  he  died  required  them  thus 
to  ask  him  pardon  and  forgiveness.  Joseph  could 
not  keep  from  tears  at  their  behaviour.  He  made  d 
kind  and  tender  apology  for  them,  observed  to  then! 
how  much  happiness  God  had  produced  from  their 
little  animosities,  and  promised  them  his  favour  and 
protection  as  long  as  he  should  live." 

We  meet  with  nothing  more  of  Joseph  or  his  ma- 
nagement. The  king  that  advanced  him  was,  I  think,, 
Thusimares,  who  was  the  twentieth  king  ofTanis  or 
Lower    Egypt,   according    to    Sir  John    Marsham^ 


^  Gen.  1.  8,  9.  •  Ibid.  I.  15-^tl. 
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vnd  Joseph  was  aijvanced  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Tfausimares'  reign*  Sir  John  Marsbam  places  the 
advancement  of  Joseph  in  the  time  of  Ilame83e- 
Tubaetc  the  twenty-third  king  of  Tanis;  but  this 
]K>sition  of  him  will  appear  to  be  tpo  late,  Joseph  was 
sold  into  Egypt  A.  M.  2279,  and  if  we  compute  thp 
reigns  of  Sir  John  Marsham^s  kings  of  Egypt,  sup* 
posing  Mizraim  first  to  reign  there  A.  M.  1772,  aod  to 
i.  e.  A.  M.  1943;  ^  we  must  place  Joseph  about  thd 
time  of  the  twelfth  Xing  of  Tanis,  in  Achoreus'  reign; 
but  this  will  be  much  too  high,  and  there  are  certainl/ 
mistakes  in  this  pa^  of  Sir  John  Marsham^s  Tables* 
Moses  hints  that  Joseph  placed  hiji  brethren  in  the 
land  of  Rameses  ;<  the  land  could  not  be  so  called, 
until  there  had  been  ^uch  a  person  as  Rameses ;  for 
the  ancient  practice  was,  after  kings  or  iamou^  men 
were  dead,  to  call  their  lands  after  their  names J^ 
Thus  the  land^Haran  was  not  so  named  until  nfiex 
Haran  was  dead.*  Rameses  therefore,  who  accoidiiig 
to  Sir  John  Marsham,  was  the  eighteenth  king  of 
Tanis,  aud  began  to  reign  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  after  Achoreus  was  dead,  and  some  part  «f  th# 
land  of  Goshen,  where  Jc^seph  placed  his  brethren, 
was  called  after  his  name,  before  Joseph  brought  his 
brethren  into  Egypt;  and  this  will  well  agree  with 
my  placing  Joseph  in  the  reign  of  Thusimares,  who 
was  the  second  king  after  Rameses,  ^  Thuaimarea 
reigned  thirty-one  years,^  and  if  JosefA  was  adTanced 

'  See  ToL  1.  book.  iv.  «  Gen.  xItii.  H. 

*  Psalm  xlix.  11.  ?  Gen.  li.  31 . 

"^  See  Sir  John  lifaraham.  Can.  Chron.  ,  V Id.  ibid. 
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the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Thusimares  died 
•ixty-two  years  before  Joseph ;  for  Joseph  was  thirty 
years  old  -wh^h  Pharaoh  adranced  him,'*  and  he  lived 
to  be  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old,"  so  that  he  lived 
«igbty  years  after  his  advancement.    Now,  accordini^ 
to  Sir  John  M arsham's  account  of  the  length  of  the 
feigns  of  Thusimares'  successors,  Joseph  lived  to  serv^ 
.  three  of  them,  and  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
lei^  of  Ramesse-Tubaete.     So  that  he  supported  his 
credit  with  four  kings ;  an  instance  of  the  stability  of 
courts  in  these  times.    He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
princes,  and  universally  beloved  by  all  the  people. 
He  had  advanced  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  a  state  of 
wealth  and  grandeur,  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger^ 
«n(il  his  time  ;  and  had  acquired  the  king  a  property^ 
greater,  perhaps,  than  any  king  in  the  world  at  tJiat 
time  enjoyed,   and  established  upon  a  better  foun- 
dation ;  for  he  had  obliged  the  subjects  of  the  Uxi^ 
in  the  manner  by  which  he  acquired  it,  as  much  as 
he  had  advanced  Pharaoh  by  the  acquisition  of  it ; 
and  was  in  truth  what  he  styled  himself,  a  father  niot 
only  to  Pharaoh,**  but  also  to  every  one  of  his  siib^ 
jects;  for  by  his  care  and  provision,  the  whole  land 
was  preserved  from  becoming  desolate, and  every  one  of 
the  inhabitants  preserved  from  perishing.   Joseph  lived 
to  see  his  grandchildren  grown  up  to  be  men,^  and  tbtn 
he  called  his  brethren  together,  and  assured  them,  that 
God  would  in  due  time  bring  thenal  out  of  Egypt  into 
the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  made  them 

•       J     •         i        ■        ,  ,,,.■■  I  ■'!    II  ' 

■»  Gen.  xli.  46.  »  Chap.  I.  22. 

•  Chap.  xlv.  8.  *Cbap.  1.  f«,;2». .  - 
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swear  to  him,  that  when  they  should  ^  out  of  Egypt^' 
thej  would  carry  away  his  bones  with  them.  Josepb 
died  fifty-two  years  after  his  father,  A.  M.  2367. 

The  children  of  Israel,  or  fiunily  of  Jacob,  when 
they  came  into  Egj^t,  were  about  seventy  persons, 
Jacob  and  his  children  who  came  with  him  were  in 
number  sixty-seven,  and  Joseph  and  his  two  sons 
make  up  the  number  seventy;  but  besides  these^ 
Jacob's  sons'  wives  came  also  with  them.  "^  There 
are  some  difficulties  in  Moses'  catalogue  of  Jacobus 
children.  We  have  one  catalogue  in  chap,  xxxv* 
and  another  in  chap.  xlvi.  In  the  xxxvth  chap,  we 
are  told  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve,  and  after  a 
particular  enumeration  of  them  it  is  said,  These  are 
the  sons  of  Jacob y  which  were  bom  to  him  in  Padanr 
Aram.  Now  it  is  evident  that  all  these  sons  were 
not  bom  in  Padan-Aram,  for  Benjamin  was  Ixmi  near 
Ephrath  in  Canaan."  Some  writers  have  remarked, 
that  the  expression  of  the  Hebrew  is,  which  were 
begat  by  him  in  Padan^Aramj  and  they  suppose, 
that  Rachel  was  with  child  of  Benjamin,  when  Jacob 
left  Laban,  and  that  this  was  what  Moses  intended  in 
this  passage.  But  this  cannot  be  allowed  ;  for  :if  the 
Hebrew  words  may  possibly  bear  that  sense,*  yet 
Jacob  after  he  came  from  Haran  lived  at  Shechem  vd 
bought  land  there,  and  afterwards  lived  at  Bethely 
and  removed  thence  before  Benjamin  was  bom;  so 
that  several   years    passed  between   Jacob's  leaving 


<  Gen.  xlfi.  29..  '  Chap.  xxxt.  16 — 18* 

•  The  Hebrew  words  are,  v.  26. 

OIK  pfi3  iS-iS^  WK  3pp  *ja  nStc 
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Padan-Aram,   and  the  birth  of  Benjamin.     I   hare 

computed  at  least  ten  years, ^  so  that  Rachel  could 

notb^  >vith  child   by  him'  in  Padan-Aram,    Other 

commentators  **  think  that  the  passage  is  a  Synecdoche ; 

but  surely  this  pretence  is  very  idle.     We  must  have 

an  odd  notion  of  Moses'  eloquence,  to  suppose  that  h^ 

had  a  mind  to  display  it  in  giving  us  the  names  of 

Jacob's   twelve   sons;    and  a  still   more    surprising 

notion  of  his  rhetoric,  to  make  such  a  passage  as  this  a 

%ure  of  speech,  which  looks  ten  times  more  like  a 

mistake  than  a  synecdoche.     I  think  it  certain  that 

MFoses  did  not  write  the  words  in  Padan^Aram  in 

this  place ;  but   that  he  ended  his  period  with  the 

the  words  which  xoere  horn  to  him,'  but  that  some 

careless  or  injudicious  transcriber,  finding  the  wordi 

in   Padan-Aram  in  Gen.  xlvi.  15.  might  add  them 

here  also,  and  be  led  into  the  mistake  by  considering, 

(hat  he  had  twelve  children  born  there,  which  is  in* 

deed  true,  hut  eleven  of  them  only  were  sons;  one  of 

his   children   born   in   Padan-Aram,    namely  Dinah, 

was  a  daugliter.     in  the  catalogue  in  Genesis  xlvi. 

there   seems   to  be  a  deficiency:    Mo>es   begins   it^ 

These  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel^  which 

came  into  Ep;j/pt^  Jacob  and  his  sons:  Reuben  his 

first'born  f-""  but  then   he  does  not  add  the  names  of 

Jacob's  other  bons  which  he  had  by  Leah  and  Zilpah, 

nor  of  those  which  he   ha(|  by   Bilhah  ;   and  if  we 

cast  up  the  number  of  names  which  are  now  given 

us,  they  will  fall  short  of  the  number  which  Moses 

• —  ■  '  "^ 

•  See  p.  »277.  "  Vid.  Pool  Synop.  inloc. 

'  Getif  j^ivi.  8. 
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computes  them  to  be/  by  all  the  names  thus  omiUed, 
I  must  therefore  thinks  that  all  these  names  of  Jacob's 
sons  were  inserted  by  Moses ;  but  hare  been  dropped 
by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers.  The  acconnts  of 
each  family  might  be  begun  by  Moses,  as  the  first  is* 
Reubefiy  Jacobus  first  born^  and  the  sons  of  Reuben: 
So  Moses  most  probably  wrote ;  Simeon,  and  the  son$ 
of  Simeon ;'  Levi,  and  the  sons  of  Levi ;'  Judah^  and 
the  sons  of  Judah  ;**  and  so  in  the  accounts  of  all  the 
rest;  and  the  same  word  behig  repeated  might  be 
easily. dropped  by  a  hasty  writer.  It  is  very  evidenti 
that  the  transcribers  have  been  careless  in  these  ca- 
talogues ;  for  the  children  of  Leah  are  said  by  mistakt 
to  be  thirty  three/  whereas  there  are  but  thirty-twOy 
and  without  doubt  Moses  computed  them  no  moit 
than  thirty-two ;  for  he  makes  the  whole  nnmber  of 
the  children  of  Jacob  that  came  with  him  into  Egxpt 
to  be  sixty-six.**  Now  thirty-two  children  of  Leah^ 
sixteen  of  Zilpah,  eleven  of  Rachel  (without  Joseph 
and  his  two  sons)  and  seven  by  Bilhah,  make  up  ex- 
actly the  number.  If  the  children  of  I^eah  had  been 
thirty-three,  the  number  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt  must  have  been  sixty-seven,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  put  together  the  several  persons 
named  in  the  catalogue.  All  the  souls  of  the  house 
of  Jacoby  which  came  into  Egf/pt^  were  threescore 
itnd  ien;^   i.   e*    sixty-six  as  above-mentioned,  and 

r  Gen.  xWi.  26.  *  Vcr.  10* 

•Vcr.  11.  *»Ver.  12. 

•Ver.  15.  *Ver.20* 
^  Ver.  27. 
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Jacob  himself,  and  Joseph ,  and  Joseph^s  twd  sonf| 

Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ;   and  thus  many  thejir  afo 

always  computed  to  be  in  all  places  ^hete  they  art 

meotioned  in  Scripture,'^  The  lx&  indeed  suppose^ 

that  there   were   serenty^five  of  Jacob^i^  faimily  in 

Egypt)  when  he  came  thither^    They   render  the 

Utter  part  of  the  27th  verse,  All  the  souls  of  the  house 

of  Jacob)  which  came  into  Egypt f  were  fC^o^bupcoi/Jt; 

nflti  f .  e.  setenty-jive.     And  thus  they  number  them^ 

Exodus  Chap<  i<  ver.  5.  and  the  number  is  the  same 

in  St.  Stcphcn^s  speech,'  where  they  are  said  tobg 

ikrtescore  and  fifteen  souls.    As  to  the  Septuagint, 

it  is  evident  how  we  come  to  find  the  number  seventy^ 

five  instead  of  seventy  in  Gen*  klvi.  it.  ioTj  1.  In 

our  present  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  there  is  a  very 

laife  interpolation,  of  which  not  one  word  is  tob€ 

found  in  any  Hebrew  copy.*    The  i#xx  give  us  the 

SOth  verse  of  tliis  Chapter  thus  s    And  there  were 

tons  born  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of  Egypt^  which 

Asenath    the   daughter   of  Potipherah   priest    of 

ffeliopolis  bare  unto  him^  Manasseh  and  Ephraim^ 

Ader  thoie  words  they  add,  And  there  were  bom 

fons  unto  Manasseh  ^  which  Syr  a  his  concubine  bare 

unto  him,  Machir,  and  Machir  begat  Oalaad;  and 

the  sons  of  Ephraim  the  brother  of  Manasseh  were 

SSSSSSSSmSmSSSSi  ..  I     ■        II rTrn'^"'  ■  ■       nil     II '■!  I  ■!    ■  m»!SS3C3SSSCfSSmmSSSSSSSSSSSSSSm 

Exod.  i.  5.  Dcut.  x.  22.  Acts  tU.  14. 

*  If  this  be  ^n  interpolation  in  the  lzx,  it  must  be  very 
ancient;  for  all  the  MSS.  of  the  lxx,  and  ancient  yersions 
taken  from  it,  retain  the  passage.  In  some  of  the  MSS. 
and  Terslotts  lately  collated  by  Dr.  Holmes,  there  are 
tarious  readings,  in  some  a  word  or  name  Is  omitted; 
but  they  all  retain  the  passage. — Edit. 

VOL.   II.  T 
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Srttalam  and  Tanm^  and  (fie  son$  of  Suialam  zcere 
Fdom.    And  thus  our  present  editions  of  the  Septu« 
aguit  compute  seventy-five  jwrsons  instead  of  seventy, 
by  taking  into  the  acconnti^ve   sons  and  grafidsons 
of  Kphrahn  nnd    Manasseh^   which    are  not  in  tlio 
Hebrew.     2.  But  these  five  persons  were  evidently 
not  put  into  this  catal(^ue  by  Moses ;  for  the  design  of 
this  catalogue  was  to  give  the  names  of  the  pereoiid 
of  Jac(>l)'s  family^  who  came  wi(h  him  into  Egypt, 
ot  who  were  there  at  the  time  when  he  came  thither; 
but  Kphraim  and  Manasseh  couhi  have  no  children 
bom  at  this  time,   therefore  their  chikireny  naraM 
cannot  h^.  snp|K>sed  to  be  insorttnl  by  liliisea  in  this 
place.  Jos(»ph  was  about  thirty  years  old  when  he  mar* 
f ied/   and  he  was    about  for(y .  or   forty-one  whp« 
Jacob  came  into  Egypt  i   so  that  Manasseh,  who  Was 
his  elder  son,  could  not  be  much  above  ten  years  oM; 
^nd  therefore  it  is  an  evident  mistake  in  our  present 
Septuagint  copies  to  insert  Joseph^s  grand-cbildron, 
and    their  children,    in    this   phico.     3.    It  is  not 
very    diilicuU  to  guess    how    these  additions    wert 
made  to  the  ly\.     [  call  them  additions,  for  no  onto 
("an  supi)ose  that  the  first  tranfilators  of  the  Ilclirew 
bible  into  Greek,  couhl  so  palpably  and  erroneotwly 
floviate  from  the  original.     The  owners  of  ancient 
manuscripts  used  frequently  to  make  marginal  *refe* 
renews,  observations  or  notes  in  their  manuscripts  ;  and 
very  probably  some  learned  person  might  collect  from 
Numbers  xxvi.  and   1  Chron.  vii.  thai  ManasMiih  and 
Kphraim  had  liiese  sous,  and  grandsonS|  and  remark 
it  iu  the  margin  of  his  manuscript  Septuagint^  and 
«ome  transcribers  from  that  manuscript  might  miatakie 


■*^^««pi 
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(lie  design  ;  think  It  put  there  as   an  omission  of  the 
copyist,  iind  so  take  it  into  the  text  J  and  by  degrees, 
this  accident  happcninjj^  very  early  when   thci'e  Xvere 
but  few  copies  of  the  l  A  taken,  all  subsequent  trans- 
cripts came  to  be  corrupted  by  it.     4.  As  to  the  14th 
Verse  of  cliap.  vii.  of  thd  Acts,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  threescore  and  fifteen  souls  ;  but  it  be- 
ing ptciiy  certain,  that  transcribers  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  did   sdnietimcs  rnkkd  such  small  altera* 
tioHs  as  thcsej  to  niakd  the  New  Testament    alccord 
whh  the   copies  tliey  then  had  of    the  Lxx   biblc^ 
(the  LXX  being  nidre  read  by  the  christians  of  the  first 
ages,  than  the  [febrcw  Scriptures)  it  seems  most  rea-* 
sonable  to  snppoM*  that  the  finding  seventy-^five  ami 
not  seventy  in  the   xivith   chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
Exodus  i.  nii^ht  alter  the  ancient  readilig  of  this  pas- 
sage in  St.  Stephen's  speech,  to  make  it  accord  with 
the  LXX  in  the  places  referred  to.     5.  That  the  nnm* 
ber  ficventj'-five  iiist(uid  of  seventy  came  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint  copies  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  might 
be  confirmed  from  Josephus,  who  computes  but  seventy 
of  Jacob's  family  in  Kgypt  at  this  time,  agreeing  with 
the  Hebrew,'  and  perhaps  even  from  theiL.xx  transla- 
tion itself;  for  that  very  translation  says    in  another 
place  expressly,  that  they  were  but  seventy  persons,^ 

agreeing  fully  with  the  Hebrew,  which  may  hint  to  us 

-'■'■'     - ,    ■ ,  .     I        ■..,..  ^ 

'Joseph.  Autiq.  Jiul.  lib.  2.  c,  7.  Ita  in  omnibus 
Joseph!  cxemplaribus  turn/ hie,  turn  c.  9.  §  3.  nee  aliter 
ejus  Exscriptorcs,  P.  Comcstor,  Epitomator  Caiituar. 
ildqne.     Hudson,  not.  in  loc. 

^  Deut.  X.  22.  It  must  be  ackno\vle(lgcd,that  the  Alexan- 
drian MS  has  in  thh  place  iC^ofc»>xov7a  njevla.  the  word  mils 
niglit  bt  in«frt«d  to  correct  a  iupposed  fault  o/  other  MSS. 

t2 
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that  the  (rue  ancfient  reading  of  the  hxx  itself  wa 

seventy,  ami  not  severity-five*    There  i$  one  diificult^ 

more  ifhich  ought  not  io  be  passed  over  t  in  Genesis 

xlvi.  IS.,  WG  arc  told  that'Ef  and  Onan,  the  sons'  of 

Judah^  died   in  the   land  of  Canaan,   and  Ilezron 

and  Ilamul,  the  sons  of  Pharez,  arc  inserted  in  the 

catalogue  of  Jacob's  family  that  came  "ivith  him  into 

Egypt.     Jacob  married  about  A.  M.  9250.     Judab 

"was  Jacob's  fourth  son,  and  might  be  born  about  A.M. 

S254.    Jacob  came  into  Egypt  A.  M.  S298,  so  that 

Judah  was  at  this  time  about  forty-four  years  of  age ; 

but  if  he  was  no  older,  how  could  Heeron  and  Hamul, 

Judah's  grand-children  by  his  son  Phnrez,  be  born  at 

this  time?,  We  cannot  suppose  that  Judah  married 

Shuah  *  before  he  was  twenty,  we  camiot  well  suppose 

it  so  early  ;  he  must  be  at  least  twenty-one,  when  his 

son  Er  was  born,  about  twenty-two  at. Onan's  birth, 

and  twenty-three  at  the  birlh  of  Shelah ;"»  anc^  if  he 

took  a  wife  for  his  Kon  Er,  when  Er  was  seventeen, 

then  Judah  was  thirty-c^ght  when  Er  married.     Er 

died  soon  after  he  mariiod;  and  Oiian  took  his  wifi^« 

and  Onan  died  also;  and  Judah  desired  Taroar  bis 

daughter-in-law  to  remain  a  widow  until  She^h  his 

son  should  be  grown.  "     Tamar  did  so ;  but  wh6n 

Shelah  was  grown,  and  she  was  not  given  unto  him  to 

wife,  Taniar  dressed  hersdf  like  a  harlot,  and  Judah, 

not  knowing  her  to  be  his  daughter-in-law,   lay  with 

her,  and  &lie  had  two  children   by  him,  Pharez  and 

Xarab  .*  J  uduh  could  not  be  l(;ss  than  foi  ty«onc  or  forty- 

two  when  he  lay  with  Taniar,  and  Pharez  could  not 


1  (Jen.  xxs^Tiii.  2.  *"  Ueo.  xxxviiL  9,  4,  5. 

'  See  for.  C,  7..  8,  9,  10,  1 1.  •  Vttf.  14-^. 
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be  above  two  or  three  years  old,  when  Jacob  came 
into  Egypt ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  Pharez  should 
have  any  children  born  at  this  time.     The  roost  learned 
archbi&liop  Usher  seems  to  think  that  Jacob  married, 
and  consequently  that  Judah  ^as  born,  earlier  than  I 
have  supposed.    He  intimates  from  Gen.  xxix.  SI. 
that   Jacob    might    perhaps    marry    soon    after   hQ 
came  (o   Lnban ;   but   the  place   cited   does  surely 
prove  tliat  he  served  Laban  seven  years,  and  then 
said,  give  me    my  wife^    for    my  days    are  fuU 
piedy  i.  c.  the  time  is  now  expired  which  I  agreed  to 
serve  for  her ;  >*  but  if  we  should  even  suppose  that 
Jacob  married  when  he  first  entered  Laban's  service,' 
this  will  help  us  but  to  seven  years,  and  can  make 
Pharez  not  above  ten  years  old  when  Jacob  came  into 
Egypt,  so  that  Pharez  still  could  have  no  children  a,i 
this  time.     It  must  be  confessed  that  all  the  versions 
agree  cxdbtly  in  this  verse,  and  it  appears  to  be  fact 
that  Er  and  Onan  died  in  Canaan. *>     Mistakes  in 
numbers  are  easily  made  by  even  careful  transcribers. 
I  am  not  sensible  that  it  is  of  any  moment  to  suppose^ 
that  Jacob  and  his  descendants  when  they  came  into 
Egypt  were  exactly  seventy.    Why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose that  Mo  cs  computed  them  but  threescore  and 
eight,  and  that  the  number  ten  is  a  corruption  of  the 
text,  and  names  Ilezron  and  Hamulthe  sons  of  Pharez, 
an  interpolation?  If  I  may  not  take  the  liberty  to 
make  this  correction  of  the  it%X^   I  must  freely  ac* 
knowledge  that  I  do  not  see  how  io  clear  the  dijfficulty 
I  have  mentioned ;  but  must  leave  it  to  the  learned,^ 

f  Gen.  xxix.    Seo  ver.  30,  31.  «  Chap,  xxxvili. 

'  I  pught  not  to  omit  taking  notice  that  the  most  learned 
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as  I  cntiroly  submit  lo  thorn,  whal  \  Lavo  a(toniptc(I 
toconjocfure  nhout  it.  The  children  of  Israel  ilou* 
rislird  in  Kfrypt,  and  were  proteetccl  and  favoured  by 
i<s  kinpfsoii  Joseph's  accoiinf,  until  the  government  of 
J'l^ypl  wns  OTcrthrown  in  tlie  ibllowin^  manner. 

In  the  tilth  year  of  Coneharis,  >vhom  Josephus 
from  Manctho  callij  Tlukcus/  and  who  according  \o 
Syncellus  was  the  twenty-tifth  king  of  the  hind  of 
Tanis  or  lower  Kgypt ;  then^  came  a  numerous  army 
of  unknown  people,  who  invaded  Kgypt  on  a  sudden, 
over-ran  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  l^Igypt,  fired 
houses  and  cities,  killed  the  inhabitants,  aiul  made  a 
lernible  devastation  over  all  the  land  ;  and  having  in 
ft  litlle  time  su1}dtied  all  before  them,  they  made  one  of 


arclihisliop  I'^hcrhus  left  somrthiu^  ina  posthumous  work 

of  hi.s,  A\hich   may  ptThaps  ho  thought  to  solve  this  dif. 

(icuhy.     The  most  icurneil  writer  supposes  that  Juilah  was 

born  A.M.  2247,  and  married   when  nineteen  years  old, 

A.M.  2206;  that  his   son  Kr  was  born  within  that  year; 

thatOnan  was  born,  A.M.  2207  ;  Shelah  2268  ;  that  Kr 

married  when  he  was  fiftccin,  i.e.  A,  M.2281  ;  that  Oaaii 

married  within  the  same  year,  that  Shelah  was  grown,  i.  c. 

was  about  fifteen,  A.  M.22S2;   that  Judah  lay   with  Ta^ 

mar,  22S3 ;  that  Pharez  and  Zara  wore  born  at  the  end  of 

this  year*     That  Pharez   was   fifteen,    and  married,   and 

hail  twins,  Ilczron  and  Ilauiul  at  a  time  ;  and  in  tipe  year 

2208,  to  have  the  chilcfren  carried  with  Jacob  into  Eg)'pt 

in  that  year.    Here  is  certainly  every  thiiij;  offeroJ  that  can 

pos8il)ly  be  supposed,  and  whether  nothing  more  than  can 

reasonably  be  allowiMl,  I  must  refer  to  the  readers'  consi. 

deration.     See  Usher's  Chronol.  Sacra,  c.  10.  p.  170. 

'  Josephub  contra  Apion.  lib.  1. 
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ttieir  leaders  their  king,  whose  name  was  Salatis.     S?^- 
ktis  being  iniule  king  laid  tlic  land  under  tribute,  made 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  his  slaves,  garrisonedi 
such  towns  as  he  thought  proper,  all  over  the  country ; 
esl^blishcd  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  settled  hif 
people  in  the  land.     Whence  Salatis  and  his  followers 
came,  is  only  to  be  conjectured.     They  called  them* 
selves  the  pastors  or  shepherds;  they  took  particular 
care  to  fortify  the  eastern  parts  of  Kgypt,  ami  seemed 
most  afraid  of  a  disturbance  from  thAt  qpartor,    T!hfi 
government  of  Kgypt  being  thus  subverted,*  thje  pro- 
tection and  happiiujss  which  the  Israelites  enjoyed 
perished  with   it, .   Salatis  knew  nothing  of  Joseph^ 
nor  did  he  regard  any  estahlishmeiit  which   Josepji 
Imd  settled,     Jle  made  Jiis  way  fijto  Egypt  with  bis 
sword,  and  he  brought  his  people  into  the  land  by  con* 
quest,  in  such  a  manner  and  upon  such  terms  9s  be 
thought  (it.     The  Israelites  were  a  rich  and  cricrcasiujf 
people,  inhabiting  the  very  parts  which  he  tlioughjt 
proper  to  take  the  greatest  care  of,  and  he  readily  §U3* 
pcctcd,  that  if  any  invasion  should  happen  from  the 
East,  they  would  join -against  them.'    He  therefore 
took  a  particular  care  to  keep  them  Iq^v, 

That  this  king,  wlio  oppressed  the  Israelites,  was 
not  an  Egyptian,  but  some  foreigner,  who  with  hi^ 
forces  had  over^run  the  country ;  seems  very  cvideol 
from  the  appeUations  which  Moses  gives  him.  He  was 
a  new  kingy  and  knew  not  Joseph;"^  both  which 
bints  strongly  intimate  that  he  was  a  foreigner;  thft 
wprd  new  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense ;   new  gods* 

'  Exodus  i.  10.  "  Ver.  8. 

*Dcut.  xxxii.  16,  17.  Judges  v.  ^; 


gt.r 
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aie  strange  or  foreign  gods;  and  had  he  been  an 
Egyptian,  he  mu^  have  known  Joseph,  for  he  caihe  io 
reign  not  long  after  Joseph  was  dead,  and  his  brethren 
and  that  generation ;  ▼  and  it  is  impossible  that  the 
kings  of  J^ypt  could  in  so  short  a  time  hare  tat^ 
gotten  Joseph.  Some  writers  hdve  endeavoored  to 
determine  irhence  this  new  king  and-  people  came. 
Cardinal  Caje^  says,  they  were  Assyrians,  which  he 
collects  from  Isaiah.*  The  words  of  the  Prophet  are, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord^  my  people  went  down  afore" 
time  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there^  and  the  Assyrian 
oppressed  them  without  cause.  If  the  Hebrew  words 
had  been  put  in  such  order,  as  that  the  word  and  in 
this  verse  might  be  read  before  there^  and  there  the 
Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause^  the  cardinal's 
opinion  founded  upon  this  passage  woul^  be*  unqaes* 
tionable.  But  as  the  verse  is  worded^  the  two  parts  of 
it  seem  to  be  two  distinct  sentences,  and  the  desiim  of 

Babylonian  captivity,  by  hinting  to  them  thenr  ^mner 
deliverance  out  of  the  Egyptian  boDdage^  My  people 
went  doxM  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  and 
now  the  Assyrian  is  about  oppressing  them  without 
cause :  Now  therefore  (as  it  ifollows)  what  have  I 
herej  saith  the  LorDj  that  my  people  is  taken  away 
for  nought  ? — therefore  my  people  shall  know  my 
name — when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion.^  The 
whole  design  of  this  passage,  with  what  foUowSf  was 
intended  ijo  hint  to  the  Israelites  that  God  would  cer* 

y  Exi>d.  i.  6.  ^      '  Isaiah  Hi.  4. 

•  Isaiah  Ui.  #,  q,  7,  S« 


ealled  the  African  deity*  Amnion^  and  the  Babyloniaa 
Belus;  the  one  being  named  from  Belus  an  Egyptian, 
the  son  of  Libya,  the  other  from  a  shepherd^  who  found* 
ed  the  temple.'^    Now  from  this  passage  of  Pausanias, 
it  can  in  no  wise  be  concluded,  that  the  Babylonians 
had  had  no  king  named  Belus,  until  this  £gjrpti«a 
Belns  came  amongst  them ;   but  the  true  inferences 
from  it  are  these.     1.  That  deities  had  com  nonly  a 
ct^nomen,  or  additional  name,  from  the  founders  of 
their  temples.     S.  That  the  Egyptian  Belus  founded 
the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.     This  last  propo** 
sition  is  indeed  not  true ;  for  there  were  no  temples  im 
the  world  so  early  as  the  days  even  >  of  this  secoml 
Belus;  men  at  this  time  worshipping  either  in  grores, 
or  at  their  altars  in  the  open  air. '  Howerer,  Pausaniai 
might  find  reason  to  thkik  that  this  Belus  btiik  the 
tower  which  was  called  by  his  name;  aadhe  m^t 
ftot  separate  the;  tower  from  the  teni|de,  wbich,  the  most 
learned  Dean  Prideaux  observes,'  was  not  built  at  thfi 
same  time.     Therefore  all   that  can  be  concluded 
from  Pausanias,  is,  that  an  Egyptian  buiit.the  tower  of 
Belns  at  Babylon,  and  this  I  believe  is  true;   but 
this  Belus  was  not  so  called  whra  he  lived  in  Egyfty 
but  had  the  honour  of  that  name  giv^i  him  by  the 
AsB3rrians,  in  memory  of  a  celebrated  kii^  so  called 
by  them ,  who  was  famous  for  the  astronomical  learn* 
ing,  which  this  Egyptian  professed.    Upon  the  whole, 
tlutthe  successor  of  Nimrod,  and  predecessor  of  Ninu« 
the  second  king  of  Babylon,  was  called  Bel  or  Belus, 
we  are  assured  by  Africanus  and   Eusebius  ;"^  and 


sx 
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ronccrnini;  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  might 
be  ap|>lu'il  to  ail  the  kin^oms  of  the  worfd  in 
the  early  ages.^  Kinp^s  Iiad  not  so  firm  and 
M*cnro  a  possession  of  (heir  thrones,  nor  yet  the 
people  of  the  conntries  they  inhabitetl,  as  we  arc  apt  to 
think  from  a  judgment  formed  from  tlie.  present  state 
of  the  world.  As  there  was  but  little  trailic  stirriiig  in 
these  tinu's,  so  distant  kingdoms  had  little  or  iio  ac« 
quaintanre^with  one  another  ;  nor  did  they  know  of 
designs  formed  against  themselves  autil  they  came  to 
feel  them.  M'hen  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt^i 
and  were  come  into  the  Wilileruess,  they  exercised 
and  formed  their  discipline  and  government  for  fi>rly 
years  together ;  and  though  they  were  eKCCcdLngly 
numerous,  yet  no  great  notice;  was  taken  of  tbeniy  by 
any  of  the  nations  which  lay  near  them,  until  they 
were  ready  to  attack  them.  Where  could  such  a  body 
of  [)eople  get  tugetlier  now  in  the  world,  and  not  havo 
un  alliance  of  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  ready  to 
require  an  account  of  their  designs  \  But  in  these  early 
ilays 

Mollia  sccur«c  peragcbaut  otia  gcatcs.— ^rxp* 

Kings  appreluMided  no  foreign  attacks,  until  ihm 
armies,  which  came  to  conquer  them,  were  at  their 
doors;  and  so  their  kingdouui  were  more  easily  OTer« 
ran  l)y  them.  Kgy pt  was  a  very  ilourUhiiig  kiogilom, 
but  not  famous  for  war.  \Vcdo  not  read  of  any  ex* 
rrcise  this  way,  or  any  trial  of  their  arms  from  the 


as 
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days  of  llicir  fivhi  king  to  this  time;  so  tlmt  tlie»^ 
iIorites(if  they  wore  iiu.lcc(I  tlielloritcs)  might  easily 
c;onqucr  them,  and  gaui -themselves  a  settlement  in 
their  ki]ij[^dom ;  us  the  Arcadians  did  in  Thrace;  the 
Pdasgi  and  afterwards  tlie  Trojans  did  in  Italy  ;  nay, 
ami  in  mnch  later  days  the  Franconians  issneil  ont.  of 
their  own  country  in  this  manner  inarmed  nudtitudes, 
and  conquered  France,  ainl  set  up  there  that  govern- 
ment, to  which  that  kingdom  is  now  si.Sject;^  Th« 
fimc  wlien  these  i)astors  thus  over-ran  Kgypt,  may 
be  pretty  well  det(Tmined  in  the  following  manner. 
I,  It  was  before  Moses  was  born;  tor  the  new  king 
of  Egypt  had  taken  several  measures  to  oppress  ,th6 
I«nraelites  before  the  time  of  Moses'  birth,'  and  Moses 
was  born  A.  M.  2\33,  2,  It  was  after  Levi's  death,  for 
Joficph  died  and  all  his  brethren  before  this  new  king 
arose,  that  knew  not  Josepli  •,**  and  Levi  livmlto  bq  one 
hundred  and  (hirty-rscven  years  old/  and  so  being  born 
about  A .  M.  "ii^j:}^  he  died  A .  M  /2390.^  3.  It  wassomc 
years  after  L(»vi'K  death,  for  JK)t  only  Joseph  and  hit 
brethren  wen*  dead,  but  all  that  generation.  Denjamiu 
was  born  twenty  years  after  Iicvi,  and  therefore  we 
may  su|>posi»  that  Ik*,  or  at  least  some  of  that  gene- 
ration, liv(»(l  so  long  after  Levi's  death,  i.  e.  io  A.M. 
2410,  so  that  it  was  after  that  year  and  before  the 
year  of  Moses'  birth  2433,  perhaps  aboiit  the  ycat 
S4S0.     Now  this  account  will   place  it  much  abou£ 

^  Daviia's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Frauce,  book  i. 
B  Kxod.  i.  »'  Vcr.  6.  «  Chap.  vi.  16. 

k  Levi  \Mis  Jiicoh's  thirtl  son.  Jacob  married  A.M.  ^250. 
Levi  Diight  be  horn  about  tlirco  years  after  Jacob  Qiarrieclr 
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the  same  time  that  fhe  Horites  were  expelled  Seir  by 
the  children  of  Esau  ;  for  they  were  expelled  by 
£saus'  grandchildren  of  the^  families  of  his  younger 
sons  Reuel  and  Aliphaz,  and  these  pastors  came  to 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Jacob(s  grand*children  by  his 
younger  sons,  their  fathers  being  all  dead.  If  we 
determine  the  pastors  coming  into  Egypt  about  the 
year .2420  above-mentioned,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  if  Conchatis;  we  may  count  backwards 
one  hundred  and  thirty-lhrce  years,  in  Sir  John  Mar- 
sham's  list  qf  the  kings  of  Tanis ;  for  so  many  years 
passed  between  Joseph's  advancement  and  A.M.  2420, 
and  so  determine  who  the  king  was,  and  in  what 
year  of  his  reign  he  advanced  Joseph.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  this  account  Joseph  was  advanced  by  Thusi- 
mares  the  twentieth  king  of  Tanis,  and  in  the  thir« 
teentli  year  of  Thusimares'  reign,  as  I  have  before 
supposed. 

The  pastors  and  their  king  took  particular  care  to 
keep  the  Israelites  low.  He  made  them  his  slaves, 
employed  them  in  building  store-houses  and  walls  for 
AbarisJ  which  was  afterwards  called  Pelusium,  or 
according  to  Moses,  Pithom,  and  for  Raamses^"^  and 
in  making  brick,  and  in  other  laborious  services;  and 
considering  that  they  increased  exceedingly  in  num* 
bers,  he  ordered  the  midwives  to  kill  every  male  child 
who  should  be  born  of  any  of  them."  The  midwives 
did  not  execute  his  orders,  therefore  he  thought  of 


*  Marsham  Can.  Chron.  p.  106.  Joscpbus  cent.  Appion, 
lib.  1.  Eusebhis  P|(psp.   Evang.  lib.  10.  c.  12. 
"Exod.  i.  11.  "  Ver.l6. 
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another  way  to  destroy  tlieni)  and  charged  all  his 
people  to  have  every  male  ^hild,  who  was  bom  to 
the  Israelites,  thrown  into  the  river.* 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  account,  which  Moses 
gives  in  this,  place  of  the  mid  wives  :  It  came  to  passr^ 
because  the  midwives  feared  God^    that   he  made 
them  houses j^  Can  we  suppose  that  God  raised  hous(?8 
for  the  midwives  miraculously  ?  6r  could  the  Israelites, 
oppressed  in  slavery,  shew  so  great  gratitude  as  to 
build  them  any  ?  or  if  they  could,  dare  they  venture 
to  requite  them  so  publicly^    for  refusing  to  act  as 
the  king  ordered  them  ?. '  If  I  may  take  a  liberty  of 
gaessiiig,  I  should  think  that  Moses  did  not  mean  in 
this  place,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  midwives ; 
bat  for  the  Israelites.     It  will  be  queried  who  was  the 
builder  ?  Why  should  God  upon  the  case  here  before 
us  build  the  Israelites*  houses  ?  I  answer ;  it  was  not 
God  built  the  houses  here  spoken  of,  but  Pharaoh. 
The  case  was  this ;  Pharaoh  had  charged  the  midwives 
to  kill  the  male  children  that  were  born  of  tluj  He- 
brew women  :  the  midwives  feared  God,  and  omitted 
to  do  as  the  kiug   had    commanded,    pretending   in 
excuse  for  their  omission,    that  the  Hebrew  women 
were  generally  delivered    before  they   could  get  to 
them.^     Pharaoh  hercuijon  resolving  to  prevent  their 
increase,  gave  a  charge  to  his  people  to  have  all  the 
male  children  of  the  Hebrews  thrown  into  the  river.; 
but  this   command    could   not   be  "Strictly  executed, 
whilst  the  Israelites  lived  up  and  down  in  the  fields 
in  tents,  which  was  their  ancient  and  customary  way 


'  n'l  I       ■■— ^ 


•  Exod.  i.  2^.  ^  Ibid.  i.  n^  *«  Vcr.  19. 
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Tbus  from  Wh  these  accounts  of  Castor,  we  nrast 
begin  CecTops*  rei^  later  than  A .  M.  S450. 

3.  We  hare  in  the  next  place  a  computation,  which 
Soaliger  intended  to  have  pass  for  Eusebius^  which 
will  brin^  us  to  about  the  same  year.  It  is  computed 
that  Ogyges  first  reigned  oyer  the  Athenians^  and  that 
he  was  contemporary  with  Phoroneus  king  of  Afgos  : ' 
Castor  was  of  the  same  opinion. *"  It  is  said  Asfther, 
that  Ogyges  lived  about  the  time  of  Messapua  the 
ninth  king  of  Sicyon ;  and  that  he  was  later  than 
Belochus  the  ninth  king  of  Assyria.  Now,  if  mj 
one  will  make  a  table  of  the  kings  of  Assym,  be* 
ginning  Belus*  reign  where  I  have  placed  it,  he  wffl 
find  that  Belochus  died  A.M.  9S6S;  and  Ams 
Castor's  table  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  it  naj  ba 
computed,  that  Messapus  began  his  reign  A.  If. 
S016,  and  ended  it  A.  M.  i^3.  So  that  if  w«  pkee 
Ogyges  the  year  aOer  Belochus  died,  we  shall  phce 
him  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Messapus,  and  A*  M* 
1B264  ;  acid  from  Ogyges  to  Cecrops,  we  are  told  am 
one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  so  that  this  accomit 
will  place  Cecrops  A.M.  SIM. 

4.  Porphyry's  account  places  Cecrops  still  btor. 
He  says  that  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  im 
the  forty^fifth  year  of  Cecrops.'  Now  Moats  led  Il» 
Israelites  out  of  £<;ypt  A.M.  S5IS,  and  thercfiNre  if 
Cecrops  began  his  reign  but  forty-five  years  before  this 
time,  we  must  place  him  A.  M  S468.  These  ayethe 
several  computations  of  the  ancient  writers,  which  are 

1  EuM.  Xfofix.  hoy.  vffT.  p.  27. 

Mbid.  p.  S4.  'Ibid  P.M. 
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or  came  to  pasi^,)  hf cause  the  midwhcs  feared  God 4 
•  Vrr.  21.  And  Pharaoh  ^  built  ihem^  [\»  c.  th« 
Itmclitcs 3  houses^  and  charged  all  his  people  saj/ing^ 
and  every  son  that  is  born  ye  shall  cast  into  the  riierp 
every  daughter*  ye  shall  save  alive.  • 

TIiuS)  if  I  may  take  llic  liberty  to  suppose  ilte 

passage  not  rightly  pointed  as  to  the  slops,  'which  were 

the  ancient  marks  at  tike  end  of  rerses/  the  words  may 

nell  be  rendered  as  I  would  take  them.     The  divisdon 

of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  verses  is  certainly  very  aa« 

cient)  but  not  earlier  than  the  captivKy ;'  and   I  do 

not  find,  that  the  best  writers  suppose  the  sections  were 

made  by  an  unerring  haml.     1  thuik   the  verses  of 

wliich  1  am  tn»afing,  have  been  divided,  as  they  now 

ure,  injudiciously  by  some  careless  transcriber;  ba^ 

it  i9  evident,  that  they  were  thus  parted  before  tha 

Lxx  translation  was  made,  for  the    ixx  render  the 

81st  verse  thus,  CEint    h   e^oSnvlo  oa  iMum  tov  @!coif| 

m*y}0'dEv  ixvr(xis  omas)'     And  because  the  midwiven 

fMTcd   GoD^   they  made  themselves  houses.     And 

hence  it  is  evident  that  the  lxx  found  a  diificulty  in 

the  verse,  and  thought  it  absurd  to  say  that  God  buih> 

the  midwivcs  liouses,   and  so  turned  the  expression 

ft]U)ther  way;  but  their   version  cannot  be  right,  for 

the  Hebrew  words  are  not  they.^  but  he  built,  and  in 


so 


♦  The  Hebrew  words  are, 

MO  populo  umni  Pharaoh  prirccpii  ct  domoi  UUt  fecit  et 

Our  English  translators  should  havo  considered  that  tite 
Romlnative  case  to  two  verbs  Is  commonly  put  after  the 
aMond  verb,  in  other  languages,  Uiough  our  English  will 
Jiot  admit  of  it. 

'  Sm  IVideaux  Connect,  to),  i.  book  r.  '  Id.,  ibid.. 
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the  original  la  hem,  signifies  for  them,  and  not  for 
themselves.  I  do  not  at  present  sec  any  way  to  give  a 
clear  account  of  the  place  so  easy,  as  to  suppose  the 
punctuationivrong,  as  I  haVc  imagined  •  Some  of  the 
commentators  have  indeed  olFered  a  conjecture,  at 
first  sight  very  promising,  to  explain  the  expression 
as  it  now  stands.  They  wouUI  take  tlie  wonis  made 
them  houses^  metaphorically,  and  say  that  they  mean, 
either  that  God  gave  the  midlives  many  childreni 
or  that  he  made  them  prosperous  in  their  affairs.  The 
former  of  these  interinpetations  is  that  of  St.  Ambrose ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  expression  is  thus  used.  Gen. 
xvi.  9.  XXX.  3.  Deut.  xxv.  9.  Ruthiv.  11.  ;  but  in 
this  point  these  interpreters  make  a  great  mistake; 
the  expressicm  before  us  is  nashah  beiih,  but  the  ex* 
pression  in  the  passages  cited  is  a  very  different  one^  it 
hbanah  heiih,  and  not  tiashah.  Had  the  cxpreitioQ 
here  before  us  been,  bunah  beithim  lahem^  it  mjght 
.have  signified,  Gon  built  up  (heir  houses  orfamUieSy 
hy  makifig  them  tmumerous ;  but  nashah  beOkim 
lahem,  are  Mords  of  a  very  diflerent  meaning.  But 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  said,  that,  nashah  hekhim^ 
signifies,  that,  God  prospered  them,  or  provided  for 
them,  and  Gen.  xxx.  SO.  is  cited  to  justify  tbia  in* 
terpretation.  The  words  in  that  passage  ore^  Amd 
noWy  tchcn  shall  I  make  or  provide  for  my  otfii 
house  also?  But  here  again  the  instance  fiiils:  Ui5 
expression  cited,  Ls  not  nashah  beithy  but  it  is  noskak 
le  beithf  not,  zcAew  shall  I  w/o/c  jnj/  housef  but^ 
zvhen  shall  I  viakefor  nf?/  house^  or,  when  shall  J 
do  for  mj/  housr?  between  which  two  expiessions^ 
there  ik  evidently  a  difference. 
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8ALATIS,  the  new  king  of  Egypt,  not  only- 
opjtreised  the  Israelites,  but,  by  the  violence  of  hit 
ccmqaetts,*  so  terrified  the  ancienf  inhabitants  of  the' 
land,  that  many  persons  of  the  first  figure  thought  it 
better  to  leave  their  native  country,  than  to  sit  down 
under  the  calamities,   which  they  feared  might  be' 
brought  upon  them ;  from  whence  it  happened,  that 
several  companies  made  the  best  way  they  could  out 
of  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  happier  settlement  for 
themselves  in  some  foreign  country.  Ister,  a  writer  cited 
by  Eusebius,^  and  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,''  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Eiliergetes,^  wrote  a  par« 
ticular  account  of  the  colonies  which  removed  out  of 

'  Josephus  cent.  Appion.  lib.  1.  p.  1337. 

^  Pr«p.  Evang.  lib.  4.  c  16.  « Strouiat.  lib.  1. 

'  Maribam.  Can.  Chron.  p.  107. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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almost  four  hnndred  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 
3.  Cecrops  is  here  made  to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  than  Semiramis,  which  cannot  well  be  re- 
conciled with  Eusebius.  4.  Five  hundred  and  five 
years  computed  backwards  from  tlie  eightieth  year  of 
Cecrops,  will  not  bring  us  back  to  Ninus ;  for  accord- 
ing to  this  canon,  Cecrops'  first  year  is  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  last  year  of  Ninus,  so  that 
the  position  of  Cecrops  in  the  present  canon  of  Euse- 
bius does  but  ill  agree  with  two  of  Eusebius'  four 
marks  of  Cecrops'  time,  and  evidently  difiers  from 
the  other  two  ;  whereas  tlie  true  time  of  Cecrops,  as 
fixed  by  the  marble,  agrees  perfectly  with  all  the 
four.  But  the  learned  know  4hat  the  Chronicoin  of 
Eusebius,  which  he  himself  composed,  is  long  ago 
lost,  and  that  the  work  we  now  have  of  that  name 
was  composed  by  Scaliger,  from  such  fragments  as  he 
could  find  of  Eusebius  in  other  writers;  and  he  has 
in  some  things  given  us  his  own  sentiments,  instead  of 
Eusebius'  chronology,  of  which  we  have  an  evident 
instance  in  this  particular  ;  which,  with  several  otbersy 
ought  carefully  to  be  distinguished  by  those;  who  would 
build  upon  the  authority  of  Eusebius'  chronicon.  Thui 
at  last  it  appears,  that  the  marble  difiers  from  Scaljger 
only,  and  not  from  Eusebius.  Scaliger  was  probaU^.  } 
lod  into  this  mistake  by  Castor's  computations  ;  not.  * 
attending  to  wliat  Eusebius  has  said  upon  the  subject 
in  his  other  works,  and  in  his  preface  to  this.  '.  ■ 

I  might  oflbr  something  further,  to  shew  how  Castor  -^ 
Avas  led  into  his  mistake  in  this  point ;  but  I  fiear  ^ 
tlie  reader  is  already  tired  with  too  long  a  digressioai  <= 

e 
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hmvrver,  I  will  suggest  a  hint,  which  the  roiidrr  nuiy 
consider  further,  if  he  pleases.     It  is  ngrccd  hy  nil 
the  best  writers,  that  Cecrops  lived  about  the  time  of 
Triopas  king  of  Argos;  and   according  to   (^asior's 
computations,  Triopas  began  to  reign   A.  M.  245S; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  Castor  sets  Triopas  lower  \r\ 
the  Argive  list  than  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  for  he 
has   Inserted  a  king  as    his    predecessor,  who  n<»vor 
icigried  there.     He  makes  Apis  the  third  king  of  Ar- 
Ifos,  and  says  he  reigned  thirty-five  years  ;  but  we  find 
from  i?58chylus,*  that   Apis  was  not  a  king  of  Argos, 
but  a  foreigner  who  came  from  TRtolia,  and  did  indeed 
do  the  Sicyooians  a  public  service,  and  so  might  pos- 
sibly have  his  name  recorded  in  their  registries.     Pan- 
lanias  confirms  this  point,  for  he  does  not  insert  Apl< 
amoiigNttbe  kings  of  Argos, ^  but  places  Argus 'W 
Criasus  next  to  Phoroneus,  omitting  Apis.     Now,   If 
we  strike  Apis  out  of  the  roll,  and  deduct  the  years  of 
his  reign >  we  shall  bring  Castor's  opini(m  thirty-five 
years  ricarer  to  the  marble,  and  leave  but  a  snudl  dlf- 
limnce  between  them.     Upon  the  whole,  Africaiuis 
observed,  that  the  ancient  writers  difTored  in  their  sen- 
timenta  about  the  times  of  (!ecroj)s ;  some  (he   says) 
nipposed  him  contemporary  with  Prometheus,  Atlas, 
ind  Epimclheus  ;  others  placetT  him  sixty,  and  others 
•iiiety   years  after    them,*      Clemens    Alexandrinus 
places  Prometheus,  Alias,   Epimetheus,  and  (\»crops, 
tqgethcr  in  the  time  of  Triopas,*  and  sio  d(w«Tatittn,'» 


zc 


1  ilischyl,  in  Supplio.  v.  aOJ.  t  Jn  Corinthiacis. 

♦  X^o»/k;  Xoy.  TrpwT.  p.  'iC.  •  Stromat.  lib.  1. 

^  Orat.  ad  Griucov. 
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but  Eusebius  seems  to  difier  from  them  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  to  think  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Epime* 
theus,  before  Cecrops  ; '  how  long,  he  has  not  told 
us,  nor  can  we  possibly  guess  from  Scaliger's  canoo 
of  Eusebius ;  for  he  has  inserted  Atlas  twice ;  eighty- 
two  years  before  Cecrops  in  one  place,"*  and  again 
with  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  thirty«one  yean  be- 
fore him  in  the  other.*"  Most  probably  Emebioi 
thought  that  Clemens  and  Tatian  placed  him  too  eaily, 
by  making  him  contemporary  with  Atlas,  and  jti 
found  that  sixty  or  ninety  years  after  him  would  be 
too  late,  and  so  chose  a  medium ;  and  we  find  he  wu 
far  from  being  singular  in  his  opinion  ;  for  the  Parian 
Chronicon  agrees  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly  with  him^ 
so  that  here  arc  two  authorities  concurring,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  found  in,  favour  of  any  of  the  other 
computations. 

After  Cecrops  was  made  king  of  Attica,^  h#  endea- 
voured to  form  the  people ;  who  were,  before  his  time^ 
but  unsettled  and  wandering  peasants,  lived  up  and 
down  the  country,  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  eartb,  and  , 
took  the  cattle  for  their  use  when  and  where  they  eoiild  , 
find  them  ;  for  this  was  the  wild  and  disorderly  mailr  ^ 
ner  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived.^  . 
But  Cecrops  instructed  his  people,   and  gave. thai  ^ 
laws  for  society,  and  taught  them  how  to  be  <tf  hdp 
and  comfort,  and  advantage  to  one  another  ;  and  i| 


s  == 


•  S6e  Praep.  Eyang.  lib.  10.  c.  9.  p.  486. 
^  Num.  Euseb.  379.  "  Nam.  430. 

.    '  Thucyd.  Hist.  lib.  1.  p.  9. 
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order  to  teach  tlicm  this  more  fully,  he  endeavoured 
to  draw  them  together,  and  to  have  them  live  in  a  set- 
tled habitation,  witliin  tlie  reach  of  his  influence  and 
Inspection,  and  therefore  taught  them  to  build  houses', 
and  make  a  town  or  city,  which  he  called  Cecropia, 
firoiii  his  own  name.'  Strabo  from  Philochorus  says,* 
thftt  Cecrops  instructed  his  people  to  build  twelve  ci- 
ties; but  if  such  a  numbcT  of  cities  were  really  built 
by  a  prince  of  this  name,  I  .think,  according  to  what 
the  most  learnc^d  Dr.  Potter,  the  present  Lord  Bishop 
©f  Oxford,  hus  remarked,  that  these  twelve  cities 
were  built  by  (Jecrops  the  second  of  that  name,  and 
seventh  king  of  Atlica,  and  not  by  this  first  Cecrops.** 
Twelve  cities  wen*  not  to  be  attempted  at  once;  it  wot 
a  great  thing  to  raise  one  from  so  uncultivated  a  peo« 
pie.  The  Scholiast  upon  Pindar  '  reports  from  Philo- 
chorus, that  Cecrops  instituted  a  poll,  to  sec  how 
many  subjects  he  had  to  begin  with,  causing  every 
man  to  cast  a  stone  inio  a  place  appointed,  and  that 
apon  computation  he  found  them  to  be  in  number 
twenty  thousaiul  ;  bnt  nuiy  we  not  think  that  this  par- 
ticular also  belongs'  to  the  second  Cecrops,  and  not  to 
the  first  ?  I  cannot  well  imagine  how  Cecrops  could 
at  first  get  together  twiMity  thousand  of  these  untaught 
peeple  ;  or  if  he  could  have  got  them  together,  how 
he  could  well  have  managed  them.  It  is  more  likely 
he  would  have  chosen  to  begin  with  a  less  company. 
But  certainly  the  (M)untry  itself  could  not  at  this  time 
supply  him  with  so  many  men;  for  if  we  look  to  <hc 


s  Lib.  9.        ^  Archu>ol(»gia  (Sra^cn,  p.  9.  vol.  1. 
'  Olympion,  ode  9. 
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Trojan  war,  though  the  Athenians  had  been  a  growing 
peo)}Ie  all  along  until  that  time ;  and  tliough  Theseus 
vastly  augmented  their  number  l^y  inviting  all  foreigners 
who  could  be  got  into  his  city  ;^  yet  we  find  the  Athe- 
nians sent  but  twenty  ships  to  Troy,  in  each  of  which  ^ 
if  wc  suppose  with  Plutarch,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  or  which,  from  the  calculation  of  our  English 
Homer,'  seems  more  probable,  eighty-five  men  only 
in  each  vessel,  it  wilJ  appear  that  Athens  could  then 
furnish  out  at  most  but  6000,  or  rather  4250  men,  and 
therefore  could  not  begin  with  80000.  For  considering 
bow  numerous  they  made  their  armies  in  these  early 
days,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  peofde, 
twenty  thousand  mea  in  the  days  of  the  first  Cecrops 
must  have  made  Athens  able  to  have  furnished  out  a 
greater  number  of  soldiers  for  an  expediticm,  in  which 
all  Greece  was  forward  to  engage  with   its  utmofit 
strength.     Cecrops  therefore  began  his  kingdom,  like 
other  legislators,  with  a  far  less  number  of  subjects 
than  the  Scholiast  represented.     Romulus  at  first  had 
but  few  inhabitants  for  his  city,  Avhich  becfuooe  afier* 
wards  the  mistress  of  the  Avorld.     When  he  wanted 
wives  for  his  subjects,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
Sabines  were  a  great  supply  ;°  and  after  that,,  when 
he  had  incorporated  the  people  of  two  nations  *  with 


k  Plutarch  in  Theseo.  >  Pope's  Notes  upon  Homert 

Catalogue  of  Ships,  II.  2.  See  Thucydid.  Hist.  !•  1. 

m  Dionys.  Halicarnass.  1.  2.  p.  97.  All  his  number  were 
2300,  ibid.  p.  86.  Some  say,  the  Sabine  Tirgins  taken  were 
but  thirty.  Valerius  Antias  makes  them  527 :  Jaba|  6t3* 
Plut.  in  Rom.  »  Id.  p.  100. 
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his  own,  the  bulk  of  his  subjects  eVbn  then  amounted 
to  but  six  ihousHud  mien.  These  were  the  small  be- 
ginnings of  ail  nations  in  the  world ;  and  Cecrops  must 
be  thought  to  begin  his  in  like  manner.  One  point 
which  he  took  the  greatest  care  of,  was  to  instruct  the 
people  in  religion ;  for  all  authors  who  speak  of  him, 
«re  express  and  more  particular  in  this  than  one  would 
expect  ;*"  so  that  we  may  guess  he  was  remarkably 
dtiligent  in  this  matter.  He  divided  them  into  four 
tribes,  orders,  ranks,  or  fraternities  ;  in  order  to  their 
being  cajmble  of  i)erforming,  each  sort  of  men  in  their 
tank  and  order,  tlie  several  offices  of  civil  life.  He 
ttttglit  them  likewise  all  the  arts  of  livings  in  which 
be  must  have  been  well  instructed,  by  having  lived  in 
10  flourislung.  a  kingdom  as  Egypt  had  been.  He  ap* 
plied  himself  daily  in  giving  them  laws  and  rules  for 
their  actions,  in  hearing  and  deciding  all  causes  of 
di&brence  which  miglit  arise  amongst  tliem,  and  in 
encouraging  every  thing  which  might  tend  to  tlieir 
living  in  peace  and  good  order  ;  and  suppressing  and 
dissuading  them  from  all  actions  which  might  interrupt 
their  happiness.  Before  his  time,  the  people  of  At- 
tica made  no  marriages,  but  had  their  women  in  com* 
mou  ;  but  he  reduced  them  from  this  wild  and  brutish 
extravagance,  and  taught  each  man  to  marry  one 
wile  ;^  for  which  reason  Athemeus  and  Justin  'i  say  he 
was  called  Ai(pinQ$^,  or  one  born  of  two  parents.    Other 


o  Eusob.  in  Chronic,  id.  Pruep.  Evai\g.  1.  10.  c.  9.  Syn- 
•ellua,  p.  163.  Maorob.  Suturnal.  lib,  1.  c.  10. 

f  ^idas  in  nf)o/At)S.  <J  Athenasus  DeipnoHopb.  l.  13, 

p.  565.  Justin,  lib.  2*  c.  C. 
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writers  assign  other  reasons  for  his  having  this  appel- 
lation ;  but  this  seems  by.  far  the  best.  The  Athenians 
themselves  have  given  divers  accounts  of  his  having 
this  name ;  but  they  were  so  different,  and  tuany  of 
them  so  frivolous,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  '^  concluded 
they  had  lost  the  true  account  of  it.  Cecrops  governed 
Attica  fifty  years/  He  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters;  his  son's  name  was  Erysichthon,  his  daughters 
were  Hirce,  Aglauros,  and  Pandrosos.  Erysichthon 
died  before  his  father,  and  was  buried  at  Pra^iae,  a 
city  of  Attica.'    Cecrops  died  A.  M.  2473. 

When  Cecrops  died,  Cranaus,  a  very  potent  and 
wealthy  Attican,  was  made  kin^.**     He  had  several 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Amphicty(Mi| 
who  expelled  his  father-in-law  Cranaus,  and  maiie 
himself  king ;  but  in  a  little  time  Jilrichthonius  made  a 
party,  and  deposecl  Amphictyon.  -  All  this  happened 
in  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Cecrops ;  for, 
according   to  the  marble,''    Amphictyon    was   king 
within  ten  years  after  Cecrops'  death,  and  Erichtho- 
nius  within  ten  more.^     Erichthonius  wasani^gyp- 
tian,    and  very    probably    came    with  Cecrops  into 
Greece.     Diodorus  says,  that  Erechtheus  came  from 
Egjrpt,  and  was  made  king  of  Athens ;'  here  is  only  a 
small  mistake  of  the  name,  made  either  by  Diodorus, 
or  some  transcriber.     Erechtheus  was  the  son  of  Plan* 

■   ■     ■  I    '    -■  '*  ■^■«— »—   n   I  .       I  I  111  ^— i^^~»^1— «— ^»— ^.^— — ^^— ^.^»^ 

# 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  1.  "  Euseb.  in  Chiron, 

^  Pansan.  in  Atticis,  lib.  1.  c.  2;  Ibid.  c.  31. 

"  Castor  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Pausan.  in  Atticis. 

K  Epoch.  S  k7.  ^  Epoch.  9,  .  *  Lib;  1.  p.  2^« 
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dion,  and  grandson  of  Ericlithonius/  ai^d  Erichtho* 
nius  tvas  the  person  who  came  from  Egypt.'  Agree* 
able  to  this  is  the  account  which  the  Greeks  give  of 
him  ;  who  say  he  had  no  mortal  father,  but  was  de«; 
scended  from  Vulcan  and  the  earth,**  i.  e.  he  was  not 
a  native  of  their  country  ;  for  they  had  no  account  to 
give  of  his  family  or  ancestors,  and  so  in  time  they 
made  a  fable  instead  of  a  genealogy.  Attica  was  a 
barren  country,  but  Erichthonius  taught  his  people  to 
bring  corn  from  Egypt.  *^ 

About  sixty-three  years  after  Cecrops    began  his 

reign  at  Athens,  and  about  thirteen  years  after  Ce- 

orops'  death,  Cadmus  came  into  Boeotia,  and  built 

Thebes,  A.  M .  ^486.^    Tatian  and  Clemens  Alexan- 

drinus  *  thought  him  much  later;  but  as  they  assign 

no  reasons  for  their  opinions,  so  certainly  they  were 

much  mistaken  in  this,  as  they  are  confessed  to  be  in 

some  other  points,  which  Eusebius  wrote  afteir  them 

on  purpose  to  correct.^    Eusebius  himself,  ifScaliger 

indeed  placed  Cadmus  according  to  Eusebius'  mean* 

ing,  has  mistaken  this  point;  for  Cadmus  stands  in 

the  Chronicon  '  above  a  hundred  years  lower  ^thaa 

his  true  place,  which  the  marble  seems  very  justly  to 

have  fixed,   as  may  clearly  appear  by  considering 

what  Pausanins  has  given  of  Cadmus'  family,  and 

comparing  that  and  what  Pausanias  further  offers, 

with  Castor's  accoimt  of  the  Sicyon  kings.     Lab- 


.■» 


'  Castor,  in  Eusob.  Pauian.  ubi  sup.         **  Pausan.  ibid. 

*  Diodorus  Sic.  lib.  i.  ^  Marmor.  Arund.  £p.  7. 

*  Tatian.  orat.  ad  Graecos.  c.  61.  Clem.  Alexand.  Stromal, 
lib.  1.  'See  Euseb.  llfM/fi.  <  Euseb.  Num. '587. 
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dacus  (Fausanias  telk  us)  inras  the  grandson  of  Gad« 
miia;  and  being  a  minor  when  his  father  died^  he 
'was*  committed  to  the  care  of  Nycteus,  who  was  ap* 
pointed  to  be  his  guardialk,  and  regent  of  hia  king- 
dmn ;  ^  now  Nycteus  was  wounded  in  a  battle  with 
EpopeusJ  Epopeus  ATas  the  seventeenth  king  of 
Sicyon,^  and  was  contemporary  with  the  guardian  of 
Labdacus,  Cadmus^  grandson.  Epopeus  reigned* 
but  thirty-five  years;  we  may  therefore  suppose  Po- 
lydorus  the  father  of  Labdacus  son  of  Cadmus  codp 
temporary  with  Corax,  the  predecessor  of  Epopeus^ 
and  Cadmus  the  father  of  Polydorus  might  begin  his 
reign  in  the  time  of  Echureus,  the  predecessor  of 
Corax ;  and  from  the  third  year  of  Marathonius,  in 
whose  time  (according  to  Castor)  Cecrops  reigno^  at 
Athens,  to  the  beginning  of  Echnreus^  nsign,  aie  bnt 
thirty-five  years."  So  that,  supposing  Cadmus  lo 
cmne  to  Thebes,  according  to  the  marble,  sixty-thiee 
years  after  Cecrops  began  his  reign  at  Athens,  we 
must  date  jCadmus'  coming  to  Thebes  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Echureus,  and  thereabouts  wo  must 
place  Cadmus ;  because  the  grandson  of  Cadmus  was 
a  minor  and  had  a  guardian  in  the  reign  of  Epopeus, 
who  was  the  second  king  next  after  Echureus,  in 
whose  time  we  suppose  Cadmus.  I  might  offer  ano* 
ther  argument  to  prove  that  Cadmus  cannot  be  later 
than  the  marble  supposes  him.  Ocnotrus  the  young- 
est son  of  Lycaon,  led  a  colony  of  the  Pelasgi  into 

■'ill  J  uratiim^'-'  . .  ■■ '  iii'i'i  iiwii  ■  111!  I'lLii'ii  ■liiii'i;!'!!  '  Hm  »i4'uij4'iJ'?"    ■ 
*"  Pausaa.  in  Boeoticis,  c.  5.  '  Pausaa.  hi  Coriu. 

thiacii,  c  6.  ^  Gaitor.  ia  Chron*  Eaieb. 

*  W.  iWd,  -v  la.  ibid.  -  = 
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Italy."  These  Pelasgi  did  not  go  into  Italy  until 
after  Cadmus  had  taught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  letters; 
for  they  conveyed  into  Italy  the  knowledge  of  the 
ktters  which  Cadmus  had  taught  the  Greeks.®  Ly« 
caon  the  father  of  Oenotrus  reigned  in  Arcadia  at  the 
tame  time  when  Cecrops  reigned  at  Athens. >•  The 
marble  supposes  that  Cadmus  came  into  Greece  about 
sixty-three  years  after  Cecrops  began  his  reign  at 
Athens,  and  wc  cannot  imagine  him  to  be  later ;  for 
if  he  was  later,  how  could  the  son  of  Lycaon,  when 
Lycaon  was  contemporary  with  Cecrops,  learn  Cad* 
mus'  letters  time  enough  to  convey  the  knowledge  oJf 
them  into  a  foreign  country  ? 

The  reader  may  perhaps  meet  with  an  account  of 
Cadmus'  ancestors,  taken  in  part  from  ApoUodorus 
and  other  ancient  writers ;  'i  which  may  seem  to  argue 
that  Cadmus  lived  mu6h  later  than  we  suppose.  It 
is  said  that  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  Agenor,  Age^o>r 
son  of  Libya,  daughter  of  Epaphus ;  Epajdius  son  of 
lo  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  was  son  of  Triopas  king 
of  Argos.  lo  was  carried  ijito  Egypt,  and  married 
there.  By  this  account  Cadmus  will  be  six  descents 
lower  than  Triopas,  and  consequently  as  much  later 
than  Cecrops,  for  all  writers  agree  that  Cecrops  and 
Triopas  were  contemporaries;  but  from  the  former 
arguments  and  computations,  we  suppose  that  Cadmus 
"was  about  sixty -throe  years  only  later  than  Cecrops. 
But  there  is  an  evident  mistake  in  tliis  genealogy : 


:»» 


"  Pausan.  in  Arcad.  c.  3.  ®  Vol.  1.  B.  4. 

^  Pausan.  iu  Arcad.  c.  9.  q  See  Pridoaux  Not. 

Historic,  ad  Chronic.  Marmor.  Ep.  7.     , 
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there  were  two  Grecian  Io*»,  both  of  whom  went  into 
and  lived  in  Egjpt ;  the  former  was  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  the  latter  was  the  daughter  of  lasus ;  and 
Cadmus  was  descended  from  the  former,  and  not  from 
the  latter.  If  we  compute  from  Castor's  tabic  of  the 
Argivc  kings/  comparing  and  correcting  it  in  respect 
of  ApiS)  whom  Castor  has  erroneously  inserted,  by 
Fausanias*  account  of  them ;  *  we  shall  find  that  lo 
daughter  of  Inachus  is  exactly  six  descents  higher 
than  lo  the  daughter  of  lasus ;  so  that  if  the  com- 
pating  Cadmus*  genealogy  from  the  latter  To  sets  him 
almost  six  descents  too  low,  as  I  just  now  remarked, 
the  computing  from  the  former  Jo  exactly  answert  and 
corrects  this  mistake.  That  the  former  lo  went  io 
live  in  Egypt  is  evident  from  Eusebius,'  as  it  is  ffom 
Pausanias  that  the  latter  did  so ; "  and  further,  it  is 
expressly  r<*marked  by  Euscbius  that  lo  the  daughter 
of  Inachus  was  the  mother  of  Epaphus,*  and  there- 
fore this  lo,  and  not  the  daughter  of  lasus,  was  the 
ancestor  of  Cadmus. 

It  is  much  disputed  by  the  learned  whether  Cadmui 
was  a  Phcenician  or  an  Egyptian ;  and  there  are  ar« 
guments  not  inconsiderable  offered  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  true  account  of  him  is,  that  he  was  bom  in 
Phoenicia.  His  father  was  an  Egyptian,  and  left 
E^ypt  about  the  time  when  Cecrops  came  from 
thence,  and  be  obtained  a  kingdom  in  Phosnicia,  as 
Cecrops  did  in  Attica;    and  his  sons  Plioenix  and 

r  Enseb.  In  Chronic.  »  Pausanlas  in  Corinthiacis, 

c.  XT.  xvi.  '  Chronic.  Can.  Num.  IfiO  U  4tll« 

*  Pausan.  ubi  lup.  *  Rnscb.  Num.  481  # 
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Cadmus  ivere  born  after  his  settling  in  this  country. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Cadmus,  having  hjaud.  an 
Egyptian  father,  ivas  ibrought  up  in  the  Egyptian 
religion,  and  not  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  Ejgypt, 
which  occasioned  many  circumstances  in  hb  life^ 
whi^  induced  after-writers  to  think  him  an  Egyptian^ 
At  the  same  time  being  born  and  educated  in  Phoenicia^ 
he  learned  the  Phoenician  language  and  letters,  and 
bad  a  Phoenician  name ;  from  hence  most  who  haY0 
written  about  him  have  with  good  rei^n  concluded 
him  to  be  a  Phoenician.  Diodorus  SipuluB,^  Ckmefli 
Alexandriuiis,''  Pausanias,^  and  fronji  them^Bochart 
conclude  him  to  be  a  Phoenician.  Sir  John  Marsham 
aad  Dean  Prideaux '  thought  him  an  Egyptian. 

I^ir  John  Marsham  offers  one  argument  for  his  being 
an  Egyptian,  from  an  inscription  found  in  the  tonUf 
of  Alcmena,  which  though  it  does  not  seem  to  prove 
Cadmus  an  Egyptian,  nor  hardly  a^y  thing  relating 
to  him ;  yet  I  would  willingly  mention  it,  in  order  ia 
take  an  opportunity  of  remarking  how  artfully  the 
governors  of  kingdoms  in  those  .days  made  use  iOf 
oracles  and  prodigies  merely  as  engini^s  of  statd,  to 
serve  their  political  views  and  designs.  The  tomb  of 
Alcmena,  wife  of  Amphitryon  and  mother  of  H^Xm 
cules,  was  at  Ilaliartus,  a  city  of  Boeotia;  andbeLpig 
opened  in  the  time  of  Agesilaus'  king  of  Sparta,  there 
were  found  in  it  a  brass  bracelet,  two  earthen  pole 

y  Lib.  4.  p.  420.  "  Stromat.llb;  1.  p.  363. 

*  In  Baioticis.  ^  la  Praefat.  ad  Can^n. 

^  Marsham  Can.  Cbron.  p.  118.  Prideaux  Not.  I(istor. 
ad  ChroB.  Marm.  p.  I5b,  .;  ,  . 
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which  contained  the  aslics  of  the  dead^  and  a  phite  of 
bnus,  upon  which  were  iniicrlbed  many  vcrj  odd  and 
antique  lettera,  too  old  and  unusual  to  be  read  by  the 
Grecian  antiquarion ;  the  letters  were  thought  to  be 
Egyptian,  and  therefore  Agetiilaus  sent  Agetoridaa 
into  JOgypl)  to  the  priettfl  there,  desiring  them,  if^hey 
could,  to  docypher  them.  Ghronuphis,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  after  three  days  examining  all  the  ancient 
books  and  forms  of  their  letters,  wrote  the  king  worfl, 
that  the  characters  were  >the  same  that  were  used  in 
Egypt  in  the  tin|o  of  king  Proteus,  and  which  Her* 
cules  the  son  of  Amphitryon  had  learned,  and  that 
the  inscription  was  an  admonition  to  the  Greeks  to 
leave  off  their  wars  and  contests  with  one  another,  and 
to  cultivate  a  life  of  peace,  and  the  study  of  arts  and 
philosophy..  The  messengers  wlio  were  sent,  thought 
Ghronuphis'  advice  very  seasonable,  and  they  were 
more  confirmed  in  their  opinion  at  their  return  home, 
by  Plato's  asking  the  priests  at  Delos  for  some  adric<i 
from  their  oracle,  and  receiving  an  answer,  wftich  as 
Plato  interpreted  it,  intimated  that  the  Greeks  would 
be  happy,  if  they  would  leave  off  their  iittestintf 
wars,  and  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  the  stddt 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  is  the  substance  of 
Plutarch's  account  of  this  whole  affair ;  ^  and  I  caiinot 
see  tliat  we  have  any  light  about  the  inscription  in  the 
tomb,  nor  that  we  are  told  io  any  purpose,  what  the 
letters  were,  or  bywhcmi  written.  The  dhKSOveryof 
them  happened  about  the  end  of  the  war  between  tlie 
liiicedcmonians  and  theThebanti;  when  the  Thebaiis 

'  Plut.  du  G«uio  Socratti. 
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lost  their  General  Epaminondas.*'  At  that  time  Ag^^ 
silaus  had  a  scheme  of  being  hired  to  command  the 
Egyptian  armies  against  the  PeraianB,  and  the  £gjrp* 
tians  were  fond  of  having  him ;  ^  but  be  could  not 
think  it  safe  to  go  out  of  Greece,  unless  be  could  be 
tare  of  settling  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  amongst  tbe^ 
leyeral  stdtes  of  it ;  in  order  td  which ,  he  laid  bold  of 
this  accident  of  the  antique  inscription  in  the  tdmb  of 
Aicmena,  and  he  and  his  messengers  and  ChrorapUf 
joined  all  t6gether  to  frame  such  an  interpr^tatioii  of 
it,  and  to  confirm  it  by  a  like  (mler  from  Dclos,  at 
might  bind  the  Greeks  to  a  religious  obserrance  of 
the  general  peace  which  was  at  that  time  just  con» 
oloded  amongst  thcni.  Had  the  brass  table  been  truly 
decypliered,  without  doubt  it  contained  nothing  else' 
but  an  account  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  weredepeiw- 
tiled  in  the  tomb  where  it  was  found,  and  mdstpnK 
bably  the  letters  were  such  as  Amphitryon  Inscribed 
upon  his  Tripod  at  Thebes.*  However,  ii-  happened 
luckily  to  Herve  the  political  views  of  Agesilaus  and  ' 
the  Egyptians ;  and  so  the  Egyptians  contrived  such 
an  account  of  it  as  miglit  render  it  effectual  for  that 
purpose.  What  became  of  the  original|  y^t  are  not 
informed;  probably  the  Egyptians  did  not  send  it 
back  to  have  it  further  examined.  But  to  return  te» 
Cadmus. 

When  Cadmus  canve  into  Greece,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  followers  whotfi  Herodotus 
calls  the  Gephyra?i.  ^    They  were  natives  of  Phoenicia, 


•  Prideaux  Connect.  Vol.  i.  B.  vli.  p.  OTl.  '  Ibid, 

s  Ucrodot.  in  TtrpKlchor.  c.  59.  ^  Id.  lib.  5.  c.  68. 
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and  went  under  his  direction  \x}  seek  a  new  habitation  s- 
a  custom  not  very  unusual  in  these  days.     When  the>r 
came  into  Greece,  they  were  at  first  opposed  by  thc^ 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  but  being  better  soldiers 
than  the  raw  and  ignorant  Bceotians,  they  easily  con- 
quered them.     Boeotia  was  inhabited  at  the  time  o( 
Cadmus*  coming  into  it  by  the  Hyantes  and  the  Aones; 
one  of  these,  the  Hyantes,  Cadmus  intirely  routed,  and 
compelled  them  to  flee  out  of  the  country ;  but  he 
came  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  Aones,'  and 
having  bought  a  cow,  and  marked  her  according  to 
the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian  religion,^ 
he  pretended  he  had  a  special  command  from  the 
gods  to  build  a  city  where  the  cow,  which  he  or* 
dered  his  companions  to  drive  gently  into  the  country, 
should  He  down  when  weary.     So  where  the  cow  lay 
down  he  built  a  city  and  called  it  Cadmea,  and  here 
he  settled  with  his  companions ;  giving  the  Aonei  free 
liberty,  either  to  come  and  live  in  his  city,  and  in- 
corporate with  his  people,  or  to  live  in  the  litde  vil- 
lages and  societies  which  they  had  formed^  in  the 
manner  they  had  been  used  to  before  he  came  into 
their  country.*     It  is  commonly  said  that  Cadmus 
began  his  travels  by  his  father^s  order,  in  search  of 
his  sister  Europa;""    but  some  considerable  writers 
think  this  a  fiction,"  and  Pausanias  hints  that  Europa 


'  Pausan.  in  Bceoticis,  c.  5.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  IS.  See 

Prideauz  Not.  ad  Chronic.  ManiM)r. 
'  Pausanias  in  Bocoticia,  c.  5. 
^  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  4. 
"^  See  Prid«aux  not',  ad  Chron.  Marmor.  Epoch.  7*. 
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mras  not  the  daughter  of  Agenor,   but  of  Phcenix.^ 

Oyid  relates  at  large  an  account  of  Cadmus'  followers 

being  devoured  by  a  serpent;  that  Cadmus  killed  the 

serpent,  and  sowed  his  teeth  in  the  ground ;  and  that 

there  sprang  from  this  serpent*s  teeth  a  number  of 

armed  men,  who  as  soon  as  they  were  grown  up  out 

of  the  ground,  fell  to  fighting  one  another,  and  were 

all  killed  except  five,  and  that  these  five,  who  sUr* 

vived  the  conflict,  went  with   Cadmus  and  assisted 

him  in  building  Thebes. ^    I  am  sensible  that  the  men 

who  believed  this  strange  story,  may  be  justly  thought 

as  weak  as  the  fiction  is  marvellous;  Unt  there  are 

hints  of  it  in   writers  not  so  poetically  inclined  as 

Ovid;  and  there  is  room  to  conjecture   what  might 

give  the  first  rise  to  so  wild  and  extravagant  a  fable. 

When  Cadmus  cunie  into  Bceotia,  and  had  conquered 

the  inhabitants,  it  might  be  recorded  of  him,  in  the 

Phoanician  or  Hebrew  language,  which  anciently  were' 

the  same,  that  he  [urru  ott^D  D^ptni  nwifie  iron  h^nrm] 

Nasah    Chail    Chamcsh    Anoshim^      Noshekim  be 

Shenei   Nachash These  words  might  begin  the 

account,  and  in  these  words  there  are  the  following 
ambiguities.  Chameah  signifies  warlike  or  prepared 
for  war,  and  a  word  of  the  same  letters  '^  may  be  trans* 


•  In  Achalcis  c.  4.  ^  Metamorph.  lib.  9.  fab.  1. 

4  Wo  may  easily  uppruhcnd,  that  iu  a  language  where 
the  Yowuls  were  originally  not  written,  many  words  of 
exactly  the  8ame  letters  must  hays  a  Tery  differerft  signifi. 
cation.  If  wo  were  to  write  our  Knglish  words  in  con* 
sonants  only,  leaving  the  reader  to  supply  the  rowels^  as 
the  ]i«brew  was  uncieutly  written,  our  own  touguo  would 
afford  many  iuvtauces. 
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latfid  five.  Shenei  may  signifj  spfttciy  or.  it  may  be 
rendered  teetb.  Nacltash  U  Uie  Hebrew  word  for  a 
ierpent,  or  for  brass;  and  these  words  being  thw 
capable  of  denoting  very  different  things,  a  frfmloM 
translator  might  say,'  he  raised  a  farce  offiu  men 
armed  from  the  teeth  of  a  serpent j  when  the  words 
ought  io  have  been  trsMislated,  he  raised  a  war  tike 
force  of  men,  or  an  army,  armed  n^h  spears  of 
bras$.  The  Greeks  in  the  mythological  times  ware 
particukrly  fond  of  disguising  all  their  ancient  ac* 
counts  with  fable  and  allegory;  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  gave  the  hbtory  of  Cadmus  this 
turn,  when  the  wordf  in  which  his  actions  were  re* 
corded,  gave  them  so  fair  an  opportunity.  Cadmos 
is  said  to  have  found  out  the  art  of  workiag  metals 
and  making  armour ;  *  and  I  suppose  that  some  of  his 
companions  were  the  Id«i  Dactyli  mentioned  by  Ban- 
sanias,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  writers :  for  theie 
Idiei  Dactyli  made  their  first,  appearance  nearmoont 
Ida  in  Fhrygia,*  and  Cadmus  traveUcd  this  way  ftom 
Phoenicia  into  Greece^  going  out  of  Asia  into  Thiaot, 
a^fipom  thence  into  Greece.  Cadmus  and  hjs  oom* 
paniops  introduced  the  use  of  the  Pheemciaa  l^tten 
into  Greece,  their  alphabet  consisting  only  of  sixteen 
letters." 

Danaus  was  another  considerable  person^  who.tra* 
yelled  about  this  time  from  Egypt  into.  Gfeecc^  tod. 
thf^  ancient  write^rs  agree  pretty  well  in  thcir.aifOMQto 

teassasss  ■  ■  j.i    [■ 

'  See  Bocharti  Canaan,  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

*  Plia.  lib.  7.  p.  bQ.  *  Dlodor.  Sic.  llb«  6* 

*  See  vol.  I.  b.  ir« 
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of  him.     Chemnis^  sttys  Hcrodotui^"'  va  %  large  cHjr 
neigr  Nea^  in  Thebais;  and'  the  EgypCtans  say  tMt 
Otaaus  and  LynceuB  were  of  Ghemnis,  and'tbafl  tbey 
iail^  into  Greeoe^     Apollodorus  ^  agreeing^  Wit^i  the 
Parian  marblo,  8ay»,  that  fianaus^  built  a  ship  and 
ied  with  it  from  Egypt.    Diodorus  gfYcs  »  hrr^er 
a€«)oiint  of  biro ; '  tbat  he  oame  from  Egypt  to  Mod^ 
m^  his  daughters^  that  tbrce  of  bis'  daughters  died 
4t  Rhodes,  and  tlie  rest  went  with  him  to  Argo»« 
Pamanias  relates  tliat  Danous  came  from  Egypt,  and 
obtained  tlio  kingdom  of'  Argo9  frotn  Gelanor  the  scm 
of^Sdlenelus.*    Danaus  wa»  himself  descended  ttortL 
a  Grecian  ancestor.     lo  the  daughter  of  lasus  king^ 
Argos  married  into  Egypt,  and  when  ItoiM  died^  his 
brother's-  children  came  to  the  crown ;  lasiffr  UariBg 
no  otber  cbild  but  lo,  and  she  being  absent  and  nmr^ 
rM  into  a  foreign  country.    Gelanor  was  a  descendiust 
of  lasns'  brother,  Danaus  of  lasus  by  lo  bisdaugbtef^ 
and  tbid  n^ist  bo  the  plea  which  he  had  tooibrthe 
Argives  to  induce  them  to  accept  him  for  their  king; 
The  dispute  between  him  and  Gelanor  before  the 
people  of'  Argos,  upon  this  point,  was  argued  at'la^ 
on  both  sidies  for  a  whole  day.     GelancNP  Was  thought 
fo  have  offered  as  weighty  and  strong  arguments  fbt 
his  own  right,  as  Danaus  could  offer  for  bis;  and  the 
next  day  was  appointed  for  the  further  hearing  and 
dotermining  their  claims,  when  ah  accidont  put  an  end 
tO:  the  dispute,    and    obtained    DaHaus   the  crown; 

There  happened  a  fight  between  a  wolf  and  a  buH 

■ ' '" " •^'    '   ■  "■■'  ■■»■■'■■■  »  I 

X  Lib.  d«  c.  Ql.  y  Lib.  2.  p.  69.  t  Hint.  1.  5." 

'  Pau^an.  in  Coriiithiacis,  c.  16.  c.  19i. 
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near  tbe  place  ^here  the  people  were  assembled ;  and 
the  wolf  conquering  the  ball,  the  crown  was  hereapon 
adjudged  to  Danaus.  The  Qombat  was  thought 
ominous,  and  the  wolf  being  a  creature  with  which 
they  were  less  acquainted  than  the  bull,  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  will  of  the  gods,  declared  by  the  event  of 
this  accidental  combat,  that  the  stranger  should  rule 
over  them.  Thus  their  superstition  made  them  usani- 
mous  in  a  point  of  the  greatest  moment ;  whi<^  per- 
haps tliey  would  not  else  have  determined  without 
creating  great  factions  among  themselves*  A  case 
somewhat  like  what  happened  in  Persia,  when  Darius 
tbe  son  of  Hystaspes  was  made  king^  His  horse 
being  the  first  that  neighed  seemed  unquestiiHuibly  to 
give  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  superstitious  subjects,  a 
better  title  to  the  throne,  and  perhaps  a  securer  pos* 
session  of  it,  than  any  other  agreement  which  he  and 
his  princes  could  have  made,  that  had  not  had  such 
appearing  countenance  from  religion.^  J)anau8  came 
into  Greece,  when  Erichthonius  was  king  of  Athens, 
1S47  years  before  the  Parian  Chronicon  was  cmu- 
posed,*'  i.  e.  A.  M,  2494,  about  eight  years  after 
Cadmus  came  into  Boeotia.  Castor's  account  ci  Da- 
naus' coming  to  Argos,  if  we  take  out  of  it  the  years 
assigned  to  Apis'  reign,*'  agrees  well  with  this  com- 
putation from  the  Parian  Chronicon.  He  computed 
that  Inachus  began  to  reign  at  Argos  when  Thurima- 
chus  was  king  of  Sicyon,  i.e.  about  A.  M.  8154;* 


^  lierodot.  1.  3.  Justin.  lib.  1.  r.  10.  Prideaux  Connect* 
Tol.  i.  b.  3.         c  ^poch.  Marmor.  9.       *  Vid.  qua  supia. 
^  Vide  quae  lupra. 
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from  the  first  year  of  Inachus  (including  the  reign  of 
Apis)  he  reckotis  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  years 
to  the  death  of  Sthenelus,  which  would  place  Panaus 
A.  M •  2536 ;  but  if  we  deduct  thirty-five  year^  for  the 
insertion  of  Apis'  reign,  it  will  place  him  A.  M,  S501) 
seven  years  only  later  than  the  marble. 

Very  little  can  be  offered  about  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
before  the  times  when  these  men  came  to  settle  in  it ; 
though,  it  is  certain  that  Greece  was  inhabited  long 
before  these  days,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  it  king^ 
doms  were  erected,  and  men  of  great  figure  and  cmi* 
nence  lived  in  tliem.  iEgialeus  began  a  kingdom  at 
Sicyon  A.  M .  1920/  above  five  hundred  years  before 
Cecrops  came  to  Athens;  during  which  interval  they 
had  thirteen  kings  according  to  Castor,'  and  Pausa,^ 
nias  found  memoirs  of  the  jiives  and  families  of  twelvt^ 
of  them.''  Inachus  erected  a  kingdom  at  Argos  A.  M. 
2154,*  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before 
Cecrops,  and  they  had  six  kings  in  this  interval.*' 
Now  these  accounts  arc  in  all  respects  so  reasonable 
in  themselves,  and  so  well  suit  with  evw^y  fragment 
of  ancient  history ;  that  no  one  can  fairly  reject  them, 
unless  antiquity  alone  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  ad- 
mitting annals  of  so  long  standing.  Kingdoms  did 
not  begin  so  early  in  other  parts  of  Greece;  but  we 
find  Thessalu6,  aking  of  Thessaly^  A.  M . ^2332,  bis 
father's  name  was  Graicus;*  Deucalion  reigned  king 
there  A.M.  2431,  i.  e.  eight  years  after  Cecrops  came 

r  See  aboTc  Book  vi.  «  InPhronic.  Euseb.  part  i. 

^  In  Corinthiacis.  ^  See  hookvi.  .  :   .  n.i} 

^  Castor  k  Pausan.  ^  Euieti.  Qhrctp.  Ktt^«'98jl* 
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to  Athens ; "  Ogyges  reigned  In  Atllca  about  A.  M. 
aS44/  uid  the  dMcendatiU  of  Tdchin,  third  kiag  of 
fiicyon,  went  and  letiled  in  the  isla^  Rhodes  A.  M. 
tt84.^  Prometheui  lived  about  A.  M.  tSta  He 
was  fabulously  irportcd  to  have  made  men,  bHoMw 
he  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  new  formed  the  rguorant 
by  hm  precepts  and  inBtruc&)Ds ; '  Wc  have  nb  certain 
account  in  what  part  of  Greece  he  Kved.  ChdUtiijili 
was  the  first  priestess  of  Jnno  at  Ai|^,  A.  NT.  SS8K* 
Atlas  lived  about  A.  M.  2S85;  he  was  a  midat  ex^ 
eellent  astronomer  ibr  the  times  he  livnd  in,  and  his 
great  skill  th  is  way  occasioned  it  to  be  isaid  of  kim  in 
after^ages,  that  he  supported  the  heav«*n8/  He  Uttsft 
near  Tanagra  a  city  upon  the  river  Ismenus  in  Bttsdtiai* 
near  to  wliich  place  his  posterity  Were  said  to  he  fonntf  ^ 
by  t Jie  writers  of  after^ages »  B  omer  snpposM  Ody^pso 
«  descendant  of  this  Atlas,  who  detained  Ulyises^  to 
be  queen  of  an  island,^ 

i.  e.  of  the  island  Atalanta,  near  the  Sinus  Meliaetis  ih 
the  Euripus,*  over-against  Opns,"  a  cUy  of  BesMia. 


9B 


"  Id.  Marm.  Arsndel.  Epoch.  4.  *  Euseb.  Chrntt, 

Num.  «S6.  •  Id.  Nam.  276.  ^  Id.  Nttta.  S«. 

^  Id.  Nbm.  »75.  »  M.  Nam,  m. 

•Ptnstn.  in  BoeoUeis,  fc.  «0,  •  Odyss.  1. 1.  in. 

■  WcllB*  map  of  the  mid  parts  of  ancient  Greece. 

«  See  Strabo  Ooograph.  I.  1.  c.  0.  The  r^Ott  will,  I 
am  Bonslblc,  Ahi  but  little  certainty  of  the  sHvaHbn  of 
Calypso's  islattd.    Uolbn  gare  an  acebtdit,  that  ttesi^  wu 


b&bKtmr.  msTonY  coNNtecrEt).  S2t 

l*h€  fiteVtfral  kiffgdom^  ^yhich  were  raised  ih  (he 
other  "pftrtfc  of  Greece,  begttn  not  much  before  w  after 
dcfcrops  came  to  Attica.  Pelasgus  was  the  ftrst  Icing 
of  Arcadia,  and  his  son  Lycaon  was  coiiteteporary 
w4th  Cecrops.y  Actams,  whom  Cecrops  succeeded, 
wtethe  first  king  ctf  Attica.'  Athlius,  tlie  ifiirstkinjf 
ttf  Elis,  was  the  grandson  of  Deucalion;  ahd 
itberefbre  later  than  Cecrop».'  Epliyte  daughter  of 
Oceolkius  is  ^aid  to  have  first  governed  the  Cbrin- 
thkn^ ;  ^  but  we  know  nothing  ihote  of  her  than  her 
hioxie.  The  Corinthian  history  nitist  Ijegih  frdiA 
ftforMhon,  who  was  th^  son  of  Epopetrs,  a^d  plaAted 
tteolonyih  this  country.  EpopeiB  lived  kboit  the 
tixat  6f  Gkdmtis ;  for  he  fotight  wffh^  AM  wcrni^ei^ ' 
Ny^^trs,  who  was  guatdiain  to  lAbdacus  the  ^anddoA 
bf  Cadmus ;  *  therefotie  Marathoh  the  sioh  of  EpofeehJ 
Hiiist  tortte  to  Corinth  mkny  yeark  UHefr  iSiati  Cadthui 
came  intb  Greece.     Phocuy,  th'e  tort*  kihg  of  Wiifc!r,^ 

* 

tellly  such  k  placo  when  Ktoiuer  wrote,  'but  ^vit  it  Is  'siuc^ 
Ms  time  sunk  in  the  iea,  i.  c.  he  eoufd  tlo\  tell  w&erc  k6 
thifl  it.  Sothe  writers  place  it  lit^  to  Ejj(y]pt*  AH  I  ciaA 
offer  for  tny  supposed  situalidn  ef  It,  is,  the  isiatA 
AUl&nta  in  the  Euripus  hits  Homer's  descri'ptioti  exactly; 
•pi/pakK  f  n  ^^xXocrouf ,  better  than  any  other  island  supposed 
to  be  the  place,  and  it  lies  hear  the  country  whore  Padiiniai 
informs  us  that  Atlas  the  father  of  Calypso  lived  ;  ifnd 
Ulysses'  voyages  as  described  by  Homer  mayi)6  wdi  recon. 
ciled  with  this  position  of  it, 

^  Pausanias  in  Arcadicis.  *  Id:  ia  Atticis. 

*  Id.  in  Eliacis.  »» Id.  in  Corinthiacis. 

« Id.  in  Corinthiacis,  c.  0.  ^  Paiitamas  ia  Phodiis* 
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was  fire  descents  younger  than  Marathon;  forOmjrtion 

was  father  of  Phocus,'  Sisyphus  was  father  of  Omjr- 

tion;^  Sisyphus  succeeded  Jason  and  Medea  in  the 

kingdom  of  Corinth,  and  Jason  and  Medea  succeeded 

Corinthus  the  son  of  Marathon ;  *  so  that  the  inha- 

bitant8  of  Phocis  became   a  people,    several  gene* 

rations  later  than  Cadmus.     Leiex  formed  the  Lace- 

demonians  much  earlier;  for  Mcnelaus,  who  waned 

at  Troy^    was   their  eleventh   king,    so  that  Lielex 

reigned  about  the  time  of  Cecrops.*"     The  Messenians 

lived  at  first  in  little  neighbourhoods,  but  at  the  death 

of  Lelex  the  first  king  of  Sparta,  Polycaon  one  of  his 

sons  became  king  of  this  country/    These  were  the 

first  beginnings  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Gieece; 

and  before  the  persons  I  have  mentioned  formed  them 

for  society,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of  it 

lived  a  wandering  life,   reaping  such  fruits  of  the 

earth  as  grew  spontaneously,  each  father  managing 

his  own  family  or  little  company ;  and  having  little 

or  no  acquaintance  with  one  another,  like  the  cydops 

in  Homer ;  ^  or,  where  most  civilized,  like  the  men  of 

Laish,  thei/  dwelt  careless  after  the  manner  of  ike 

Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure,,  and  there  wat  no  ma* 

gistrate  in  the  land^  that  might  put  them  to  shame 

«  Id.  in  Corinthiacis  c.  4.       ^  Id.  ibid.       s  Id.  ibid.  c.  S- 
k  Id.  in  LacoDicis.  <  Id.  in  McsseDiads. 

^  Homer  Odysf .  9.  v.  108. 

'AAA'  w/  v^Xuf   Bfiun  weuHO't  juifntm 
Tlmtiiff  ni*  «Aox*^'  ^  oAAnAnw  oAiytMni. 
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in  any  thing:  and  they  had  no  business  with  any 
man- 

Most  writers,  wlio  have  mentioned  either  Ogygos  or 
Deucalion,  have   recorded  that  a  deluge  happened  in 
each  of  their  kingdoms.     Attica,  they  say,  was  over- 
flowed in  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  and  Tlicssaly  in  the 
reign  of  Deucalion.     It  is  most  reasonable  however  to 
think,  that  there  were  no  extraordinary  floods  in  cither 
of  thes(^  countries  in  the  times  of  Deucalion  or  Ogyges; 
but  that  what  the  heathen  writers  offer  about  these  sup- 
posed deluges^  were  only  such  hints  as  came  down  to 
their  hands  rcspf^cting  the  universal  deluge  in  the  days 
of  Noah.  Attica,  in  which  Ogyges^  flood  is  supposed 
to  have  hapiMuied,  is  so  high  situated,  that  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  any  inundation  of  waters  here,  unless  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world  were  drowned  at  the  same 
time.     Its  rivers  are  but  few,  and  evqn  the  largest  of 
them  almost  without  water  in  summer  time ; '   and  its 
hills  are  so  many,  that  it  eanuot  well  be  conceived  how 
its  inhabitants  should   perish  in  a  deluge  particularly 
confined  to  this   country.     Ilieronymus  in  his  Latin 
f ersion  of  Eusebiiih'  Chronicon,  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  that  no  such  flood  could  be  well  supposed  to 
have  happened  in  Attica ;  and  therefore  removes  the 
•tory  into  E«jrypt,"' supposing  Egypt  to  have  suffered 
a  deluge  in  the  time  of  Ogyges'  reign.     But  the  most 


'  Strabo  Georgr.  Iib«  9.  p.  400. 

"  His  words  arc,  DiluTium  JEgypti  hoc  tempore  fuit^ 
quod  factum  est  sub  Ogyge. 


learnM  dean  ^rideaux  *  TennMLs  firom  Silidas^^  and 
HesychiuSjP  that  the  Greek  used  the  word  (fl7vyio») 
Ogygian,  proverbially,  to  signify  any  thing  wfaich  lAp' 
pened  in  the  most  ancient  times.  Therefore  by  tttt 
Flood  of  Ogj^ges  they  rafeant,  not  any  particular  de* 
Inge,  Tihich  overflowed  his  or  any  other  single  codntry; 
init  only  some  very  ancient  flood,  which  hB^p^ed  in 
the  most  early  times,  and  ^ch  was  the  flood  df  NVxdl. 
The  Greek  chronology  of  the  eaHy  ages  was  vcsy  ht* 
perfect ;  they  had  some  hints,  tliat  there  had  been  an 
universal  deluge ;  they  apprehended  nothing  to  tie 
more  ancient  than  the  time^  of  Ogyges,  and  thertibve 
Ihey  called  this  deluge  by  bis  name  ;  hdt  inUsiidiiig 
hereby  to  hint  that  it  happened  precisely  ifi  hi^  '^yS 
but  only  intimating  that  it  had  bectti  in  the  w&Hiiimif 
times.  As  to  Deucalion ^s  Aood,  Gedrenus  atatt  Jb- 
fcannes  Antiochenus  were  of  opinion,  that  DeMi* 
lion  left  his  people  a  tmtten  history  of  the  uiiii^vrttd 
deluge ;  and  that  their  posterity  many  agtes  aftttr  h& 
ideatb,  supposed  his  account  to  be  a  relation  bf 'nhat 
happened  in  the  time  when  he  lived  ;  and  so  tbey^MH* 
ed  the  flood,  which  he  treated  of,  by  his  name.^  Bui 
to  this  it  is  very  justly  objected,  that  lettets  wire  nol 
in  use  in  Greece  so  early  as  Deucalion^ft  days ;  so  tioit 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  could  teave  any  iM- 
tnoirs  or  intoriptibns  of  whiit  had  happened  b^fblte  bH 
time ;  but  then  a  small  correcti<m  of  what  is 


"  Not.  Historic,  ad  Chronic.  Marm. 

*^  Suidas  in  Voc.  HTvyiov.  p  Ilosych.  in  'HyvyMiu 

^  Prideaux  in  Notis  Historldsad  Chron.  Mann.  ISp.  1. 
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its  true  light.    Deucalida  tau|fht  ilie  Greeks  religion^ 

and  the  great  argument  wMch  he  unod  Ito  petrsua^e  his 

people  to  the  fear  of  the  Deity,  was  taken  fVom  the 

accounfts  which  he  had  received  of  the  uuivershl  deluge ; 

Bomo  hints  of  which  were  handed  d6wn  iiHo  all  nations* 

But  as  the  Greeks  were  in  these  times  Dot  akUled  in 

writing)  so  it  is  casjr  to  imaginei  that  DeticaKon  aud 

the  deluge  might ,  by  tradition ,  be  itientioned  togcfthdr^ 

longer  than  it  could  be  remembered,  whether  he  only 

disoourscd  of  it  to  his  people,  or  was  Irimself  a  pctiKoa 

concerned  in  it.     It  is  remarkable,  that  whaicver  the 

inrpfane  writers  give  tis  any  particulars  of  cither  the 

Hood  of  Ogyges,    or  that    of  D^calion^   they  ante 

ranch  the  same  with  what  is  recorded  of  N6ah'«  djis* 

hige.     Solinus  and  Apollonius  hsAt,  that  thfe  flood  tif 

Ogyges  lasted  a{>out  ni^e  months,'  aud  sUch  a  spiioe  6C 

time  Mbfees  allots  to  tlie  dieluge.*    DeucaltMl  is  refire^ 

tented  to  have  been  a  just  and  virtuous  Unan,  «nd  for 

that  reason  io  have  beck)  saved  from  perishing,  whdin 

the  rwt  of  mankind  were  destroyed  for  their  wicked^ 

tas;  *  and  tin's  ngrres  witli  what  Moses  says  of  Noah." 

Drucaliofi  proKeTve<l  only  himself,  his  wife,  and  hin 

diiidren  ; ""    and  these  were  tlie  persons  saved    by 

Noab.y'^    Deucalion  built  an  ark,  being  forewarned  of 


'  See  Priacaux  Not.  Hist.  adChron.  Warm. 

'  Gen.  fii.  viii.     Seo  vol.  i.  book  1.  &  $• 

^Lucian.  <10  Ded  Syrid.     Ovid.  Metani.  lib.  1. 

*Gcn.  vi.  5,  9. 

'  Ovid.  ub.  sup.    Lucian  in  Timonc. 

'  Gen.  vil.  7. 
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the  destruction  ivhich  was  coming  u'pon  mankind;* 
and  tliis  Moses  relates  of  Noah.*  The  taking  two  of 
every  kind  of  the  living  creatures  into  the  ark ;  ^  the 
ark's  resting  upon  a  mountain  when  the  waters  abated;  * 
the  sending  a  dove  out  of  the  ark,  to  try  whether  the 
waters  were  abated  or  not;"*  all  these  circumstances 
are  related  of  Deucalion,  by  the  heal  hen  writers,  ai* 
most  exactly  as  Moses  remarks  them  in  his  accountof 
Noah.  Moses  relates,  that  Noah,  as  soon  as  the 
Flood  was  over,  built  an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifices; 
so  these  writers  say  likewise  of  Deucalion  ;  *  affirming 
that  he  built  ro  otqx/xiov  ie^ov,  or  an  altar  (for  these  were 
the  most  ancient  places  of  worship)  to  the  Olympiaa 
Jupiter.  Upon  the  whole,  the  circumstances  related 
of  Noah*s  Flood,  and  of  Deucalion's,  do  so  fiur  agree, 
that  our  learned  countryman  SirW.  Raleigh  professed, 
that  he  should  verily  believe,  that  the  story  of  Deo* 
calion's  flood,  was  only  an  imitation  of  Noah's  Flood 
devised  by  the  Greeks,  did  not  the  times  so  much 
difier ;  and  St.  Augustine,  with  otiiers  of  tlie  fiitheis  and 
reverend  writers,  approve  the  story  of  Deucalion. 
As  to  the  diflfcrence  of  the  times,  certainly  no  great 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  it.  The  Greeks  were  so  inac* 
curate  in  their  chronology  of  what  happened  so  early 
as  Deucalion,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  tliey  were  impoaed 

■  Apollodorus,  lib.  1.     Lucian  de  Dei  Syrii. 

•  Gen.  fi.  13,  14.  ^  Lucian  Dc&Syrii. 

'  Stephanas  Etymolog.  in  Uetpvass^,  Suidas  in  Voc.  ead. 
Ofid.  Metam.  lib.  1. 
'  Plat,  in  lib;  dc  solcrtii  Animalium. 

*  Pausan.  in  Atticis.  c.  18. 
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upon,  and  ascribed  to  his  dajs,  things  done  above 
seven  hundred  years  before  him ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  St.  Austin,  and  the  other  learned  writerS|' 
who  have  mentioned  either  the  flood  of  Ogyges  or  of 
Deucalion,  would  have  taken  both  of  them  to  have 
been  only  different  representations  of  the  deluge  ;  if, 
besides  what  has  been  offered,  they  had  considered, 
that  we  read  but  of  one  such  flood  as  these  having 
ever  happened,  in  the  country  either  of  Deucalion  or 
Ogyges.  If  the  floods  called  by  their  names,  were 
not  the  one  universal  deluge  brought  upon  the  ancient 
world,  for  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants ;  theii 
they  must  have  proceeded  from  some  causes,  which 
both  before  and  since  might,  and  would  in  a  series  of 
some  thousands  of  years,  have  subjected  these  countries 
to  such  inundations.  But  we  have  no  accounts  of  any 
that  have  ever  liappcned  here,  except  these  two  only, 
in  each  country  one,  and  no  more ;  so  that  it  is  most 
probable  that  in  Attica,  and  in  Thessaly,  they  had  a 
tradition  that  <here  had  anciently  been  a  deluge.  Their 
want  of  chronology  had  rendered  the  time  when  ex- 
trenfcly  uncertaiu  ;  and  some  circumstances  not  duly 
weighed,  or  not  perfectly  understood,  determined  their 
writers  iu  {ufter-agos  to  call  this  deluge  in  the  one 
country  the  flood  of  Ogyges,  in  the  other  the  flood 
of  Deucalion. 

According  to  the  Parian  Chronicon,^  a  person  named 
Mars  was  tried  at  Athens  for  the  murder  of  Halirro- 
thius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus 
the  successor  of  Cecrops,  about  A.  M.  2473.     It  is 

i     .         m    W 

^  Kpoch.  3. 
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remarked'^  that  the  place  of  trial  was  named  Jtxim 
Pagus,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  senate  or  coort 
of  Areopagus  at  Athens,  instituted,  according  to  tltb 
account,'  soon  after  the  death  of  Cecro'ps,  in  the  yery 
first  year  of  his  successor.     iEschyhis  had  a  very  difc 
ferent  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  and  time  of 
erecting  this  court.    He  says,  the  place  was  named 
Areopagus  from  the  Amazons  offering  sacrifices  there  to 
A^r,  or  Mars  ;  and  he  supposes  that  Orestes  had  been 
the  first  person  tried  before  the  court  ercpted  then  J 
But  it  is  evident  from  Apollodorus,^  that  Gephafanwaf 
tried  here  for  the  death  of  Procris,   who  was  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  the  sixth  king  of  Athens^ 
And  the  same  author  says^   that  Daedalus  was  also^ 
tried  here  for  the  death  of  Talus,^  and  Daedalns  Hrtd 
about  the  time '  of  Minos  king  of*  Crete.     FromlNrfli 
these  instances  it  appears,  that  ^schyltis  was  mach 
mistaken  about  the  antiquity  of  the  court  of  AiMpa^s; 
we  may  therefore  conceive  that  he  was  ill  informedabont 
the  true  origin  of  its  name.  Cicero  hints  that  Sdoft  first 
erected  this  court;"  and  Phitarch  was  ftmd  rf'tte 
same  opinion,"  even  though  he  ccmfessed  that  there 
were  arguments  against  it,  which,  I  think,  mustap* 
pear  unanswemble.    For  he  himself  cites  a  law  of 
Solon,  in  whibh  the  court  of  Areopagus  is  expnmlf 
named  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evidence,  that  persons 


s  Eaaaenid.  v.  600.  h  Lib.  S.  p.  SOD. 

'  Psuianias  in  Phoeicis,  c.  29; 

^  Apollodorus,  1.  3.  p.  %6.  ' 

>  Pausanias  in  Achaicis,  c.  4.     *  De  Offic.  lib.  I.e.  SS. 

»  In  Yit.  Solon,  p.  88. 
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lia4  been  convened  before  it  before  Solon's  dajsa.^,  8a» 

Ion,  indeed,  by  his  authority,  made  some  akei^atioas 

in  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  coi;irt ;  both  as  to 

the  number  a<id  quality  of  the  judges  in  it,  and  the 

manner  of  electing  them.     AH  this  Aristotle  remarks 

ef  him  P  expressly,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ti^it  So* 

km  neither  erected  nor  dissolved  this  court,  but  oalj^ 

gave  some  new  laws  for  regulating  it.      jSschylus 

thought  this  court  more  ancient  Ulan  the  times  of  Soi» 

km ;    but  ApoUodorus  carries  up  the  account  of  it 

smcli  higher  than  iEschylus,  to  the  time  of  Minos, 

a|idto  Erechtheus,  who  reigned  about  one  hundred 

years  after  the  time  when  the  Marble  supposes  the  U\9t\ 

of;  Mar^ ;   and  the  trial  of  Mars  there  for  tb^  death  of 

Halirrotbius  is  reported  by  many  of  the  best  ancient 

writers.^    The  number  of  judges  in  this  court  at  its 

fiivt  oijgin  were  twelve,^  of  whom  the  king  was  aU 

ways  one.    Their  authority  was  &o  groat,  and  by  their 


•  Plut.  in  Solon,  his  words  are,  O  1%  rpi(riiotthK»rot  afu^ 

TV  2oXkfiios  roit  oyh)ov  lyn  rov  vo/xoy  8rM$  avrots  oyofjt.aca'i  ytypufAfAjvof* 
hrtpLuv  ocrot  ctnyLOt  naocv  'tt^iv  yj  'ZoXuvx  xp^ettj   ttsiri^Hs  tivat^  9rA^y 
•  •fl'w  i{  Ap«»   vxytt   xocrx^tKoca&tvres i^>vyov'      N.   B.      Tfaa. 

party  accused  in  the  court  of  Areopagus  had  leare  to  sc. 
core  himself  by.  flight,  and  go  into  voluntary  banishment, 
tl ho  suspected  judgment  would  be  given  against  him;  pro« 
TkUd  be  made  use  of  this  liberty  before  the  court  entered 
into  the  proofs  of  the  merits  of  his  cau&s ;  and  by  SoUm's 
Itv,  a  person  who  claimed  ihis  privilege,  was.  to  be  for  ever., 
iafaiDQil^.  P  AristQt.  Polit.  1.  3*  c.  13. 

4  Pausan.  in  Atticjs.     Stephanus,  Suidas,  &  Phayorinus 
ia.A|M^  Tlsy^t-  '  Appllodor.  1,  34  p.  193; 
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upright  determinations  they  acquired  so  great  a  repn* 
tation,   that  their  posterity  called  theito  gods ;  thus 
ApoUodorus  says,  that  Mars  was  acquitted  by  the 
twelve  gods/    The  number  of  these  judges  varied 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  Athe- 
nian governmeiit ;  sometimes  they  wore  but  ninci  at 
other  times  thirty -one  ;  and  fifty-one.    When  Socialei 
was  condemned,  they  were  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  ;  and  when  Rufus  Festus  the  proconsul  of  Grreece 
was  honoured  with  a  pillar  erected  at  Athens,  it  was 
hinted  on  that  pilhir,  that  the  senate  of  Areopagus 
consisted  of  three  hundred/     From  hence  it  is  veiy 
probable,  that  the  first  constitution  of  the  city  directed 
^  them  to  appoint  twelve  judges  of  this  court ;  perhaps 
Cecrops  divided-  his  people  into  twelve  wards  or  dis- 
tricts, appointing  a  president  over  each  ward, 
those  governors  of  tho  several  districts  of  the  city 
the  first  judges  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.     That 
crops  divided  his  people  into  twelve  districts 
very  probable ;  from  its  being  said  of  hiro|  that 
built  twelve  cities/     For  they  say  also,  that  all 
twelve  united  at  last  info  ono  ;  so  that  it  seems 
probabio,  that  Cocroi)s  only  divided  the  people, 
order  to  manage  thorn  the  more  easily ;   appointiKXf 
some  to  live  under  the  direction  of  one  person,  whc^m 
he  appointed  to  rule  for  him,  and  some  under  anothe^v, 
taking  the  largest  number  under  his  own  immedinie 
care,  and  himself  inspecting  the  management  of  tJie 
rest.     And  those  deputy-governors,  together  with  tlic 
king,  were  by  Cranaus  formed  into  a  court  for  tlie 

•  Ibid.  ^  Pottcr*s  Antiquitiei.  <"  Strabo,  L'^  ' 
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."ioini  government  o(  the  whole   people.     When  tlie 
gOTcnunent  came  into  more  hantls,  op  was  put  mto 
fewer^  the  number  of  the  Areopagite  judges  lessfeiftdd 
or  hicrcH&eil.     This  court  had  the  cognizance  of  all 
catisds^  whicli  more  particularly  concerned  the  yfeil'^ 
fitre  of  the  Htate<;  and  under  this  head  all  innovatioiui 
m  rcNgion  were  in  time  brought  before  these  judges. 
Socrates  wuh  condemned  by  theni^  for  holding. opi- 
Atous  contrary  to  tlie  religion  of  his  country ;  and.  St. 
J'aul  seems  to  have  been  questioned  before  ithem^abwt 
his  doctrines/  being  thought  by  them  Yoie  d  teiUlft 
forih  of  strange  p;odii.     Many  learned  writers  .havp 
gifisn .  large  accounts  of  the  constitution  and. procJi8c4« 
ings  of  this  court  ;y  which  obtainei)  tha  Jbighest  tepu^ 
tation  in  all'  countiies  whore  the  Atheittauis  were  known. 
Cicero  says,  that  the  wofrld  may  bb  well  be  said  rto  b^ 
governed  without  the  providence  of  the  gods  ;;as  thf 
Atlfcnian  republic  y(itliou(  the  decisions  of  the  CQUrt 
of  Areopagus.'  .  And  their, deterniinalions  werotrer 
puted  to  be  so  upright,  that  Pausanias  inibrms  m,  that 
even  foreign  statcb  voluntarily  submittud  their  contvo- 
vcrsiei^  to  tht'se  judges.*     Demosthenes  likewise  sayis 
of  this  court,  that,  to  his  time,  no  oi\ehad  ever  coiA- 
plained  of  any  unjust  sentence  givefi  by  the  judges  in 
it.***   But  it  belongs  to  my  design,  only  to  endeavour 
to  fix  the  time  of  its  iirst  rise  ;  and  not  to  pursue  at 
large  tlie  accounts  which  are^given  of  its  proceedings,. 


1 


»  Acts  xvii.  19.  y  See  Bishop  Potter's  Antiquitios 

Qf  Greece.  "  De  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  %. 

'  In  Mcsseniac.  ^  In  Aristocrat. 
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The  council  of  the  AmphictyobeB  WM  first  ifigtitfitcd 
bjr  Amphictjoti,  the  ton  of  Deuctlion,  abov^  A.  M, 
$489/  Deucalion  was  king  of  ThesMly,  and  hb 
ion  Amphictyon  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom.  Aitt* 
phictyon,  when  he  came  to  reign,  summoned  all  lb# 
people  together,  who  lived  round  about  him,  in  Older 
to  consult  with  them  for  the  public  welfare.  Tkey 
met  at  the  Pylce  or  Thermopyisp,  (for  by  either  of 
these  names  they  called  the  streights  of  mount  Oeta  in 
Thessaly)  because  through  this  nartow  panage  was 
the  only  entrance  into  this  country  from  Oieeoe. 
Therefore  they  were  called  TlvXeuy  Pybe,  or  the  gates 
or  doors,  that  being  the  signification  of  fh«  woid  ;^ 
and  Thermopylas,  because  there  were  many  fprifl|[S 
off  hot  waters  in  these  passages,  the  Greek  word  ^t^u 
signifying  hot.*  Here  Amphictyon  met  hi*  pMpla 
twice  a  year,  to  consult  with  them,  to  redjy  any 
grieyances  under  which  they  m%ht  labour^  and  to 
fbrm  schemes  for  the  public  good.  This  ieMis  to 
kave  been  the  first  design  of  the  council  of  tiin  Am? 
pkictyones,  so  called  from  Amphictyon^  the  ptnim 
who  first  appointed  it ;  or  some  writers  imagins^  fbat 
iht  coassessors  in  this  council  were  called  'AMfa^MMfy 
because  they  came  out  of  sereral  parts  of  the  drcmiM 
jacent  countries.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Androtum 
inPausanias;^  but  the  best  writers  generally  emlnraca 
the  fiirmer  account,  concerning  the  name  of  this  Mnn^ 
cU,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  natural.    Thovji^ 


^  Marmor.  Arundel.  Ep.  5. 

<  Strabo.  lib.  9.  p.  428. 

•  Id.  lib.  p.  420.  f  Lib.  10,  c.  8. 
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Amphictyon  first  formed  this  council  out  oOht  people 

wbo  lired  under  his  government,  and  for  (})e  public 

gpodof  his  own  kingdom;  yet  in'time  it  was  composed 

of  the  mev)ibisrp  of  different  nations^  who  met  with 

ll»g^  and  more  extensive  viewjs,  than  to  settle  the 

aflbirs  of  one  kingdom.     Dionysius  of  Ualicarnassue 

iiatyP)  thiat  the  design  of  it  w^s  to  cultivate  an  alliance 

^  the  Grecian  states  with  on^e  another ;  in  ord/sr  to 

xepder  them  more  able  to  engage  with  any  foreigaa 

enemy.'    Whe^  the  design  was  thus  enlarged, 'the 

iJpppt^s  of  several  cULes  were  appointed  tt>  meet 

^wice  a  year,''  in  spring,  and  in  autumn.   Strabp  agre^   ^ 

fwith  i&chi^es  and  Suidas,  and  computes  the^cities 

-whidti  4ie^t  deputies  to  this  meeting  to  ht  twelve ;  but 

Fe,nia«ia0  enumerates  only  ten*^    It  is  most  probable, 

jthet  t)ie  st?^  which  agreed  to  xntei  in  this  council 

wei)e  pt  £i?»t  but  few,  and  these  livedlnear  Thermopylce. 

In  .'time  more  nations  joiped  in  alliance  with  them, 

M^  sent  their  agents  to  this  meeting ;  who  might  he 

but  ten  when  the  accounts  were  taken  from  which 

Pausanias  wi^ote ;  and  \hty  might  be  twelve,  when  the 

hints  were  given  from  which  Strabo,  Suidas,  and  the 

wrjLters  who  agree  with  them  wtote,     Acrisius  king  of 

Argos,  who  reigned  above  two  hundred  years  later 

than  Amphictyon,  composed  some  laws  or  orders  for 

the  better  regulating  this  council,  and  for  the  dispatch 

of  the  affairs  which  were  laid  before  its  members. 

Now  what  he  did  of  this  sort,  occasioned  some  writers 

e '  ,     ■  I,       I  -  ■      ■   ■  II        I  .     II    1 1 ,        II      1 1      I M 

c  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Aiitiq.  Bom.  lib.   4.  c«  25. 
^  iEfchiQis    Orat.  vifi.  fpa^ttv^tTCHas'    Suidas    i|i   jroc. 
'^lifiKlvotit.  i  In  Phocicii,  c.  S. 
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io  supiK)Sc,  that  he  might  possibly  be  the  first  iiuti- 
lutbr  of  this  council;^  but  Strabo  justly  hints  that  he 
^as  thought  so,  only  for  want  of  sufficient  memoirs  of 
what  had  been  appointed  before  his  tihie.'     Acrisiiu 
did  indeed  in  many  respects  new  regulate  this  meet- 
ing ;  he  settled  a  number  of  written  laws  for  the  calling 
and  management  of  it;    he  determined  what  cities 
should  send  deputies  to  it,  and  how  many  each  cityj 
and  what  affairs  should  be  laid  before  the  council  ;* 
and  it  is  easy    to  conceive,  that    his  having  madlB 
these  regulations,  might  occasion  him  to  be  thonght 
in  after-ages  the  first  institutor  of  the  assembly.     The 
regulations  made  by  Acrisius  were  punctually  observed ; 
and  the  several  cities,  which  had  votes  accofding  to 
his  constitutions,  continued  to  meet  without  any  ob- 
struction, until  the  time  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great;  each  city  haying 
two  votes  in  the  council  and  no  more."  But  in  Philip's 
reign  the  Phocians  and  Dorians  were  excluded  the 
council  for  plundering  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delpbos ; 
and  the  two  votes  belonging  to  the  Dorians  were  gitent 
to  the   Macedonians,  who  were  then  taken  into  the 
number  of  the  Amphictyones.*     About  sixty-seven 
years  after  this,  the  Phocians  defended  the  temple  at 
•  Delphos  with  so  much  bravery  against  the   Gaub ; 


^  Strabo  lib.  9.  ^  Id.  bid.  ra  wakm  fuv  «»  myrMtrmn 

»  Prideaux  not.  Histor.  ad  Chron  Mann. 
"   iRschincs   in  Orat.  m^t  ira^uir§t<TC»tas, 
•  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15.  Pausan.  in  Phocids. 


<hal  Ihoy  were  restored  to  their  votcB  again.  The 
Dolopians  ut  tliis  time  being  in  bubjection  to  the  Ma- 
cedonianB,  were  reckoned  but  as.  a  part  of  the  kingdoii^ 
of  Macedon ;  and  the  Macedonian  deputies  were  said 
to  be  their  representatives;  and  the  votes,  which  they 
had  in  the  council  before  their  incorporating  with 
the  Macedonians,  wcn^  now  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  t^ip  I'hocians.^  The  Perrha>bians  likewise 
about  the  same  time  became  subject  to  the  Macedo^ 
nians;  and  so  lost  their  right  of  sending  their  repre- 
9entalives  to  tlie  council;  and  the  Delphians,  who 
had  before  biH»n  represented  by  the  Pliocians,  were 
now  contii(Icr(  d  as  a  distinct  iuid  independent  city, 
and  were  allowinl  to  send  their  deputies  to  thecounciK^ 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  (3wsar,  after  his  building  the 
city  Nicopolis,  he  made  several  alterations  in  the  con« 
stiiution  of  Ihis  council/  lie  ordered  several^  9f  the 
states  of  (jirecce,  which  in  former  times  had  been 
independent,  arul  had  sent  distinct  representatives,  ta 
be  incorporated  intoom;  body,  and  to  send  the  same 
representatives;  and  he  gave  Ids  new  city  a  right  of 
sendingsixor  eight.  Strabo  thought  that  this  council  was 
entirely  dissolv(Hl  in  his  time ;  but  Pausimias,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  informs  us,  that  the  Am* 
phictyones  h(*ld  their  meetings  in  his  time;  and  that 
their  number  of  delegati»s  were  then  thirty.     But  it  is 


►  ^  •  «  *  •    I       •        «■  ■        m  ■•^•>«^  ^mmtm'*  •  VMM*   mm"  -^^^^mS^t 
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H  ;l'i«chin('.H  in  Orat.   irtpt  nraf^VftTSti^sl 
'  I'auKan.  iu  Phocicii, 
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remarkable,  that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
assembly  was  entirely  broken;'  many  cities  sent  but 
one  deputy,  and  some  of  the  ancient  cities  had  only 
turns  in  sending ;  they  were  not  suffered  to  send  all  of 
them  to  one  and  the  same  council,  but  it  was  appointed 
that  some  should  send  their  deputies  \o  the  vernal  meet- 
ing, and  some  to  the  autUminal.  I  suppose,  that  when 
Greece  was  become  subject  to  the  Roman  state,  Augustus 
thought  it  proper  to  lessen  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  council  of  the  Amphictyones ;  that  they  might 
hot  be  able  to  debate  upon,  or  concert  measures  to 
disturb  the  Romans,  or  recover  the  ancients  liberties 
of  Greece.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  proper  to  sup- 
press their  meeting;  but  he  took  care  to  have  so 
many  new  Votes  in  the  Roman  interest  introduced, 
dnd  the  number  of  the  ancient  members,  who  might 
have  the  Grecian  affairs  at  heart,  so  lessened;  that 
nothing  could  be  attem]pted  here  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Romans;  and,  perhaps,  this  was  all  thatStrabo 
meant  by  hinting  that  Augustus  dissolved  this  council. 
He  did  not  deprive  the  Grecians  of  a  council  which 
bore  this  name ;  but  so  far  new-modelled  it,  that  it 
was  far  from  being  in  reality  what  it  appeared  to  be; 
being  in  truth,  after  Augustus'  time,  rather  a  Roman 
faction,  than  a  Grecian  assembly  meeting  for  the 
benefit  6f  the  Grecian  states.  And  in  a  little  time 
the  Amphictyones  were  not  permitted  to  intermeddle 
with  affairs  of  state  at  all ;  but  reduced  to  have  only 


*  Paasan.  in  Fhocicis. 
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some  small  inspection  over  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  religion  practised  in  the  temples^  under  their  cog« 
tiizance;  and  thus  ujjon  abolishing  the  heathen  super* 
stitions  by  Constantino,  this  assembly  fell  of  course. 
The  ancient  writers  are  not  unanimously  agreed  about 
the  place  "where  the  Araphictyones  held  their  meeting. 
That  they  met  at  first  at  Thermopylae  is  undeniable ; 
and  in  later  ages  a  temple  was  built  there  to  Ceres 
Amphictyoneis/  in  which  they  held  their  assemblies  ; 
but  after  the  temple  of  Delphos  was  taken  into  their 
protection,  it  is  thought  by  some  writers  that  tlie 
Amphictyones  met  alternately,  one  time  at  Ther- 
mopyla?,  the  next  time  at  Deljilios,  then  at  Ther- 
mopylae, &c.  Sir  John  Marsham  endearours  to 
argue  from  Pausanias,"  that  the  Amphictyones^  who 
met  at  DelphoH,  were  a  different  council  from  that 
of  the  same  nnine,  which  met  at  Thermopylip.  But 
the  learned  Dean  Prideaux  has  shewn  this  to  be  a 
mistake;  Pausanias'  words  not  necessarily  inferring 
the  two  councils  to  be  different;  and  many  other  good 
writers  attesting  that  they  were  the  same;  and  that 
the  Amphictyones  did  meet  at  Delphos  otie  time,  and 
at  Thermopylae  another/  Strabo  mentions  a  meeting 
held  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  in  the  island  Ca« 
lauria,^  to  which  Kcven  neighbouring  cities  sent  their 
deputies;    this    meeting    was    called    by  the    name 


*  HercNlot.  lib.   7,  c.  300.  Pausan.  in  Pisocicis. 

"  Mariham  Can.  Chroii.  p.U6.  Pausan.  iaAcfaiacli,c.24. 

*  Pridoauz  not.  Historic,  ad  Chronic.  Marmor.  Ep»  5^ 
y  Stabo.  lib.  8,   p.  374. 
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Aniphictyonia)  moM  probably,  because  it  wasi  in- 
fttitutiil  ill  imitation  of  tho  iiimous  council  so  chilled ; 
but  tliiii  meeting,  ami  that  council,  were  never  taken 
to  l>e  the  KAuie. 

Ilellou  the  son  ol*  Deucalion  rei^necl  at  Phthia^  a 
city  ol*  ThesMily,  about  A.M.  S484,  and  his  people 
M'cre  called  llelleues  from  his  name  ;  before  his  time 
they  were  called  Gra'ci  or  GruTians,*  most  probably 
from  (iraicns  the  father  of  ThesMdus,  Many  ancient 
^vriters  a^riH'  with  the  Marble  in  this  remark ;  ApoUo* 
doruc/  Arislotle,^  and  Pliny/  and  the  scholiast  upon 
J^yt'ophron  ;  but  it  should  Ih^  observed  from  them  all, 
that  neither  Hellenes,  nor  Grwci,  were  at  first  Ibe 
names  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country  coiled 
Greece  in  atl[er-a^\s,  but  only  of  a  part  of  it.  The 
ancient  (iraci  were  those  whom  Ilellen  called  after 
his  name ;  and  llelKn  was  a  kin^  of  |Kirt  of  Theasaly, 
and  only  his  people  were  the  ancient  Hellene^  Thus 
Puusanias  remarks,  that  Hellas,  which  in  later  ages 
was  the  name  of  all  Cireece,  M'as  at  first  only  a  part 
of  Thessaly  \^  namely  that  |>art  when^Hellen  reignciK 
In  Homer's  time,  HellaN  was  the  name  of  tlie  country 
near  io  Phthia  ;  and  it  was  then  ustnl  in  so  extended  a 
sense,  as  to  comprehend  all  the  subjects  of  AchiUes; 
who  were  two  small  nations  Ix^sides  the  HeUanes, 
namely,  the  Myrmidons,  and  the  Pelasgian  Achomns  ;* 
nay  it  took  in  the  country  round  al>out  tlic  Pelagian 


B  Murnior.  Arumlol.   F«p.   6.  *  Lib.   K 

*  l)e  Mcteoris,  lib.  1.  c  Lib,  4,  c.  7. 

Pau?an.  in  Lnconids,  c.  *iO.  *  11.  S.v«10O% 


Argos;  for  Homer  places  this  Argo^  i|i  tho  middle 
of  it, 

•  « 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  Homer  nc?er  calls  all  Greece 
by  the  name  of  Hellas,  nor  tho  Greoians  in  geneial 
HcUenei ;  because,  according  to  Thucydidcs'  obierva- 
lion,  none  but  the  subjects  of  Achilles  had  this  name 
in  Homer's  days.'  Strabo  indeed  opposes  this  remade 
of  Thucydides ;  and  cites  Archilochus  and  Hesiod 
to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  Greece  were 
called  Hellenes,  before  the  time  of  Homer;**  but 
Archilochus  was  much  later  than  Homer,  and  the 
verse  cited  from  Hesiod  falls  short  of  proving  what 
Strabo  infers  from  it.^  The  descendants  of  HeUen 
were  the  founders  of  many  very  flourishing  families^ 
who  in  time,  aiul  by  degrees,  spread  into  all  the 
countries  of  (ireece  ;  and  in  length  of  time,  came  to 
have  so  great  an  interest,  as  to  have  an  order  made 
that  none  could  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  at  the 
Olympic  games,  who  was  not  descended  from  them. 
Therefore  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus,*' was  obliged  to  prove  himself  to  be  a  Hellen, 
before  he  could  be  admitted  to  contend  for  any  prize 
in  these  games.     And  from  tlie  time  of  making  this 

_;     ■  ■  III*  »     ■■     »  II  I  ■       I    ■    11      .     .  _a L 

'  Odyss.  1.  V.  344.  •  Thucyd.  Hist.  lib.  1. 

»» Strabo.  lib.  8.  p.  370. 

*  Soo  Pridcaux  not.  Hist,  ad  Chron.  Marm.  Ep«  0« 
^  lierodot.  lib.  5,  chap.  23. 
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order,  every  kingdom  wcis  fxmd  of  deriving  their  f^- 
nealop:y  from  this  family,  until  all  the  Greeks  were 
reputed,  f o  be  Hellenes  ;  and  thus  the  name  became 
universally  applied  to  all  the  several  nations  of  the 
country.  The  Marble  hints,  that  Hellen,  the  father 
of  this  family,  first  instituted  the  Panathenaean  games » 
not  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  Hellen  called  them  by 
that  name ;  but  that  he  instituted  games  of  the  same 
sort  with  the  Panathcnamn.  Erichthonius  was  the 
first  in  Greece  who  taught  to  draw  chariots  with 
borses,  and  he  instituted  the  chariot-race,  '  about 
A.M.  S499,"^  in  order  to  encourage  his  people  to 
learn  tonian«ige  horses  (his  way  with  the  greater  dez« 
terity.  And  we  arc  told  that  in  his  days,  there  was 
found  in  some  mouTitains  of  Phrygia  the  image  of  the 
mother  of  the  p^cis ;  and  that  Hyagnis  made  great 
improvements  in  the  art  of  music,  inventing  new 
instruments  and  introducing  llicm  into  the  worship 
of  Cybele,  Dionysius,  Pan,  and  tlic  other  deitiea  and 
hero'gods  of  his  country. "^  Chariots  may  very  pro- 
bably be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
by  Erichtlionius ;  for  he  was  an  Egyptian;  and 
chariots  were  used  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Joseph.* 

JT.    II  I         II    I  r  ■   I     MMi  I    ii-r  nil    r         i  u  in  ■  aaMC— wb 

>  Virgil.  Gcor.  3.  Kuscb.  Cliron.  Num.  ^43. 

"  Chron.  Marinor.  £p.  10.  "  Id.  ibid. 

*  Gen.  1.  9.  In  the  Latin  Tcrsiou  of  Eusebius*  Chronieo^, 
Trochilus  is  said  to  hare  iuFcntcd  the  fhariot,  NuaL 
ccccxlvii  i  but  It  must  appear,  by  Ti^at  wc  hare  hi  the 
samo  version,  Num.  Dxlili,  where  Erichthonius  is  men- 
tioned, that  cither  Trochilns  was  a^orcigner,  and  did  not 
Uto  in  Greece,  or  what  is  said  of  liim  is  a  miitakjs. 
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But  nM  to  Vjjh^Wn  image^  we  cannot  reaionablj  sup* 
pcmo  it  wAti  tliui  rarl j^  nor  can  tho  htiathen  muilc  bo 
thoufflit  to  liavo  baon  much  imivrorodi  until  aftor  theie 
limeii.  If  Itya^nii  Inrentcd  tho  pipe  or  Tibia;  wo 
muit  nay  of  liii  pipe  In  the  words  of  Horace, 

TIbtii  tion  ut  ntine  Orlchftk.0  ? Incta,  tttbiBqae 
yEmtiU;  Kud  fonuli  Mimpldxquo  foramtoo  paueo^ 
Aipirarr,  «t  udoina  OhorU  crat  utilti,  atque 
Nondum  Npiiva  nlnd«  comploro  nodUia  flatu. 

De  Arie  Po§(ki. 

Hit  pipe  wnN  n  mcmn  nml  nimplo  inrtrnment,  of  leM 
eompaM  oven  Uiun  Iho  trumpet;  ami  nuulo  waii  not 
AdTancetl  to  any  nMtuirkable  perfection  In  bin  dayn. 

It  li  gcnrmlly  miid^  that  the  religion  of  Greece 
wai anciently, \sUt\i Wwhc  lOpryptlanHf  Ceoropi,  Danaun, 
Cadmui,  atui  l^^richilioniufi  introduced.  It  may  not 
bo  amiii,  therefore,  b<»fore  we  fi^o  further,  to  examine 
what  the  ancient  Mj^ypiian  religion  wft«  in  their  timei ; 
how  fat  it  might  l)e  corrupted,  when  they  left  Egypt ; 
find  this  will  shew  un  what  religion  theifo  Egyptians 
carried  Into  th(!  countries  where  they  reniovetl.  I 
hare  already  considered  that  the.  moNt  ancient  deities 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  all  other  nations,  when  they 
tint  deviated  from  tlie  worship  of  the  true  Goo,  were 
the  luminaries  of  heaven. <^  Now  if  we  carry  on 
the  enquiry,  and  examine  what  f\irther  steps  they 
took  In  the  progrens  of  their  idolatry ;  we  shall  ff nd 
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ibatthc  £Gryptiaiii8- ill  a  litU«t:iimc  'c6n4ecnUecl  paf* 
liciilar  living  creatures  in  hpixour  of  their  sidoreal 
deities;  and  some  ages  after^  Uiey  took  uptui'  opinion^' 
that  their  aitcieiit  heroes'  >Tere  become  gods.  Thii 
opinion  arose  from  a  Ix^lief  that  the  souls  of  such 
heroes  were  translated  into  some  star;  and  so  had  a 
very  powerful  inihience  oyer  them  and  their  i^ffairs. 

I.  The  first  step  they  tuok,  after  they  wor- 
shipped the  luminaries  of  heaven^  was  to  dedicate 
io  eacli  particular  deity  some  living  creature,  and 
to  pay  their  religious  worship  of  the  deity  before  such 
creature^  or  the  image  of  it.  This  was  practised  in 
Egypt  very  early,  evidently  before  the  Israeliftea  kft 
that  country ;  for  the  Israelites  had  learned  firom  th^ 
Egyptians  to  make  the  figure  of  a  calf  for  the  direction 
of  their  worship.  "^  The  most  learned ,  who  were  able 
to  give  the  most  plausible  accounts  of  their  super- 
stituin,  did  not  allow^  that  they  really  wor^pped 
their  sacred  animals;  but  only  that  they  used  them 
asthe  most  powerful  mediums,  to  raise  in  their  heart 
a  religious  sense  of  the  deity  to  which  they  were 
consecrated/  it  may  be  asked  how  they  could  ftU 
irvto  this  practice,  which  to  us  seems  odd  and  hu- 
moursome ;  for  of  what  use  can  the  figure  of  abeast 

*i  Exod.  xxxLi. 

rvjcpyif  s^a,'y  tToirlpuv  kxi  ^v<nt  ytyowrojv.      Piutarch.  de  Iside  Ct 

Osiridc.  p.  382.  In  which  words  the  learned  heathen  girct 
a  more  refined  and  philosophical  reason  for  tha  Egpytian 
image-worship,  than  the  papists  can  possibly  giVa  of 
theirs. 


moon  nn.  Hisxansn  cownio'aeo.?  St9i\ 

bf,  to  rAifie  in  inch's  ttilticlsidead,  of  even  tM  sidereal 
deities.  Totli'm  I  answor,  their  spooulation  and  phi« 
loRopliy  Ird  (hem  into  thb  '{>vactice.  'When  men 
had  deviaU^d  from  thM  revetation,  which  -was  to 
have  been  their  only  guid^'iri  points  of  religion,  they 
quickly  fell  from  one  fancy  to  another;  and  after  they 
came  to  think  that  the  Itght^'  of  heaven  wert  ik4 
gods  that  p;oxcrn€d  the  m^ld  f  they,  in  a  little  time, 
apprehended  that  these  gods  had  made  the  living 
creatures  of  the*  earth  more  or  less  partakers  of  their 
divinity  and  perfections,  that  they  might  be  the  in« 
fijtrumcnts  of  conveying  a  knowledge  of  them  to  men;* 
and  men  of  the  niccat  enquiry  and  speculation  made 
many  curious  r>hs(*r  vat  ions  upon  them,  which  seemed 
highly  to  favour  their  religious  philosophy.  After 
the  worship  of  the  moon  was  established,  ami  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  it  superstitiously  considered, 
by  men  who  had  no  true  philosophy;  the  dilataAi<K| 
and  contraction  of  the  pupilla  of  a  cat's  eye  seemed 
very  extraordinary.  Plutarch  gives  several  reasons 
why  the  ICgyptiiins  reputed  a  cat  to  bo  a  sacred 
animal;  but  that  formed  from  the  gontruction  and 
dilatation    of  the  pupil  of  its  eye,   seems  to*  have 


fxoij^Mv   IK   r«    (f^oy uvl(^    otrus   xvQf^varat    ro,   ri   aviA,7(»¥y  c^t¥    ft 
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been  the  first  and  most  remaj^kftble.'  Tliis  property  of 
that  creature  was  thought  strongly  to  intiniate,  that  it 
had  a  more  than  ordinary  participation  of  the  influence 
^  the  lunar  deity ;  ami  was  by  nature  made  capabk  of 
exhibiting  lively  repres^itatioipp  of  its  diyinityunto  men; 
and  was  therefore  coQsecmted  and  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  The  asp  and  the  beetle  became  sacred 
upon  the  same  account ;  they  thought  they  saw  in 
them  some  faint  images  of  the  diyine  perfectionsy  and 
theref(Mre  consecrated  them  to  the  particular  deities, 
whose  qualities  they  were  thought  to  exhibit.^  Now 
this  practice  of  reputing  some  animals  sacred  to  par- 
ticular gods  was  the  first  addition  made  to  their  ido- 
idolatry ;  aud  the  reason  I  have  given,  seems  to  have 
been  thjs  first  inducement  which  led  them  into  it.  In 
later  ages,  more  animals  became  sacred  than  were  at 
first  thought  so ;  and  they  paid  a  more  religions  JD^gard 
to  them,  and  gave  more  in  number,  and  more  fiiTidons 
reasons  f(Hr  it;  but  this  was  the  rise  and  b^inning  of 
this  error. 

II.  Some  ages  after,  they  descended  to  wonfaip 
heroes  or  dead  men,  whom  they  cononixod.  That 
they  acknowledged  many  of  their  gods  to  be  of  this 

^  At  ^i  f y  rois  o/xfuto'iy  ctura  HM^m  itXii^w^eu  yM  xau  vA^rviMrSfi 

TH   crfv*   TAnt   St   4pr9fMro/xof^  rv  osXh^h  to   »et^  MMi'k&fom 
ifdJfmnTmt  T*nr  v§^t  mv  ^SiAtiMiv  funsCoXAnr.  Id.  ibid.  p.. 376* 

afAoivfas  v^mp  c»  s'eiyoatv  nkm  Ti»f  rtn  ^u9  $vyafw*rf  umrMhs* 
Plut.  de  Isids  et  Of  iride.  / 


sort^  is  very  evident  from  the  express ,  decltration  qf 
t^ir  priests,  wUo  affirmed^  thatjthey  had  ithe  bodies  of 
these  gods  embalmed  ^d  deposited  in  thei^  sepulchr^.;''i 
The  most  celebrated,  deities  they  had  of  4his  sort  were; 
Chronus,  Rhea,    Osyris,  Orus,   Typhoni '  Isis,  an4 
Nephthe  ;  and  these,  persons  were  said  to  be  deifye4 
upon  an  opinion  that,    at   their  death,    their ,  souU 
migrated  into  some  star,  and  became  the  animating 
spirit  of  some  iiunifipus  and  heavenly  body.     This  %\k9 
Egyptian  priests  expressly  asserted,'^  and  this  accoiuot 
almost  all  the  ancient  writers  give  of  these  gods ;  ihuji 
it  was  recorded  in  the  Phoenician   antiquities,  that 
Chronus  or  Saturnus  was  after  his  death  made  a  god^ 
by  becoming  the  star  of  that  name.  ^   This  ppinion  was 
communicated  from  nation  to  nation,  and  prevailed  ia 
all  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  was  evidently  re*, 
ceived  at  Rome  at  Julius  Caesar's  death,  who  was  c|u 
nonised  upon  the  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  qo« 
met  or  a  luminous  body  for  seven  days  together  at  tb^  ^ 
time  when  Augustus  appointed  the  customary  game^ 
m  honour  of  him/    The  phoenomenon  which  then  ap^ 
peared,  was  thought  to  be  the  star  into  which  he  pass« 
ed   at  his  leaving  this  world ;  and  was  accordingly 
called  by  Virgil,  Dioncei  Caesaris  Astrum,^  and  by 

i.».  if  '      ■■      .1.  I.I,';'     ■  '  ■      t  ■       ■■'  I  !'!■  I   iii  I  f  1    ,1    ni. 

^  Ov  ^vov  ^1  r4ir«y  oi  ttpHS  Xiytfoiy,    aXK  jmi  r»it  aXAt/f  StA>y,  990* 
fm  «yiyn}Toi    /u,n^f«^d«pTO<,  rm,  fMv  o-vftMra  wmp*  »tno4f  tm  9604 

ktntA^A  xat  hf»ir»u9(rOKu    Plut.  de  Iside  k  Osiride. 

•  Tas  Jf  •^ccx,us  y^o^ixTTHif  arf  J(*     Ibid* 

y  Euseb.  Praep.  Erang.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 
■Suetonius  Hist.  Caesar,  lib.  1.  ad  fin. 
Eclog.  9.  T.  47. 
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iromccy  Juliura  Sidas.^  An  opinion  of  this  sort  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  among  the  Arabians  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth  ;  M'hen  the  eastern  Magi 
came  to  worship  him,  convinced  of  bis  divinity  by  an 
evidence  of  it,  M'hich  God  was  pleased  io  give  them  in 
their  own  way,  from  their  having  seen  his  star  in  the 
Easf  .*    Let  us  now  see, 

III.     When  the  Egyptians  first  consecrated  these 
hero-gods,  or    deified  mortals.     To  this  I  answer ; 
not  before  they  took  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the 
particular  stars  which   they    appiropriated  to  them. 
Julius  Caosar  was  not  canonized  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Julium  Sidus  ;  nor  could  the  Phoenicians  have 
any  notion  of  the  divinity  of  Chronus,  until  they  made 
some  observations  of  the  star,  into  which   they  ima- 
gined he  was  removed.     And  this  will  at  least  inform 
us   when  five  of  the  seven  ancient  licro-gods  of  the 
Egyptians  received  their  Apotheosis.     The  Egyptians 
relate  ^  very  remarkable  fable  of  the  birth  of  these 
five  gods.**    They  say  that  Rhea  lay  privately  with 
Saturn,  and  was  with  child  by  him  ;  that  the  sun  upon 
finding  out.  her  baseness,  laid  a  curse  upon  her,  that 
she  should  not  be  delivered  in  any  month  or  year ;  that 
Mercury  being  in   love  with  the  goddess  lay  with  her 
also,  and  then  played  at  dice  with  the  moon,  and  won 
from  her  the  seventy-second   part  of  each   day,  and 
nuule  up  of  these  winnings  five  days,   which  he  added 
to  the  year,  making    the   year  to  consist  of  three 


bOdel2.  lib.  1.  'Mat.ii.  2. 

'^  Plutarch,  dc  hide  k  Osiride . 
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hunilrod  and  sixty-five  days,  which   before  consisted 
only  of  three  himdred   and  sixty ;  and   that   in   these 
days  Rhea  brought  forth  five  children,  Osiris,    Orus, 
Typho,  Isis,  and   Nephthe.     We  need  not  enquiro 
into  the  niythoh)gy  of  this  fable ;  vrhat  I  remark  from 
it  is  this,  that  the  fable  couUl  not  be   invented  before  . 
the  Egyptians  had  found  out  that  the  year  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days;  and  consequently, 
that  by  their  own  accounts  the  five  deities  said  to  be 
born  on  the   tive  6v«7o/xevai,  or  additional  days,  were 
deified  before  th(^y  knew  that  the  year  had  these  five 
days  added  to  it.     Now  this  addition  to*the  year  was 
first  made  about  the  time  of  Assis,  who  was  the  sixth 
of  the  Pastor  kings  who  reigned  in  Egypt  ;  and  it  wai 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,'  i.  c.  about  A.  M.  2665, 
a  little  after  the  death  of  Joshua.     Had  Osiris,  Orus, 
Typho,  Isis  and  Nephthe  been  esteemed  deities  before 
this  additionlil  h*ngth  of  the  year  was  apprehended; 
we  should  not  have  had  this,  but  some   other  fabulous 
Account  of  their  birth  transmitted  to  us.     But  from 
tins  account,  one  wouKl  tliink  that  the  Egyptian  as- 
tronomers had  about  this  inuc  remarked  the  appearance 
of  five  new  stars  in   their  horizon,  of  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  taken  no   notice ;  and   as  Julius  Cipsat 
was  rcportcnl  a  goi!  iVom  the  appearance  of  the  Julium 
Skius  ;  so  these  five  persons  being  the  highest  in  esteem 
among  tlig  l^gyplians  of  all  their  famous  ancestors, 
might  be  deitied,  and  tlic  five  new  appearing  stars  be 
called  by  their  names;  and  the  observation  of  theses 


z£: 
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.  stars  being  first  made  about  the  time,  irhen  the  length 
of  the  year,  was  corrected,  this  piece  of  mjrthology 
took  its  rise  from  them.  It  is  indeed  asserted  in  tbe 
fable,  that  these  five  deities  were  born  at  this  time  ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  relation  is  a  &ble  ;  and 
Plutarch  well  remarks,  just  upon  his  giying  us  this 
story,  that  we  must  not  take  the  Egyptian  fables  abcMit 
their  gods  to  relate  matters  of  fact  really  performed ; 
for  that  was  not  the  design  of  them/  All  that  this 
feblc  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  hint  is,  that  the  fire 
stars  called  by  these  names  were  first  observed  by  their 
astronomers  about  the  time  when  the  addition  of  fire 
days  was  made  to  the  year  ;  consequently,  that  the 
heroes  and  heroines  whose  names  were  given  to  these 
-stars,  were  first  worshipped  as  deities  about  this  time. 
We  are  not  to  Infer  hence,  that  these  persons  were 
bom  of  Rhea  as  the  fable  relates,  nor  that  Mercury  and 
Luna  really  played  at  dice,  as  is  fabulously  reported. 
Isis  seems  at  first  to  have  been  reputed  the  star,  which 
the  Greeks  called  the  dog-star,  the  Egyptians  sothis,* 
and  this  they  expressed  on  a  pillar  erected  to  her.^ 
Orus  was  the  star  called  Orion,  and  Typho  the  bear* 
star.     Afterwards  the  names  both  of  these  and  their 


asc 


xtu  viv^«y/xfiroy.     Pint,  de  Iside  k,  Osiride. 
<  Plutarch,  lib.  de  Iside  8i  Osiride. 
>"  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1.     Part  of  the  inscription  on  the  p^S. 

lar,  is  'E7a^  «^  If  If  r a;  \7f^  to;  xvf/  ivircAAno^or. 

i  Plut.  ubi  sup. 
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other  gods  were  very  Variously  used,  and  applied  to 
very  different  powers  and  beings. 

The  Egyptians  had  other  hero-gods  besides  ttiese' 
five :  they  had  eight  persons  whom  their  chrohoWg jj 
called  demigods*     Diodorus  gives  them'  tnese  nattl^i 
Sol,  Saturnus,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vulbainus,  VciStai^ 
Mercarius ;  ^  and  their  historical  memoiirs  affirm  ih^k 
these  persons  reigned  in  Egypt  before  Mehes  or  Mfifi'* 
raim,  and  before  their  heroes  ^  so  that  they  certainty* 
lived  before  the  Flood.*    They  had  after  these  a  race ' 
of  heroes,  fifteen  in  number,  and  the  persons  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  are  five  of  them,™  and  these  must 
likewise  have  been  antediluvians.*    But  I  do  not  sup-  ' 
pose  they  were  deified  until  about  this  time  of  the  corr 
recting  of  the  year ;  for,  when  this  humour  first  began^ 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  made  gods  of  men  who  were 
just  dead;    of  whose  infirmities   and  imperfectibng 
many  persons  might  be  living  witnesses.     They  rather 
took  the  names  of  their  first  ancestors,  whom  they  had 
been  taught  to  hoi^our  for  ages ;  whose  fdme  htld  been 
growing  by  the  increase  of  tradition,  and  all  whose 
imperfections  had  been  so  long  buried,  that  it  might  be 
thought  they  never  had  any.    It  has  always  been  the  . 
humour  of  men  to  look  for  truly  great  and  unexcep- 
tionable characters  in  ancient  times.  Nestor  frequently- 
tells  the  Greeks  in  Homer,  what  sort  of  pe^sons^  liVed* 
^hen  he  was  a  boy ;  and  they  were  easily  admitted  tft** 
DC  far  superior  to  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  theh 

^  Lib.  1.  'See  toI.  i.  book  i.  p.  18,  Ifl. 

"^  Diodorus  Sic.  lib.  1.         "See  book  f.  vol.  i.  p.  SO,  21. 
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allvc.     Had  he  been  three  (iiiies  as  old  as  he  wa^^  he 
might  have  almost  dei/ied  Lis  heroes  ;  but  it  is  hard  Co 
be  conceived,  that  a  set  of  men  could  ever  be  chosen 
by  their  contemporaries  to  have  divine  houourg  paid 
them,  whilst  numerous  persons  were  alive,  who  knew 
their  imperfections,  and  who  themselves  or  their  im« 
mediate  ancestors  might  have  as  fair  a  pretence,  and 
come  in  competition  with  them.     Alexander  the  Great 
had  but  ill  success  in  his  attempt,  to  make  the  world 
believe  tluit  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  ttor 
could  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second   king  of  Rome, 
make  Romulus'  translation  to  heaven  so  firmly  belieTed, 
as  not  to  leave  room  for  subsequent  historians  to  report 
that  he  was  killed  by  his  subjects."*    Nor  can  I  con- 
^  ceive  that  Julius  Ca.'sar*s  canonization,  though  it  was 
more  politically  contrived,  and  supported  with  more 
specious  and  popular  appearances  ;  would  ever  have 
stood  long  indisputable,  if  the  light  of  ChristiaDity 
had  not  appeared  so  soon  after  this  time,  as  it  did, 
and  impaired  the  credit  of  the  heathen  superjititioa. 
The  fame  of  deceased  persons  must  have  ages  tor  grow 
up  to  heaven ;  and  divine  honours  cannot  be  given 
with  any  show  of  decency,   but  by  late   posterity. . 
Plutarch  '  observes  tliat  none  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
were  persons  so  modern  as  Scmirumis ;  for  that  neither 
the  among  the  Assyrians ;  nor  Sesostris  in  Egypt,  nor 
any  of  the  ancient  Phrygian  kings,  nor  Cyrus  amoiy 
the.  Persians,  nor  Alexander  the  Great,   were  able, 
though  they  performed  the  greatest  actions,  to  raise 


*  Diony<r.  Halicar.  lib.  9.  c.  50. 
'  Lib.  dtt  Iiiidtt  &  Oiirids. 
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themselves  to  higher  glory,  than  that  of  being  famous 
and  illustrious  princes  and  commanders  ;  and  he  re- 
marks from  Plato,  that  whenever  any  of  them  affected 
divinity,  they  sunk  instead  of  raising  their  character  by 
it.  Their  story  was  too  modern  to  permit  them  to  be 
gods.  Euemerus  Messenius  in  Plutarch  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  book  to  prove  that  'the  ancient  gods, 
of  the  heathen  world,  had  been  only  their  ancient 
kings  and  commanders.  But  Plutarch  thought  he 
might  be  sufficiently  refuted,  by  reviewing  all  the 
ancient  history  ;  and  remarking,  that  the  most  early 
kings,  though  of  most  celebrated  memory,  had  not 
ever  attained  divine  honours.  Plutarch  himself  thought 
that  these  gods  had  been  Genii,  of  a  power  and  nature 
more  than  morttil.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  this  ; 
they  wgre  theirautediluvian  ancestors,'of  whom  they  had 
had  so  little  true  history,  and  such  enlarged  traditions 
and  broken  stories,  that  they  thought  them  far  supe- 
rior to  their  greatest  kings,  of  whose  lives  and  actions 
they  had  more  exact  accounts. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  if  these  hero-gods 
lived  so  many  ages  earlier  than  this  supposed  time  of 
tlieir  being  canonized  ;  why  should  we  not  imagine 
that  they  were  deified  sooner  ?  or,  since  eight  of  them, 
namely  the  demi-gods,  are  thought  more  ancient  than 
the  rest,  and  Chronus  and  Rhea,  two  of  them,  are 
fabled  to  be  parents  of  some  of  the  others  ;  why  should 
they  be  supposed  to  be  all  deified  at  this  one  particular 
^•'^t',  and  not  rather  some  in  one  age  and  some  in  an- 
other ?  All  I  can  offer  towards  answering  these  queries 
^S  !•  I  conclude  from  the  fable  related  by  Plutarch, 
^'^t  Osiris,  Orus,  Isis,  Typho,  and  Nephthe,  men- 
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tioned  in  it,  were  not  deified  before  the  addition  of 
the  five  days  to  the  ancient  year ;  because  the  whole 
fable  and  the  birth  of  these  deities  Ls  founded  npon  the 
addition  of  those  days.     S.  We  shall  see  reason  here- 
after to  conclude,  that  no  nation  but  the  Egyptians, 
not  even  those  who  received  their  religion  from  Egyjpt, 
worshipped  hero-gods,  even  so  early  as  these  days. 
3.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of 
their  gods  of  this  sort  was  very  great ;  I  cannot  see 
reason  to  think  they  had  any  more  besides  what  I  have 
mentioned,  except  AnubLs  who  was  contemporary  with 
Osiris  ;'>  so  that  they  had  only  fourteen  demi«gods  and 
hero-gods,  taking  the  number  of  both  together,  and 
thus  many  they  might  well  deify  at  one  time.   If  thefe 
gods  had  been  canonized  at  different  times,  and  io 
different  ages,  there  would  have  been  a  greater  nam- 
ber  of  them  ;  but  all  that  the  ingenuity  of  sneoeedin; 
ages  performed,   was  only  to  give  these  gods  fltv 
names.     Thus  Osiris,   and  sometimes  Typh^Of  ^ 
sometimes  the  Sun,  was  called  in  after  ages  Sciapis,    < 
and  Orus  was  called  Apollo,  and  Aarpocratcs.  4.  Oii- 
ris,  said  to  be  born  when  the  five  days  were  added 
\o  the  year,  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancies^ 
of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  therefore  sometimes  takci* 
for  the  sun  ;  so  that  this  hero  seems  to  haye  been  At^ 
fied  as  early  as  any  ; '  and  therefore  most  probably  fr^ 
and  all  the  rest  about  the  time  I  have  mentioned.     ^' 
About  this  time  lived  the  second  Mercury,  who 
the  thirtyfifth  king  of  Thebes,  called  Sipboas 
Hermes  for  his  great  learning,  and  for  being  the 

f  Diodor.  lib.  1.  p.  77.  '  Diodor.  Kb.  1. 
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siorcfr  and  improver  of  the  arts  and  sciences  first  taught 
by  the  ancient  Hermes  or  Thyoth.     It  was,  perhaps, 
be  who  found  out  the  defect  in  their  ancient  computa- 
tions of  the  year.    Strabo  says  this  was  first  found  out 
by  the  Tlicban  priests ;'  and  he  adds,  that  they  make 
Mercury  (meaning  undoubtedly  this  second  Mercury) 
the  author  of  this  knowledge ;'  for  the  first  Mercury 
lived  ages  l)efore  the  length  of  the  year  was  so  far 
understood.     And  I  think  we  cannot  conjecture  any 
thing  more  probable,  than  that,  as  Syphis,  soon  after 
Abraham's  (ime,  bailt  the  errors  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
ligion upon  his  astronomy ;  so  this  prince,  upoh  hii 
thus  gready  improving  that  science,  introduced  new 
errors  in  theology  by  this  same  learning*     The  one 
taught  to  worship  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  thinking 
them  instinct  witli  a  glorious  and  divine  spirit ;  the 
other  carried  his  astronomy  to  a  greater  height  than 
his  predecessors  had    done*     He  apprehended   that 
some  stars  were  of  a  more  benign  influence  U)  his 
country  than  others  ;  and  taught  that  the  souls  of  some 
of  their  most  famous  ancestors  lived  and  governed  in 
them  ;    from  whence  arose  the  opinion  of  Indigetes, 
0fo*  vxTfoJoi^  or  deities  peculiarly  propitious  to  parti- 
cular countries,  of  which  we  have  frequent  mention 
in  ancient  writers,  and  which  spread  universally  by 
degrees  info  all  the  heathen  nations.     Phiio  Biblius 
mentions  Taautus  as  a  person  who  framed  "  a  great 
part  of  the  Egyptian  religion ;  and,   most  probably 


•  Strabo,  lib.  17.  p.  810.  <  Id.  ibid, 

t  Ku>4*b.  Trxp.  Kvang.  lib.  1.  c.  10,    ' 
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ivhat  lie  hints  at,  was  done  by  this  second  Taautus, 
Thoth  or  Hermes  ;  and  the  additions  he  made  to  the 
Religion  of  hb  ancestors,  seem  from  Philo,  to  relate 
to  what  I  have  ascribed  to  him.  Herodotus  '  seems  to 
hint  that  the  Egyptians  had  at  first  only  eight  of  these 
gods,  that  in  time  the^  made  them  up  twelve ;  and 
afterwards  imagined  that  these  twelve  had  been  the 
parents  of  other  gods.  If  any  one  thinks  it  most  pro- 
bable, that  Sol,  Saturnus,  RJiea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Yul* 
canus,  Vesta,  Mercurius  (these  being  tho  eight 
terrestrial  deities  which  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  as 
the  first  hero-gods,  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped;) 
I  say,  if  any  one  thinks  it  most  probable  that  Siphoai 
canonized  these,  and  that  the  five  deities  said  to  be 
born  of  Rhea  were  deified  later ;  and  (hat  a  story  wai 
made  upon  the  five  additional  days,  not  at  tlie  time  (rf 
their  being  first  found  out,  but  many  years  after;  and 
that  afterwards  they  still  added  to  the  number  of  their 
gods ;  I  cannot  pretend  (o  affirm  that  this  opinion  is  to 
be  rejected.  For  I  must  confess  that  all  we  can  be 
certain  of  in  this  matter  is  only  this,  that  the  Egyp* 
tians  did  not  worship  hero-gods  before  the  time  of  tb^ 
second  Mercury  ;  and  that  Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  Typho, 
and  Nephthe  were  not  deified  before  the  five  days 
were  added  to  the  Egyptian  accounts  of  the  year, 
Yet  I  think  it  most  probable,  from  what  is  hinted 
abbut  the  inventions  of  Siphoas  or  the  second  Mer- 
cury, that  he  began  and  completed  the  whole  system 
of  this  theology  ;  perhaps  he  did  not  begin  and  per- 


ssr 


'      «  Lib.  2,  c.  145, 
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feci  it  at  once^  he  might  be  some  years  about  it,  and 
thereby  occasion  scMne  of  these  gods  to  be  deified 
sooner  than  others. 

IV.    After  the  hero-deities  were  received,  a  new 
set  of  living  animals  were  consecrated  to  ^hem ;  and 
cyphers  and  hieroglyphic  characters  were  invented  19 
express  their  divinity  and  worship.     The  bull  called 
Apis  was  made  sacred  to  Osiris,^*  and  likewise  the 
hawk:'  the  ass,  crocodile,  and  sea-horse  were  sacred 
to  Typho  :  *  Anubis  was  said  to  be  the  dog-star,  and 
the  dog  was  sacred  to  him  '^  and  a  very  religious  re* 
gard  was  paid  to  this  animal,. until  Cambyses  killed 
the  Apis.'    Aft;er  that,  some  of  the  ilesh  of  Apis  being 
thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  they  readily  attempting  to  ef^t 
it,  they  fell  under  great  censure,  for  desiring  to  pro- 
fane themselves  by  eating  the  flesh  of  so  sacjred  an 
animal  \^-  but  this  accident  did  not  happen  until  about 
A.  M.  3480.    The  serpent  or  dragon  was  consecrated 
toNcphthe,'  and  other  suitable  animals  to  other  gods. 
All  this  seems  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Taautus  ; 
for  80  Philo  represents  it,  making  him  tlic  author  of 
the  divinity  of  the  serpent,^  or  dragon,  which  was  sa* 
cred  to  Nephthe ;  and  also  hinting,  that  he  invented 
the  hieroglyphic  characters,  for  which  the  Egyptians 


7  Plntarch  do  Iside  k  Osiride.      *  Id.  ihid.       «  Id.  ibid. 
^  Id.  ibid.  'Sec  Prideaux  Connect,  vol.  i.  b.  3. 

'  Pliitarcb.  ubi  sup.  '  Id.  ibid.  ^ 

•otut^^  xdti  /uiir'  uvrov  ^o/vixif  n  KUt  AiyvWIioi.   Easeb.  Prcpw 
^^»ng.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 
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"were  so  famous  */  taking  his  patterns  from  the  animals, 
^hich  had  been  consecrated  U)  the  luminaries  of  hea- 
ven.    Philo  docs  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  first 
Hermes  or  Taautus  from  the  second  ;   but  ascribes 
some  particulars,  which  were  true  of,  the  first  Mercury 
only,  to  the  person  he  speaks  of.     Yet  what  he  hints 
abotit  the  sacred  animals  and  h'croglypliics  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  second  Mercury ;   for  if,  as  I  have 
formerly  observed,**  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  to 
not  corrupted  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  first  Ta« 
autus  must  be  dead  long  before  the  sacred  animab  wea* 
appointed.     And  I  may  here  add  that  hieroglypbici 
were  not  in  use  in  his  days ;   for  the  pillars  upon 
which  he  left  his  memoirs,  were  inscribed,  not  in  hif* 
roglyphics,  but  tspoypx^iKois  ypxy^/jOLtjiy    in  the  sacred 
letters,  in  letters  which  were  capable  of  being  made 
use  of  by  a  translator,  who  turned  what  was  written 
in  these  letters  oiit  of  one  language  into  another.'  The 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians  are  pretty 
full  of  the  figures  of  birds,  fishes,  beasts,  and  nien^ 
with  a  few  letters  sometimes  between  them.    Now  thi* 
alone  is  sufficient  to  hint  to  us,  that  they  could  not^ 
come  into  use,  before  the  animals  represented  in  in-^ 
scriptions  of  this  sort,  were  become  by  allegory  am! 
mythology  capable  of  expressing  various  things,  by^ 
their  having  been  variously  used  in  the  ceremonies  or 
their  religion. 


K  Tx%vr^  fxit^na'afjA}!^  rot  On^diyoi,   rwr  ^»v*  o\)^Mf, 
Kxt  Axyuvos  KAt  ra'v  Xotirvf  ^itTimxatv  Kxt  rut  ttpHs  tu9  fiNX' 
X«f«>tV***     ^d.  ibid.  ^  Vol.  i.  h,  5* 

*  Sec  vol.  i.  b.  4* 
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It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Egyptians  had  two 
fcorts  of  hieroglyphics,  as  Porphyry  ^  has  accurately 
observed,  calling  the  one  sort 'I e/Jo^Xf^ixa  xoivoXoyn/xiva 
Kara  iMfAYirnvj  i.  e.  hieroglyphics  communicating  their 
meaning  to  us  by  an  imitation  of  the  thing  designed  ; 
abd  the  otjier    sort,    2t/ptfo>axa  a^Xnyo£Hp^8va  xaroc  nvaf 
Amy/xHf,    i.e.     Figures  conveying  thdir  Vneaning. by 
alluding  '  to  some  intricate  mythologies.     Perhaps  it 
may   be  thought,  that  this  latter  sort  of  hierogryphics 
were  probably  invented  about  the  times  I  am  treating^ 
of;  but  that  tho  former  were  in  use  long  before,  and 
being  nothing  else  bnt  a  simple  representaiion  of  things, 
by  making  tli(;ir  pictures  or  imitations,  might  be  per- 
haps  the  iirst  IcUers  used  by  men.     But  to  this  I 
answer',  1.     We  liave  no  reason  to' think  that  these 
hieroglyphics  were  so  ancient  as  the  first  letters.     9. 
They  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect  character ;  many^ 
nay  most  occurrences  could  be  represented  by  them 
only  by  halves.     Tlu;  Egyptians  intermingled  letters 
with  their  hieroglyphic.,  to  fill  up  and  connect  sen- 
Icnces,  and  (o  express  actions ;  and  the  first  men  must 
have  had  IcAivvH  as  well  as  pictures,  or  their  pictures 
could  have  hinled  only  the   ideas  of  visible  objects; 
but  there  would  have  been  much  wanting  in  all  inscrip- 
tions to  give   their  full   and  true  meaning.     S.  Thb 
picture-character  would  have  been  unintelligible,  unless 
men  could  be  supposed  to  delineate  the  forms  or  pic« 


Mnlib.  do  Vit.  Pythog.  p.  12. 

*  These  Hieroglyphics  were  somothing  like  Pythagorai*^ 
prcecpts,  they  oxproRsed  one  thing,  but  mcfint  another, 
Plut.lib.  doIsi(ic&   Oiiride,  p.  354. 
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tores,  more  accurately,  than  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  first  painters  and  figure-drawers  performed  very 
rudely,  and  were  frequently  obliged  to  write  under* 
ncath  what  their  figures  and  pictures  wore,  to  enable 
those  who  saw  them  to  know  what  was  designed  to  be 
represented  by  them.  The  Egyptians  drew  the  fomu 
of  tlicir  sacred  animals  but  imperfectly,  even  in  later 
ages ;  and  I  cannot  doubt,  but  if  we  could  see  whit 
they  at  first  delineated  for  a  bull,  a  dog,  a  cat^  or  a 
monkey,  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  tell  which  figure  might 
be  this  or  that,  or  whether  any  of  their  figures  were 
any  of  them.  Therefore  to  help  the  reader^  thej 
usually  marked  the  sun  and  moon  or  some  other 
characters,  to  denote  what  god  the  animal  designed 
was  sacred  to  ;  and  then  it  was  easier  to  guess  without 
mistake,  wliat  the  picture  was,  and  what  might  be  in* 
tended  by  it.  Now  something  like  tliis  the  men  of 
the  most  ancient  times  must  have  done  ;  for  they  can* 
not  be  supposed  to  l>e  able  to  paint  well  enough  to 
make  draughts  expressive  <»r  their  meaning.  They 
might  invent  and  learn  a  rude  character  much  sooner 
than  they  could  acquire  art  enough  to  draw  pictores ; 
and  therefore  it  is  most  probable,  that  such  a  charac- 
ter was  first  invented  and  made  use  of.  But,  3.  P6r» 
phyry  did  not  mean  by  the  expression  xoivoXoyNfMWi 
nxrx  (jufjunviyy  that  the  characters  he  spoke  of  imitated 
the  forms  or  figures  of  the  things  intendtxl  by  them  ; 
for  that  was  not  the  (MfAT,msj  which  the  ancient  writen 
ascribed  to  letters.  Socnites  gives  us  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  upcm  this  )x>int,  namely,  that  letten  were 
like  the  sylhibles  of  which  words  were  compounded, 
and  expressed  an  imitation ;  for  he  uses  that  word  (not 
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of  the  figure  or  picture  ;  but)  of  the  hom  or  substancei 
power  or  meaiung  of  the  think  designed  by  thepi;"*. 
Thus  be  makes  letters  no  more^  the  pictures  of  things 
than  the  syUables  of  words  are.     The  ancients  were 
exceedingly  philosophical  in  their  accounts  of  both 
words   and  letters.     When  a  word  or  a  sound  wai 
thought  fully  to  express,  according  to  their  notionsj 
the  thing  of  which  it  was  designed  to  be  the  name^ 
then  they  called  it  the  bxo/v  or  picture  of  that  thing. 
They  apprehended  that  a  word  could  not  be  compleatlj 
expressive,  unless  it  was  compounded  of  letters  well 
chosen  to  give  it  a  sound  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  designed  to  be   expressed  by  it ;   and  when  a 
word  hit  their  fancy  entirely  in  these  respects,  then. 
they  thought  tliat  the  sound  and  letters  of  it  expressed, . 
imitated,  or  resembled  the  true  image  of  the  thing  it 
stood  for.     All  this  may  be  collected  from  several  pas- 
sages of  Plato  upon  this  subject,"  and  in  this  sense  we 
muittake  Porphyry's  expression ;   which  will  lead  us. 
to  think  that  the  letters  he  treats  of  were  the  Egyptian 
sacred  letters,  as  I  have  formerly  hinted  from  this  very  ' 

■■■■■'      I  ■■    '■       I  I  ■■  ..       ■■  ■  !  ;  ■  ■    I  I  .  J        , 

*  'O  ^lai  ru9  trvXXstQuv  n  Koti  y^afxfxaruy  riff  H^tav  ta/v  irfayfMtwu 

av6fjitfiiHfji.r¥os — TttTo  S*  If <v  ovoiAx.  Plato  iir  Cratylo,  or  in  other 

words  he  says,  A^^a//x,a  o-vKXaQolu  kxi  yf^iAfXMn  cifOfAet  ifi.  Ibid. 
•  QvKttf  0  fxtv  airo^i^m  zjxyloc  xacXac  rat  y^afxfjiMrotr'^eitavJtf  tp  roy 
^(uy^m^iAAVimmicxi  rais  eiKovact  wrroMojcrtv*  'O  ^f  ntJ^oTtOtts  ^  a^aifu¥ 
y^Of^fAMTXy  etx.o*as  /xiv  t^ya^trau  kxi  «t^,  aXXx  mofn^ats — uTCJi^ 
teat  Acxa,  m  off  (^aXet  cxAA^  a^iOfAOSy  tav  oi^tXvis  n  n  HTfocr^vSf 
tri^of   tvOvs  yiyovf — E/  fxtXXfi  xaXus    kho'^oci    to  ovofxx^    T»  tar^oor- 

^luilm  hi  AvTbf  ypafAfjixra  t^^p*  Sce  Plat.  Cratyl.  Edit.  Ficini^^ 
p.  395,  20e,  ^97,  fnQ.  o  SesTol.  i.  book  4. 
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description  of  (hem.*  When  language  conslited  of 
monosyllables  only,  a  single  stroke,  dash  or  letter 
might  be  thought  as  expressive  of  a  single  sound,  as 
various  letters  were  afterwards  thouglit  of  various  and 
compounded  words,  or  of  polysyllables.  And  since 
the  luyurtfMOX  imitation,  which  the  ancients  ascribed  io 
their  letters,  was  an  imitation  relating  io  tlie  expremog 
well  the  word  they  stood  for,^and  not  an  imitation  of  the 
form  or  shape  of  the  thing ;  we  err  widely  from  their 
meaning,  if  we  suppose  that  their  letters  had  been 
pictures  or  hieroglyphics,  because  they  ascribe  such  a 
mimesis  to  them. 

y.  It  was  customary  in  Egypt,  in  very  andent 
times,  to  call  eminent  and  famous  men  by  the  names 
of  their  gods.  This  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  of; 
who,  after  his  account  of  the' celestial  deities,  adds, 
that  they  had  men  of  great  eminence,  some  of  whom 
were  kings  of  their  country,  and  all  of  them  benefiu:* 
tors  to  the  public  by  their  useful  inventions.  Some  of 
these  they  called  by  the  name  of  their  celestial  deities ; ' 
in  which  number  he  reckons  tlie  persons  called  Sol, 
Saturnus,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Yulcanus,  Vesta, 
Mercurius ;  intimating  indeed  that  these  were  not  their 
Egyptian  names,  but  oidy  equivalent  to  them.  The 
Egyptians  in  the  beginning  of  their  idolatry  worship* 
ped  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  ele* 
mcnts,  the  vis  vivifica  of  living  creatures,  the  fire,,  air, 
earth  and  water. "i    Perhaps  'the  wind  might  be  the 


«  Sec  vol.  I.  book  4.  »  Diodor.  lib.  1.  p.  It* 

<  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1. 
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eighth  deity;  for  tlicy  distinguished  the  wind  and  air 

from  one  another,  and  took  them  to  be  two  diiTerent 

things  ;  ^  and  as  the  Assyrians  called  their  kings  and 

great  men,  Bel,   Nebo,  Gad,  Azar,  after  the  names 

of  their  gods,  so  did  the  Egyptians.     Whilst  they 

worshipped  only  the  deities,  they  had  only  their  names 

and  titles  with  which  to  dignify  illustrious  men  ;  but  in 

after-time^,  when  tlie  men,  who  were  at  first  called  by 

the  names  of  tlieir  gods,  came  to  be  deiGed,  then  (ho 

names  of  these  men  were  thought  honorary  titles,  for 

those  who  lived  after  them.    Thus,  as  Osiris  was  called 

Sol,  or  Isis,  Luna,'  by  those  who  had  a  desire  to  givo- 

them  the  most  illustrious  titles  and  appellations  ;  so 

ivhen  Osiris    and  Isis    were  reputed  deities,  a  later 

posterity  gave  tlieir  names  to  famous  men,  who  hud 

lived  later  than  they  did.     Thus  the  brother  of  Cna» 

orCanaan;  i.  e.  Mi/ruim,  was  called  Osiris.'    I  might 

,  add  further :  as  the  Assyrians  called  their  kings  soi^e- 

times  by  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  tlieir  gods  put* 

together,  as  Nabonassar,    Nebuchadnezzar ; "  so  th6 

K^^ptians  many  times  gave  one  and  the  same  person' 

the  names  of  several  gods,  according  as  the  circum^- 

stances  of  their  lives  gave  occasion.     Thus  Diodorui 

remarks,''  that  the  same  person  who  was  called  Isi^, 

was    sometimes    callod  Juno,    sometimes  Cere^,  and 

sometimes  Luiia;  and  Osiris  was  at  one  time  called 

Serapis,    at  another    Dionysius,    at  Another,   Plato, 


aa 


'  Wisdom.  Chap.  xiii.  vcr.  2.  ,  Diodor.  Sic.  lib*  1. 

^  Euscb.  Praep.  Evaug.  lib.  1.  c.  10.  p.  39. 

'  Vol.  i.  book  6.  X  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  19. 
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Ammoii,  Jupiter  and  Pan.     Now  as  one  ancHhosame 
'jierson  was  sometimes  called  by  different  names  ;  so 
one  and  the  same  nanicrwas  frequently  ^ven  to  many 
different  persons,  who  lived  in  different  ages.     Osiris 
was  not  the  name  of  one  person  only ,  but  Mixraim  was 
called  by  this  name  ;  ^  and  so  .were  divers  kii^^rwho 
lived  later  than  he  did ;  amongst  the  number  of' whoia 
we  may,  I  believe,  insert  Se&ostris.     But  we  may  see 
the  application  of  these  ancient  names  abundantly  in 
one  particular  name ;  which  I  chuse  as  an  instance^ 
because  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  it.     Th« 
reader  will  find  other  names  as  variously  given  to  dif*^ 
ferent  [x^rsons  in  all  parts  of  ancient  history.    Ghronna 
^vas  tlie  name  of  the  star  called  Saturn,  and  most  pro- 
bably  some  Antcililuvian  was  iirst  called  by  this  name; 
afterwards  the  falhcr  of  Belus,  Canaan,  Cush,  and 
Mizniim,  i.e.  Mases*  Ham  the  son  of  Noah,  was  called 
by  this  name.'    The  son  of  this  Ham,  the  fiither  of 
Taautus,  i.  e.  Mizraim  himself,  was  called  Chronus.* 
The  father  of  Abraliam  was  called  ChronuS|^    ai|d 
AbraJiam  himself  was  also  thus  called.^    I  might  ob* 
serve  the  same  of  Belus,  Bacchus,  Pan,  and  of  almost 
'  every  other  name ;  but  abundance  of  instances  will 
occur  to  every  one  who  reads    any  of  the  ancient 
^vriters. 

yi.  The  Egyptians,  having  first  called  their  heroes 
by  the  jianies  of  their  sidereal  and  elementary  deities, 
added  in  time  to  the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of 


'  See  Tol.  i.  book  4.  '  Sec  toI.  i.  book  4.  p.  170. 

*  Ibid.    i>Scs  book  C.  Euseb.  prasp.  Erang.  lib.  1  c.-lO. 

•  ibid. 


such  heroes,  a  mythological  aocoimt  of  fheir  philhv 
•ophical  ojpinions  coneerning  the  gods,  whose  namee 
had  been  given  to  such  heroes.  This  might  be  fliit 
done  by  the  second  Thyoth  or  Hermes ;  and  to  him 
must  belong  what  Philo  in  Easebios '  relates  of  th0 
penon  of  his  name  ^  that  beug  fiimous  for  his  gteat 
paits  and  learning,  he  raised  the  ityle  (as  I  might  say) 
ifHikh  had  been  used  in  snfagebts  of  religion,  and  &• 
stetd  of  a  plain  way  of  treating  these  points,  adcgmmob 
dated  to  the  capacity  of  the  low  and  Tulgar  peoirie,  ho 
introduced  a  method  more  suitable  to  the  kamhig  wliidh 
was  then  in  esteem  and  reputation.  Most  probi^ly  ho 
did  what  the  same  author  mentiooi  tiistt  the  ten  of 
TiUbion  had  practised  upon  Sfemchoaiathot  *'  to  p)a|M 
nanmtioas  of  fact  and  history,  he  added ,  mythology 
sad  philosophy.  He  put  intoa  system  the  i^iikNlopli/ 
then  in  repute,  concerning  the  staraand  ekmenit)  aiidl 
by  inTenttng  such  fables  as  he  thought  ezpMsiiTe^  ho 
made  a  history  of  his  system,  by  inserting  the  set^fal 
parts  of  it  among  the  actimis  of  such  persons  as  had 
borne  the  names  of  the  siderehl  or  elementary  dettki^ 
to  whom  the  respective  parts  of  his  sjrstem  'mi|^  )m 
applied.  I  might  confirm  all  this,  from  numerous tfc 
plications  of  tlie  Egyptian  fidi^es,  which  Plutarch  kas 


'    Ettsdb.  Praftp.  Eyang.  lib.  1.  c.  10. '  The  words  ars 

ff/H«Mr<4«ir  inrmitt.  «  Id.  ibid.  p.  39*    The  wdrds  ai« 

TjMfw  ir«»r«  •  9»0tkf¥^  tldut  itf^mt  rm9  mm  imtms  ^yiyDfmf 

waAaffii  awfjktl^ms  vaft^vM  rott  9fym9t%, 
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given  in  his  tccalise  upon  Isis  and  Osiris.  .  The  andeiit 
hifltory  of  these  two  persons  was  roost  probably  no 
more  than  this,  which  may  be  collected  f rom  Diodo- 
rus'  account  of  them/  Osiris  married  Isis^  taught 
men  to  live  sociably,  to  plant  trees,  and  to  sow  con ; 
and  be  not  only  taught  one  set  or  omipany  of  nesi 
these  useful  arts  ;  but  travelled  up  and  down  &r  aid 
near,  instructing  all  who  would  be  advised  byUs, 
.leaving  bis  domestic  family  or  kingdom  to  be  go>vcMed 
by  his  wife  Isis,  and  son  Taautus,  whenever  he.  wort 
from  home  to  instruct  the  neighbouring  nntini^  or 
rather  families.  Osiris,  after  several  useful  and  sac- 
cessful  expeditions  of  this  sort,  returned  home  greatly 
honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  hint ;  bat 
upon  some  accident  or  quarrel,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Typho.  Isis  raised  her  family,  fiMight  with 
Typlio,  got  her  husbamrs  body  and  btiriad  it. 
Tills  might  be  the  whole  account  they  had  at  first  of 
Osiris ;  and  all  this  might  be  true  of  Miaiaioiy  the 
first  king  of  Egypt ;  but  then,  thia  Osiris  hllYBg  had 
the  names  ofseveral  of  their  gods  given  to  him  inaAef* 
ag<\s,  all  that  was  believed  of  these  was  added  hi  my* 
^hology  to  his  history.  Thus  Osiris,  having  had  the 
name  of  the  mooti  given  to  him,  and  it  being  belirrcd 
that  the  moon  completed  its  course  in  twenly^igfct 
days;  and  that  after  the  full,  she  decreases^  and 
is  dimiuishcd  by  some  potent  cause  fpr.  finuteca 
days  togethi^r ;  they  called  the  moon  Osiris,  the  canse 
of  itscU^reasc*  Typho,  and  they  tell  this  story  :  thai 
(>yiri(i  resigned  twenty-eight  yettxs,  and  was  killed,  by 

■  '■  ■  ™  III      i^fa^— — — — ^— i^^iSig^^S 

'  Hut.  lib.  1. 
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TfjfiiOj  trh6  ptAM  him  iuta  fbatteeh  pii^D.*  I^bikib'- 
itiihiik  they  call  the  dement  of  water  by  thh  name  iif 
CMHt,  and  fh)!ii  liehc^  they  raiie  many  flibleift.  Oil- 
'th  ii  waiter,  and  by  coniMsquefice  mobtute.  ttcat  \k 
calted  Apophis,  atid  »aid  to  be  the  brother  of  Sol^  or 
msrly  related  to  the  lun  or  fire.  Jo  gutter  \a  the  cftuie 
of  all  animal  or  vegetable  lijh;  and  the  j!dyth6t 
or  fkbib  runs  thtis  :  ApophU  the  brother  of  S6l  made 
iMr  against  Jupiter,  but  Osiris  assisted  Jupiter;  i.e. 
'Heat  would  pa^ch,  dry  ^P^  and  wither  every  thin|f 
living,  but  that  moisture  affords  a  supply  against  it.^ 
Sometimes  Osiris  is  the  river  Nile^  his  wife  isis  it  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  U  tendered  fhtitfhl  by  thfe 
overflnwingi  of  that  river.  Onu  is  .the  legitimate 
iltM  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  i.  e.  is  the  prodaet  of  tile 
land  6f  Egypt,  caused  by  the  floods  of  the  river  Nile. 
Typli<)»  is  put  for  heat,  Nephthe  is  the  high  hiJids  Which 
the  floods  of  Nile  seldom  reach,  and  Is  isiid  to  }^ 
Typho*8  wif(^,  because  they  are  commonly  parched 
whh  heat.  If  the  floods  ot  Nile  happen  at  aAy 
time  to  reach   these    high  lands  ;    then  there  com-  y    , 

moifly  grow  upon  them  some  few  water-plants  caused 
by  the  inundation,  and  those  they  reckon  an  uncom- 
mon product,  and  call  them  Anubis;  and  they  hitit 
all  this  in  the  following  fkblc.  They  say  Osiris  begat 
of  his  wife  Isis  a  legitimate  child  called  Orus;  and 
that  he  committe<l  adultery  with  Nephthe  the  wife  of 
Typho,  and  had  by  her  the  bastard  Anubis.'    'I'hey 
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^  PluUrch  ibid. ^).  36 1.  >  Id.  ibid. 
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sometiiiies  carry  on  this  feble  still  further;  and  tell  w 
that  Tjpho  found  out  the  adultery,  killed  Oairis, 
pulled  his  body  into  twenty-six,  sometimes  in  twoily- 
eight  pieces,  put  them  into  a  chest,  and  threw  theoL  info 
the  sea ;  i.  e.  the  heat  and  warm  weather  dried  apflie 
floods  of  the  Nile,  in  96  or  28  days,  and  his  stieui 
was  received  and  swallowed  up  in  the  sea,  until  the 
time  that  the  Nile  flows  again.  Then  they  sqr.  Us 
found  the  body  of  her  husband  Osiris,  conquered  Ty* 
pho,  i.  e.  the  hot  and  dry  weather ;  and  thus  they  go 
on  without  end  of  either  fancy  or  fable.  Sometincs 
they  affirm  that  Typho  had  been  a  red  man,  and  Osiris 
a  black  one ;  not  intending  to  describe  the  penoas  cf 
either,  but  giving  hints  of  some  of  their  opinioiis 
about  the  elements  of  fire  and  water. '^  Osiris  is  aoiBe* 
times  the  moon,  Isis  the  earth,  Orus  the  firoits  of  tka 
earth,  Anubis  the  horizon,  and  Nephthe  the  puts  of 
the  globe  which  lie  beneath  it.  Sometimes  all  thest 
names  are  applied  to  stars,  and  the  greater  lights  of 
heaven,  and  correspondent  fthXt^  framed  lo  ezpite 
what  their  philosophy  dictated  about  them.  I  migfct 
enlarge  fiere  very  copiously,  but  1  would  only  give  a 
specimen  of  what  may  be  met  with,  if  the  reader 
Jhinks  fit  to  pursue  this  subject.  I  am  sensible,  <1»»^ 
(such  a  theology  as  this  must  in  our  age  appear  lidi- 
<  culous  and  extravagant :  but  I  would  remark,  thai  it 
/  was  instituted  by  men  who  were  universally  adaaiicd 
^  in  their  day  for  the  greatest  Jewiing.  It  was  ac- 
counted  no  small  attainment,  for  a  person  to  be  fearacrf 


^  Platarch.  Ub.  d«  Iside  et  Qsirida. 
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in  the  learning  of  the  Egjfptimn  /  and  I  might  tdd^ 
upon  whai  Plato  and  Plutarch  haya  oflinwd  in  fltyonr 
and  defence  of  the  Egyptian  supentitfamti  that  if  wa 

^^jponAuIt  biitoryi  we  thall  And,  that  there  ii  nothing  to 
waak,  extravagant  or  ridionloni,  bnt  man  eren  of  tba 
itit  parti,  and  eminent  for  their  natural  itrength  of 
mderitanding,  have  been  deoeivad  to  embrace  and^^^^ 

^..UMbnd  it.    And  from  Plutarch  it  is  abundantly  eri* 
denti  that  (hey  fell  into  these  erron^  not  by  paying 
too  great  a  deference  to  tradittooi  and  pretended  rere* 
littoi  s  but  even  by  attempting  to  let  up  what  they 
thought  a  reaionable  icheme  of  rellgioni  diitinct  ftom^ 
m  in  oppoeition  to,  what  tradition  had  handed  down 
to  ttem.    If  we  look  back  and  make  a  Mr  enquiry/ 
we  muit  certainly  allow,  that  reaaon  in  theie  eariy 
(imeii  without  the  aMiitance  of  rereUtira,  was  not 
likely  to  offer  any  thing  but  lupentitfami  trifles ;  for  the 
ftame  and  course  of  nature  was  not  tuftoiently  undef^ 
ftood,  to  make  men  masters  of  true  philosophy.    It 
seems  easy  to  us  to  demonstrate  the  being  and  attrl* 
bates  of  God  by  reason,  fVom  the  works  of  his  crea* 
tion ;  but  we  understand  all  the  hints  given  by  the  in* 
spired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  whteh  are  pro* 
per  to  lead  us  to  a  right  sense  of  these  things,  much 
better  than  any  of  them  were  undertood  by  tho  ancitat 
philosophers  of  the  heathen  world  t  and  hf  improv- 
ing upon  these  hints,  we  are  arrived  at  truer  notions 
of  the  works  of  Gon*s  hands,  than  they  were  masters 
of.    Biit  until  men  could  arrive  at  such  true  phltoso* 
phy,  the  only  certain  way  they  had  to  know  the  <»«/- 
eible  thingi  of  God^  even  hit  Ulvi$ible  power  mid 
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Godhead^  in  nil  of^s  from  the  creation  of  the  irorM, 
teas  roif  iroi9)/[A«fft|  i.  c.  hj/  th^  things  which  he  had 
dono;'  n ml  the  heathen  nations  wnr  without  cxcunty 
because  Got)  had  sufficiently  manifestiHl  himself  thi» 
y/r\yf  if  instead  of  seeking  after  false  phihwopby,  thej 
would  have  attended  to  what  lie  had  reveAleil  to  then. 
They  might  have  known  hjf  faith^  that  the  worbb 
tccrc  framed  6y  the  ta^ord  of  Goo^  so  that  the  tkiagM 
which  arc  secn^  were  not  made  hj/  those  thinge  whkk 
do  appear;""  i.  o,  tliey  were  tlie  work»  not  of  TitiUe 
causes,  but  of  an  invisible  agent.  But  when^  inttoul 
of  adhering  to  what  jiad  Iuhui  revoaW<l  aboiU  these 
matters,  they  imagined  that  they  might  profeee  them^ 
selves  wise  enough  to  find  out  these  truths  ir\  m  better 
manner,  by  reason  and  philosophy;  thejf  became 
foottj  and  ehanffcd  the  glorj/  of  the  incamifiibte 
Goo  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  ma$i^  and 
to  hirdsi  and  four-footed  beasts^  and  creeping  $king$.* 
They  took  the  lights  of  Heaven  to  be  the  god$^  mkkh 
govern  the  worldp""  and  b(*UfVi\l(liem  animated  by  the 
spirits  of  famous  men,  and  consecrated  hints  and 
beasts  ami  rei>tiles  to  them,  aiid  amassed  together 
heaps  of  mythology.  Now  when  I  coiuiider  so  great 
a  genius  as  Plutarch,  gravely  pronouncing,  thatthers 
is  nothing  in  them  unreiasonable,  idle,  or  superstiUoM) 
but  that  a  good  and  moral,  or  historical,  or  philoso* 
phic-al  reason  may  be  given,  for  every  part  of  every 


'  Rom.  i.  20.        •"  Hebrews  xi.  3.  *  Rom.  I.  W. 

*  Wisdom  ziii.  1,3,3,4. 
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fable^p  I  see  plainly,  Ibat  if  God  bad  not  been  pleased, 
to  reveal  himself  to  mwi  in  ih^  first  ages,  many  thou- 
sand years  would  have  passed,  before  men  could  have 
acquired  by  reason,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
God,  as  to  obtain  any  just  sentiments  of  his  being  or^ 
worship. 

The  writers  of  antiquities  have  made  collections  of 
images  and  pictures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  in  order, 
to  get    t))^   best   light  they  could   into   the  ancicHt 
religion  of  this  people  ;  and  F.  Montfaucon  has:  taken 
great  pains  this  way.     But,  if  I  may  conjecture,  and^ 
none  can  do  more  in   this  dark  and  ii^tricate    subry 
jecty  I  suspect,  that  most  of  the  figures,  exhibited  by. 
the  learned  antiquaries  for  Egyptian  deities,  were  not^ 
designed  for  such  by  those  who  made  them.     Mostc 
of  those,    that  were  designed  for  gods,    are    com^ 
monly  but  ill  or  falsely  explained ;    and  fqw,  very 
few  of  them  of  great   antiquity,    the  greatest  part 
being  evidently  made  after  the  Greeks   and  Romans 
broke  in  upon  the  Egyptians.     It  is  indeed  true,  that 
tlie   sculpture   in   most   of  the  figures   in   Montfau- 
con's  i^ollection  seems  so  rude  and  vulgar,  as  to  in(i» 
mate  that  tliey  had  been  made  in  the  first  ahd  most 
early  times  of  carving,  before  that  art  was  brought  .to 
any   neatness  or  appearance  of  perfection.     But  the 
rudeness  of  the  sculpture  is  no  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  Egyptian  images  ;  for  Plato  expressly  tells  us^  that 
it  was  a  rule  amongst  their  statuaries,  to  imitate  thcf 
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antique  shapes  of  the  ancient  patterns,  and  that  the 
carvers  were  by  law  restrained  from  all  attempts  which 
looked  like  innovation.   The  art  of  carving  being  thus 
limited,  was  never  carried  to  any  perfection  ;  but,  as 
the  same  author  renuirks,  their  most  modem  statues 
were  as  ill  shapdd,  as  poorly  carved,  and  as  uncouth 
in  figure,  as  those  of  the  greatest  antiquity.^    How« 
ever,   the  chief  reason  for  thinking   that  the  idics 
which  are  now  described  as  gods  of  Egypt,  are  ib(h 
dem,  is,  that  most  of  them  are  of  human  shape ;  and 
we  find  by  universal  consent  of  all  good  writers,  that 
the  ancient  Egyptian  images  were  not  of  this  sort.   As 
they  had  'sacred  animals  dedicated  to  their  aeveial 
gods,  so  the  images  of  these  were  their  idob.    A 
Hawk  was  their  ancient  image  for  Osiris,  a  sea^hoise 
for  Typho,  a  dog  for  Mercury,  a  cat  for  the  Moon, 
and  in  the  same  manner  other  images  of  animals  for 
other  deities;' and  this  introduced  a  practice  analogous 
to  it,  even  in  their  pictures  and  statues  of  men.    As 
they  represented  their  deities  by  the  figures  of  such 
animals  as  they  thought  exhibited  some  shadows  of 
their  divine  qualities  or  operations;  the  moon  by  a 
cat,  because  a  cat  varies  its  eye,  in  their  opinion, 
according  to  the  various  phases   of  the   moon ;  so 
they  drew  or  carved  men,  in  figures  which    might 
represent,  not  their  visage,  shape,  or  outward  form, 
but  rather  their  qualities  or  peculiar  actions.     Thus  a 

•  

^  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  9.  p.  789i 
'  Plutarch,  de  bide  &  Oiiridc. 
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sword  was  the  known  representation  of  Ochus,  *  a 
Scarabaeus  was  the  picture  of  a  courageous  warrior  ;* 
and  we  may  observe,  that  the  priests  of  Sgypt  in 
Ptolemy  Soter's  time/  about  A.  M.  3700,  were  so 
little  acquainted  with  sculptures  of  human  form,  that 
they  could  form  no  conjectures  about  Ihe  Colossus 
which  was  brought  from  Sinopc,  but  by  considcrii^g 
the  figures  of  the  animals  which  were  annexed  to  if. 
Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptian  temples 
kad  no  images,  or  none  of  human  form,  but  the  image 
of  tome  animal,  which  represented  the  object  of  theit 
worship ;  and  he  recounts  the  several  animals,  whose 
figures  were  the  respective  idols  of  particular  cities  ;* 
fbr  some  cities  paid  their  worship  before  the  images 
of  some  animals,  and  some  before  those  of  othets. ' 
Pausanias  says,  thatDanaus  dedicated  Ai;xiov  'AvoXXaivoi, 
perhaps  an  image  to  Apollo,  in  the  shape  of  a  wolf.  ^ 
He  remarks,  that  the  statue  which  was  in  the  temple 
of  this  deity,   when  he  wrote,  was  not  that  which 
Danaus  had  made;  but  was  the  workmanship  of  a 
more  modem  hand,  namely  of  Attains  the  Athenian. 
In  Attains"  days,  the  images  of  the  gods  might  be 
made  in  the  human  form ;  but  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
Strabo^s  observation,  to  think  that  the  most  ancient 
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'  Id.  ibid.  «  Id.  Ibid. 

«  Strabo.  Geograph.  lib.  17. 

'  Pausan.  in  Corinth,  lib.  t^  c«^19. 
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Delubra  had  either  no  image  at  all^  or  the  image  of 
some  beast,  for  the  object  of  worship*'    The  Israelites, 
about  the  time  of  Danaus\  setting  up  a  calf  in  the. 
wilderness,   of  which  sort  was  most  probablj   tbr 
wooden  statue,  which  Danaus  erected  to  Apollo ;.  aod 
perhaps  from  a  statue  of  thb  sort  the  ancient  Axgives 
stamped  their  coin  withawolfs head.*  F.Montfiuicaa 
has  given  the  figures  of  several  small  Egyptian  statoef 
swathed  from  head  to  foot  like  mrnnmies,  which  dis?- 
corer  nothing  but  their  faces,  and  sometimes  their 
hands  ;^  which  I  think  can  never  be  taken  for  Egjrp* 
tian  deities.    Plutarch  infocms  us,  that  they  deliaeated 
their  judges ajad  magisltrates  in  this  dress,"^  so. that  these 
were  probably  the  images  of  deceased  persons,  who 
had  borne  those  offices.    We  have  several  represen- 
tations in  the  draughts  of  the  same  learned  antiqnaryi 
which  are  said  to  be  Isis  holding,  or  giving  suck  to 
the  boy  Orus ;'  but  it  should  be  remarked,  thai  Oms 
was  not  represented  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  figure  of 
a  new-bom  child.    For  Plutarch  expressly  tells  us, 
that  a  new-bom  child  was  the  Egyptian  picture  of  the 
sun's-rising ;'  and  if  so,  why  may  we  not  suppose, 
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^  Strabo.  lib.  17,  p.  805.  »  Marsk.  Can.  p.  19^ 

^  See  Montfaucon.  Antiq.  Vol.  ii,  part  ii,  B«  i,  plate  37. 
tg.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20.     Plate  38,  fig.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0. 

'  Lib.  de  Iside  &  Osiride,  p.  355. 

*  Montfaucon.  ubi  sup.  plate 36,  fig.  3.  Plate  37, fig.  !!• 
Plate  38,  fig.  9,  10,  11. 

<  Lib.  de  Iside  &  Osirid.  p.  355.  Orus,  when  in 
later  times,  images  of  a  human  form  were  introduced^  i 
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that  these  figures  were  th6  monuments  of  some  emineat 
astronomers?  They  might  be  represented  with  the 
fiices  and  breasts  of  womeq,  to  signify,  that  the  ob« 
s9Vvations  which  they  had  made,  had  been  the  cauaei 
of  great  plenty.  They  have  commonly  some  plant 
sprouting  and  flourishing  u|X)n  their  heads;  which 
probably,  if  well  explained,  would  instruct  us^  what 
part  of  agriculture  or  planting  was  improved  by  the 
benefit  of  their  learned  observations.  One  of  them  hat 
the  head  of  a  cow,  and  a  bird's  head  upon  that*/  but  I 
think  we  are  not  to  guess  from  hence,  that  the  Egyptiam 
had  received  the  Greek  fable  about  lo,  as  the  learned 
antiquary  suggests ;  but  that  the  person  hereby  repre** 
sented  was  so  cimnent,  that  he  had  the  names  (rf*  tlvo 
deities  given  to  him.  As  Daniel  obtained  such  reputa* 
tion  in  the  court  of  Babylan,  as  to  have  a  name  given 
him,  compounded  of  the  names  of  two  of  their  deities, 
namely  Belteshazzar ;«  so  this  person,  whoever  h*e  was, 
was  so  eminent  in  Egypt,  as  to  be  called  by  the  nameir 
of  the  two  deities  put  together;  the  heads  of  whose 
sacred  animals  wore  for  that  reason  put  upon  hi« 
statue.  We  meet  with  several  figures,**  said  to  be 
designed  for  Itarpocratcs.     All  these  figures  are  re- 

represented  by  a  quite  diffVTcnt  figure. — 'Ey  KottIwto*  Ay»>^yM 

lib.  do  li»ide  &  Osiride,  p.  373. 

'  Monifauc.  ubi  sup.  plato  36,  tig*  3. 

«  Dan.  i.  7.   Sec  Vol.  i.    B.  5. 

^  Montfauc.  plate  40,  fig.  17,  18,  19,  50,  51,  55,  53,  in 
plate  41,  these  figures  aro  numerous. 
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presentations  of  young  men  with  their  finger  upon 
their  mouth,  as  a  token  of  their  silence;  but  why 
may  we  not  suppose  these  io  be  monuments  of  yomig 
£!gyptian  students,  who  died  in  their  novitiate,  m 
ficst  years,  whilst  silence,  according  to  the  aacieiil 
discipline,  was  enjoined  them  ?  There  are  a  uriety 
of  figures  of  this  sort  in  various  dresses,  and  with 
Variouss  ymbok ;  all  which,  I  imagine,  might  expitv 
the  diffisrent  attainments  and  studies  of  the  peftaos 
represented  by  them.  Jamblichus  remarks^  that  Py* 
thagoras,  when  he  rejected  any  of  his  scholars,  wbA 
after  the  five  years'  silence,  turned  them  out  of  hh 
school,  for  their  defects  and  insufficiency,  used  to 
have  statues  made  for  thero^  f&  if  they  w«re  dead.^ 
This  perhaps  might  be  the  ancient  practice  in .  ^gypt^ 
where  Pythagoras  long  studied;  and  scmie  of  the 
mages,  which  go  for  Harpocrates,  might  be  E^grp- 
tian  students  thus  dismissed  their  schools;  and  the 
defect  of  symbols  and  want  of  ornament  in  some  of 
them,  may  perhaps  distingubh  those  of  this  •ort  from 
the  other.  Plutarch  indeed  hints,  that  in.  his  tim^ 
they  bad  human  representations  of  Osiris  in  every 
city  ;*"  and  Montfaucon  gives  us  a  figure,  in  some  le* 
ipects  well  answering  to  Plutarch's  description  of 
the  statues  of  Osiris  ;^  but  if  that  be  a  statue  of  Osiris, 
it  must  be  a  modern  one^     The  omcient  image  of 

'  Jamblichus  dc  yita  Pythag. 
^  Lib.  de  Iside  &  Osiride,  p.  371* 

^  Platarch's  words  are,  ^nafi»x^    Sf  xm  4i»d|»nrifMf^v* 
'Ori^iSor  AyaX^ut  SciKX/no'iy  il^fdia^ov  rf  amSom^ 


Osiru  was  that  of  a  hawk,"  or  he  was  sometimes  re- 
presented by  the  picture  of  an  eye  and  a  scept^  i^ 
and  until  later  times,  images  and  representations  o^ 
Jbim  were  very  rare,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with  ;"*  bujt 
when  be  came  to  be  represented  in  the  human  fonn^ 
iculptures  of  him  were  common*'  Montfaucon  givcm 
UB  the  figure  of  an  animal  without  ears,  which  he 
calls  a  Cynocephalus,^  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  rer 
presentation  of  Isis.  Plutarch  '  tells  us,  that  the 
Cretans  anciently  represenied  Jupiter  in  this  moniiei; 
and  may  we  not  suppose  that  this  figure  was  aa  an- 
cient Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  that  the  Cretans  copied 
after  them  ?  I  might  enlai^ge  upon  thif  subject,  ibr  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  even  the  animal  flguref^ 
like  this  instance  I  have  mentioned,  are  commonlj 
decyphered  amiss  ;  and  that  if  the  learned  would  re- 
view their  accounts  and  collections,  and  take  the 
human  figures  for  monuments  of  famous  men,  made 
after  the  old  Egyptian  custom,  which,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  to  represent  not  tlie  man,  but  his 
character,  station,  and  honours,  which  he  attained  : 
If  the  animal  figures  were  reviewed,  if  the  Egyptian 
astronomy  could  be  examined,  and  it  could  be  deter- 
mined what  particular  stars  they  worshipped,  and 
what  birds,  beasts,  or  reptiles  were  dedicated  to  them ; 


sc 


-  Id.  ibid.  •  Id.  ibid. 

*  Id.   p.  38^.  P  n«r)a(x«  hmwwiVyScC. 

«  A.ntiq.  vol.  ii,  part  ^,  plate  43,  fig.  14»  See  c.  xtI.  ^.  5« 
'  *li:y  Kfirn  Atos   w  A^aA/aa  /md   f;(oy  «rr«t  Lib.  d^  liide  ft 

Oiirlde,  p.  381. 
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I  think,  that  we  might  obtain  accounts  mote  s^- 
viceablc  towards  Utustrating  their  ancient  histofy, 
politics  and  religion,  than  any  yet  extant.  EnteUiu 
gives  hints  of  some  ancient  representations  ;*  but  we 
find  none,  I  think,  which  much  resemble  them,  in  the 
collections  of  our  present  antiquari^.  Yet  the  He- 
retics, who  lived  about  Plutarch's  time,  in  the  second 
century,  namely  Basilides,  Satuminus,  and  Caipooras, 
who  introduced  the  Egyptian  symbols  aad  figures 
into  ther  religion,  fomied  many,  much  Vke  those 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  as  may  be  seen  by  consultiog 
Montfiiucon's  plates  of  the  gems  called  Abraxas. 
Whether  we  have  now  any  copies,  or  but  very  few, 
of  the  truly  ancient  Egyptian  idols;  whtther  the 
greatest  part  of  what  are  oflfered  to  us,  be  not  copies 
taken  from  schemes  and  forms  more  recent,  than 
even  the  times  of  Plutarch,  or  of  Eusebius ;  I  entirriy 
submit  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned. 

F.  Montfaucon  has  given  a  draught  of  a  rery  cele- 
brated piece  of  antiquity,  called  the  table  of  Isis; 


■  »i 


IK  rut  tfi/Wfo^tt^f  HAt  rtnf  ovi^^tuf  fu^tn*  3ve  tf  ^fwyii  fttmUmi  nm^ 
twt  rm  cufAM9wli^»  rtaaa^mj  Iw  fA»9wt  ivro^iva,  ^v  h  tfs  vftt^mm^ 
rotf  ^1  >iOtvit  ^foif ,  ivo  tua^n  wlt^vfAMrai  twt  rut  tityytn* . .  Kmvw  S-a 
makit  ivi  rns  xf^oAni  mli^x  Ivo:  , ,  Aiyvtsfitw  Kmp  iiwi^ffx  m  j 
w^Tt^i»^*  ttvry  itfXK^  Ki^aXrn,  •  .  .  to  w^urof  ov  ^iiotwtw  [if  j  -m  ^ 
O^tf  it^»K9s  t^M  fAo^v*  .  .  Oi  \tyvxtrioi  rov  xo^/ma*  yfrn/ftTi^i 
Vt^t^tfn  HvxXof  atfoH^n  tun  Wftmot  ^a^ma^uvi  not  /M0«f  nrt^u  ^^' 
0^19  ttfXKOfM^foif'  xou  TO  Wat  ax,nfjiaus  ro  wa^  n/juf  Bnrm*  wn  f^^'*' 
xvxAoy  KoaiMt    f4.tivuoy7if,  rov  ^t   /xfao»  O^iv  cvttiStKot  rrrov 

^aufxotx  ^tfAatttoiUr . . .  .Euscb.  Pricp.  Erang.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 


which  was  a  table  made  of  brass ^  almost  fotit  fejiiloAgj 
and  of  pretty  near  the  same  breadth.     The  ^bund- 
work  was  a  black  enamel,  curioxislj  filled  with  silver 
plates  inlaid,    which   represented   figures  of  varloun 
sorts,  distinguished  into  several  chsses  and  copart- 
ments,    and    decyphered  by    various    hietogfyphic^ 
interspersed.     This  table  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon artificer,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  taken  and 
plundered   by   the  army  of  Oharles  V.  about  the 
year  1537 ;  ayd  was  sold  by  him  to  cardinal  Bembo, 
at  whose  death  it  came  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and 
was  kept  as  a  valuable  rarity  by  the  princes  of  that 
house,  until  the  year  1630,  when  the  towh  and  palace 
of  Mantua  were  plundered  by  the  emperOr^s  general, 
who  carried  ojfF  an  immente  treasure  of  ouriosittes, 
which  the  princes  of  this  house  had  collected ;  and 
among  the  rest  this  table  of  Isis;  the  original  of  which  * 
having  never  been  found  since  this  time,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  broken   in  pieces  by  some  person  into 
whose  hand  sitiniglit  fall ;  who,  not  uiiderstanding  what 
it  was,  might  think  the.  sjilver  plates  which  were  inlaid, 
to  be  the  only  valuable  parts  of  it,  and  therefore  brake 
it  for  the  sake  of  ihem.     Pignorius  gave  the  world  a 
draught,  and  an  account  of  this  table,  in  a  book  by 
him  published   at  Amsterdam  A,  D,  1670;  and  from 
his  draught   Montfaucon  has   taken  the  copy,  which 
h(»  has  given  n.s.     The  table  of  Isis  is  said  to  be  so 
so  called,  because  it  represents  the  form  and  mysteries 
of  the  goddess  Isis ;'  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  yetj 

^  Montfuuc.  Antiq.  yoI.  i.  part  li,  b.  ii,  b.  i. 
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writers  who  express  the  greatest  inclination  to  repre* 
sent  Isis  as  the  chief  and  principal  goddess,  upon  ac- 
count of  representing  whom  the  whole  table  was  c<»n- 
posed,  cannot  but  acknowledge  it  contained  ^^  all  the 
divinities  of  Egypt  of  every  kind ;  and  that  it  might 
properly  be  called  a  general  tabic  of  the  religion  and 
superstitions  of  Egypt."  *"  F.  Montfaucon  acknow- 
ledges, that  no  one  can  determine,  whether  this 
table  represents  some  history  of  the  EgyptiaTi  gods, 
or  some  obscure  system  of  the  religion  of  that  coun- 
try ;  or  of  the  ceremonies  of  that  religion,  or  some 
moral  instruction,  or  many  of  these  together.  And 
Pignorius  was  so  far  from  being  confident,  that 
he  could  sufficiently  explain  this  table,  that  h« 
confessed)  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  design 
of  it,  nor  know  the  certain  signification  of  its 
several  parts ;  that  he  only  pretended  to  venture  to 
make  some  conjectures  about  it,  but  could  not  say, 
that  he  had  hit  the  design  of  the  composer;  that  both 
these  learned  men  leave  room  for  any  one  to  conjecture 
about  it  as  they  did,  without  incurring  censure  £n 
differing  from  them.  Now  if  I  may  take  this  liberty, 
I  suppose,  1.  That  this  table  was  not  made  until  after 
genuflexion  was  used  in  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
deities.  This  custom  began  pretty  early;  the  wor* 
shippers  of  Baal,  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  bowed  the 
knees  to  Baal,''  and  this  practice  of  kneeling  was  used, 
before  this  time  by  the  true  worshippers. of  Go]>«. 

"  Montfauc.  Antiq.  vol.  1.  part  3,  b.  Sj  c.  U 
«  1  Kingi  zix.  18. 
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Solomon  kneeled    down  upon  his  knees,   when  lie 
prayed  at  the  dedication  of  the  tetffple;^  and  this 
posture  of  worship  is  mentioned  Psalm  xcv.  ver.  6.* 
At  what  time  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  heatlien 
worship  I  cannot  say ;  but  we  fihd  in  the  border  round 
the  table  of  Isis,  no  less  than  nineteen  persons  in  this 
posture  of  adoration.     2.  We  find  no  one  person  in 
this  posture  in  the  table  itself:  all  the  figures  in  the 
tsbte,  arc  either  standing,  or  sitting,  or  in  a  moving 
pasture.     3.  In  the  border  all  the  images  that  kneel, 
dre '  represented  as  paying    their  worship    to    some 
wiimal-figure.     There  is  not  one  instance  or  repre- 
sentation of  this  worship  paid  to  an  image  of  human 
form,  either  on  tlie  border,  or  in  the  table.    4,  The 
several  animals  represented  in  the  border,  as  receiving 
worship  frorti  tlieir  adorers,  agree  very  nearly,  both 
in  number  and  shape,  with  the  several  animals  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,    Plutarch,    Eusebius,   and  other 
writers,  as  the  objects  of  worship  in  the  several  cities 
of  Egypt.'    5.  The  human  figures  in  the  table  are 
distinguished  by  the  animal  representation  of  some 
deity   annexed    to,    or    put    over    or    under   them. 
6.  There  are  five  figures  in  the  table,  of  a  human 
form  described  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  two  of  them 
very  remarkable,  one  of  which  has  the  head  of  an 
Ibis,   and  the  other  of  a  hawk;   but  figures  of  the 
same  form  are  represented  in  the  border  of  the  table 

y  Chap.  viii.  54.     2  Chron.  vi.  13, 
"Strabo.  lib.  17.  Piut.  lib.  de  Isid.  &  Osirid,  Eussb.  d« 
^''ap.  Evaiig.  ia  rar.  loc.  Herodot.  lib.  2,  &c. 
Vol.  n.  c  e 
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on  their  knees^  a$  worshipping  some  animal  figuio 
placed  before  ^lem.  The  human  picture  with  the 
hawk's  head  is  represented  to  worship  a  sort  of 
Scarabeus,  which  with  the  head  of  the  Ibis  is  reprfr^ 
rented  as,  worshipping  the  Apis,  or  Bull.  These 
several  observations  must  occur  to  any  one,  who  caxV" 
fully  views  and  compares  the  several  parts  oi  H^ 
table;  and  from  these  observations  it  appears  moit 
probable,  I.  That  the  border  round  about  the  table 
exhibits  the  several  sacred  animals  worshipped  ii 
Egypt  when  this  tabl^  was  made,  with  ^heir  respective 
priests  paying  worship  to  them.  II.  The  table  itself 
represents  the  several  priests  of  some  of  these  deities 
in  their  different  habits,  performing  not  actual  wor- 
ship, but  so9ie  other  offices  of  their  ministratians. 
The  animal-figures  annexed  to  them,  point  put  of 
what  particular  gods  they  were  respectively  the 
priests;  and  most  probably  the  hieroglyphics  and 
sacred  letters  inscribed  to  each  of  them  would  teU  us, 
if  we  could  read  them,  what  particular  office  of 
their  n^inistration  they  are  described  as  performing. 
III.  The  figures  delineated  in  the  sitting  posture, 
(like  figures  to  which  are  in  the  border  represented  in 
postures  of  worship  to  particular  animals)  seem  to  me 
to  be  designed  for  monuments  of  some  eminent  priests, 
who  had  images  made  in  honour  of  their  memory 
when  dead ;  which  images  might  perhaps  upon  some 
occasions  be  carried  in  processions,  and  are  therefore 
here  delineated.  The  Ibis  and  hawk's  head,  fizecL 
upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  them,  was,  according  to 
the  ancient  usage  of  representation,  not  the  person 
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the  men  9  but  tibe  digfiity,  or  iKiocNif s  ^hkli ,  tiiejr  At- 
tained. These  two  persons^were  honoured  with  tih^ 
names  of  the  gods,  whose  Mored  jymbols^  or  animal 
figures,  were  fpr  that  reaAon  put  upon  Ifaeni.  JV,.  F. 
Montfaycon  wanders. unaccpuntably  from  theapparei^t 
meaning  of  this  table,  in  nippoting  many  of  the  human 
figures  to  be  Isis  and  Osiris  presenting  goblets,  and 
birds  and  staves  to  one  another;  wh^n.  no  ancient 
l^riters  hint  any  sort  of  ajccounts,  that  they  were  ey«r 
represented  as  engaged  in  such  trifling. intercourse$i 
and  when  all  those  figures  may  beitter.  be.^aupposedlo 
bedifierent  priests,  employed  in  different  offices  c^nil 
ministrations  oi*  their  religion.  Y •  li  4oes  not  appear 
from  this  table,  that. the  Egyptians. vTorsfaippe^  an/ 
idols  of  human  shape,  at  tiie  time  'T^eO;  this  .tab)e 
was  composed ;  but  rather  on  the  contrary.,  all  the 
images  herein  represented,  before  whioh  B^ny  persons 
arc  described,  in  postures  of  adoration^  ,beii^  jjins 
figures  of  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes;  this  table  setms  to 
have  been  delineated,  before  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
the  images  of  men  and  women,  which  was*  the  last  and 
lowest  step  9f  their  idolatry. 

From  what  I  have  offered  about  the  .several  steps, 
^hich  the  Egyptians  took  in  the  progress  of  their 
supcrstitionH  and  idolatry,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine 
what  their  religion  was,  when  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  or 
Danaus  left  Egypt;  and  consequently  what  religiqn 
or  deities  these  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece.  The  Egyptians  h%d  dedicated 
sacred  animals  to  their  sidereal  deities,  before  these 
■»«n  left  them :  call  their  other  innovations  were  more 

c  c  2 
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modern,  and  conseqoently  these  men  carried  tUi 
practice  with  them  intri  foreign  countries.  Tha 
Greeks,  in  the  first  days  of  their  idolatry,  ivior- 
shipped,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  the  sun,  moon^  stui, 
and  elements.*  In  after«ages  they  worshipped  heio- 
gods,  but  these  not  until  alxmt  the  time  of  Homer. 
Herodotus  says  expressly,  that  Hesiod  and  Homer  Jb« 
troduccd  these  deities;^  I  think  them  sooMlliiiig 
earlier,  but  not  much.  The  Greeks  worshipped 
their  gods  without  any  images  of  any  sort,  until  ^Aor 
Oenotrus  the  son  of  Lycaon  led  bis  colony  info  Italy;' 
and  agreeably  hereto,  Pausanias  remarks  of  tome 
very  ancient  Delubra,  which  he  saw  at  HaUartoi,  a 
city  of  Bocotia,  that  they  had  no  sort  of  inugies.' 
Lycaon  the  father  of  Oenotrus  was  conlemponry 
with  Cecrops,  the  first  of  the  travellers  wiio  came 
from  Egypt  into  Greece ; '  and  most  probably  Daaans, 
the  hist  of  them,  introduced  the  image  of  a  wdf,  §at 
tlic  direction  of  his  worship  to  Apollo  Lycins;'  40 
that  from  all  these  circumstances  it  is  very  plain,  that 
the  images  of  animals  were  at  first  set  up  as  idob  in 
Greece*,  much  about  the  time  of  and  by  the  directioa 
of  these  men.  As  the  Israelites  made  a  calf  in  Uoreb 
similar  to  their  patterns,  soon  after  Moses  had  led 
them  out  of  Egypt,  about  A.  M.  S513;  so  abootthis 
time  the  Greeks  were  led  into  the  same  sort  of  idohtiyi 
by  the  Egyptian  travellers,  who  came  to  live  amoogit 


•  Plato  in  Cratylo.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  9,  c.  5S« 

•  Sec  Tol.  j.  book  ▼.  '  Pausan.  in  Bceotids,  c*  5S. 

•  Pautan.  m  Arcadlcii,  c.2.    '  Id.  in  CorintUacis,  a.  !•• 
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them.  Dnnnui  taught  them  to  worship  Apollo,  i.  e«) 
the  iuii)  ill  tlic  form  of  a  wdf;  and  it  b  very  prdbahli 
that  hn  gave  them  the  imagea  of  other  animala  for  the. 
worNhip  or  other  delticii.*  Pltitaroh  telli  u«,  that  the  - 
Grecka  unciontljr  mode  a  bull  for  the  image  of  Bac*. 
chui;*  undth^  modem  images  of  their  godi|  made, 
after  tlioir  horot^n  were  deifyed,  and  human  forma  in- 
troduc<Hl,  tmvo  comtnouly  auoh  aymbola  of  birdai 
beaata,  or  Mxen  ttuiicxed|  aa  to  hint  what  tboir  aacred 
animals  were,  whoNo  flgurea  were  made  uae  of  in  their 
worahip,  l>f*rore  iliey  came  to  be  repreaeiited  by  human 
imagea.  The  vofflo  waa  the  bird  of  the  Grwchui 
Jupiter,  the  iieacoc^k  of  Juno,  the  owl  of  Minervai 
the  dolphin  or  Nciuliorae  waa  aacred  to  Neptune,  the 
ram,  the  coc^.k,  luul  other  animala  to  Mercury  i  and 
the  iroof(ca'or  thf*Nn  and  other  animala  were  undoubt* 
edly  made  une  of  at  first  aa  idola  in  the  worahip  o£ 
the  reapeciive  deities  to  whom  they  belonged,  Inatead 
of  imageit  of  ihoNo  deiiieN,  In  later  agca,  when  the 
imagea  of  their  ^ods  were  mode  in  human  ahapea, 
then  tlie  figureN  of  their  sacred  animala  were  annexed 
aa  aymbolN ;  nnd  ho  wc  commonly  now  find  them,  ia 
the  atatucN  or  drnnghts  we  have  of  these  deitiea.  Ai 
true  religion  mxn  at  first  (me  and  the  aame  in  all  the 
world ;  which  it  certainly  would  not  have  been,  hac) 
it  not  been  nt  first  aiipoluted  by  positive  diroctiona 
from  GoD)  and  express  revelation;  so  men  in  all 
nations  upon  earth  defaced  and  corrupted  thU  uni- 
versal religion,  by  steps  and  degrees  very  much  the 
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same.  Animal  figures  were  introdaced  into  the 
idolatry  of  moj^  nations,  and  I  might  add  inanimate 
ones  too.  The  EgjiAlans  represented  Osiris  by  a 
sceptre,  the  Greeks  anciently  represented  Juno  hj 
the  ^  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  Castor  and  Pollux  by  two 
cross-beams;  and  Ciemfms  Alexandrinus  remarks  from 
Varro,  that  the  ancient  Romans,  before  they  had 
learned  to  give  to  their  gods  human  shapes,  wor- 
shipped a  spear  instead  of  an  image  of  Mars.' 

It  is  generally  represented,  that  Cecrops,  Cadmm, 
and  Danaus,  built  temples  in  the  several  coontries 
where  they  travelled ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  ariiiiis 
from  a  careless  reading  of  what  the  ancient  writen 
remark  concerning  them.  The  Latin  trtuislator  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  .says,  that  Danaus  l)uilt  a  temple  io 
Minerva  at  Rhodes,  and  that  Cadmus  obliged  hinuelf 
by  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  Neptune ;  but  Diodorus 
himM^lf  Mays  no  such  thing;  his  expression  ii,  thit 
they  iipvdotvlo  is^ov^  not  built  a  temple,  but  appointed 
or  dedicated  a  place  of  worship.  Thus  the  author 
himself  explains  it,  by  telling  us  how  Cadmos  per- 
formed his  vow,  haffc^deis  iipv<jaro  rsf^sif^;^  upon  hif 
being  preserved,  he  ^t  out  a  piece  of  ground  for  the 
place  of  the  worship  of  the  god  who  had  praaentd 
him.'      He  did  something  like  what  Jacob  did  it 


*»  Sec  vol.  i.  b.  ▼.  p.  310.  '  Clem.  Alex.  Cohortat. 

ad  Gcntcs.  p.  41.  Edit.  Oxon.         ^  Dio.  Sic.  lib.  ?.  p.  Sf9. 

1  The  strict  and  proper  signification  of  the  word  rtiumtj 
deriYed  from  ri/AVAf,  ii,  a  part  or  portion  of  land  seiMuated 
•r  set  apart  for  soma  sacred  use. 
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Bethel,"  when  he  set  up  the  pillar,  and  poared  oil 
upon  the  top  of  it,  ahd  made  a  row,  thdt  that  plilce 
should  be  God's  house.  Jacob  did  hot  design  to  erect 
any  building  in  that  place;  but  only  meant,  that  he 
would  come  to  worship  there ;  which  the  ancients  in 
these  days  did,  not  in  temples,  but  in  groves,  orkt 
altars  erected  in  the  open  air,  or  in  spaces  df  grdui^d 
iilarked  out  and  inclosed  for  that  purpose;  and  of 
this  sort  were  the  ancient  re/u.syii  df  the  heathens. 
Temples  were  far  more  modern  than  the  days  of  Qe« 
crops,  Cadmus,  or  Danaus*  Moded  obslertes  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  frequently  built  altars 
wherever  they  fixed  their  habitation^ ;  and  agns^abli 
to  this  ancient  practice,  Eu!jebius  says  df  Cedrbjisi 
that  he  raised  an  altar  at  Athens,**  and  t<re  meet  Irlth 
this  practice  amongst  the  first  inhabitants  of  Gt^ce; 
They  are  said  to  have  erected  these  .•3a;/xoi,  i.  e.  altaii^ 
in  aU  parts  of  their  country,  as  ii  ii  remarked  by 
Pausanias;  and  I  believe  I  may  add  that  we  have  hoi 
one  passage  in  any  good  writer  of  sufficient  autho* 
rity  to  induce  us  to  think,  that  there  were  any  templfes 
in  the  world  before  the  Jewish  taberiiacle  was  erected  j 
or  before  it  was  known  that  the  Jews  were  directed  iii 
build  a  temple,  when  they  should  be  settled  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  theif 
God  should  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there.^ 
We  may  indeed  meet  with  the  word  N«o*  in  Pailsa* 
nias,  and  in  Homer,  and  in  divers  other  writers;  and 
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if  we  always  translate  that  word  temple,  as  we  com- 
monly do,  it  may  mislead  us  to  think  temples  much 
more  ancient  than  they  really  were ;  but  we .  may  rcr 
mark,  from  Pausanias,  that  the  word  N<xof  wasr  at  first 
used,  as  the  word  beth^  or  house,  in  Hebrew,  and 
did  not  always  signify  a. structure  or  a  temple,  bat 
only  a  place  set  apart,  for  God's:  worship.  Thw 
Jacob  called  the  place  where  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
Beth-el,  or  the  house  of  God  ;  ^  and  thus  the  temples 
or  Naot  at  Haliartus,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  wene 
open  to  the  air;  they 'were  only  inclosures  set  apart 
for  the  worship  of  their  gods,  but  were  not  coreied 
buildings  or  temples.  "^  When  the  heathen  nationi 
first  built  temples,  they  were  but  small  and  of  mean 
figure,  probably  designed  only  to  defend  the  image 
of  their  idol  from  the  weather,  and  to  lay  up  the  in* 
struments  which  were  used  in  the  perfomumoe  of  their 
sacrifices.  The  house  of  Dagon  amongst  the  Phi- 
listines was,  I  believe,  of  this  sort; '  and  thus  we  are 
told,  that  there  was  a  small  temple  at  Rome  made  in 
the  early  ages  for  the  reception  of  the  *  Trojan  Penatei* 
Certainly  temples  made  no  great  figure  in  Homer*! 
time ;  for  if  they  had,  he  would  have  given  ns  at 
least  one  description  of  a  temple,  in  some  part 
either  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  Before  VirgiPs  time 
they  were  built  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence ; 
and  accordingly  he  has  described  Dido's  bmlding  a 


P  Gen.  xxTiii.  22.  «  Pausan.  in  Boeoticis,  c.  83. 

'  1  Sam.  V.  2.  "  Dionys.  Halicarnass.    Antiq. 

Horn.  lib.  i.  c.  68. 
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temple^  to  Juno  at  Carthage  vfhh  all  imaginable 
elegance.  Homer  would  not  have  lost  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  great  genius  upon  so  grand  a  subject, 
if  temples  liad  in  his  days  made  a  figure  which  could 
possibly  have  shone  in  his  poem.  The  ti^e  worship- 
pers of  God,  at  first  worshipped  in  the  open  fieldS| 
and  so  did  the  ancient  and  first  idolaters.  Abraham 
set  apart  a  place  for  his  private  addresses ;  he  planted 
a  grove  in  Beersheba^  and  called  there  on  the  name 
of  the  LoitDy  the  everlasting  God  ;"  and  after  this 
pattern  groves  were  much  in  use  in  all  the  idolatrous 
nations,  and  rsfAivn  alloltments  of  ground,  or  sacred 
fields  or  inclosures  in  every  country  for  the  worship 
of  their  several  gods.  When  the  Jews  were  come 
out  of  Egypt,  and  Gon  had  nppointe<^them  a  move- 
able temple  or  tabernacle,  the  heathen  nations  imitated 
this  too.  Thus  wc  read  of  a  portable  temple  or  taber«* 
uacle  made  to  Moloch  ;*  and  when  it  came  to  be 
known,  that  the  Israelites  were  to  build  a  house  to  their 
Goo,  when  they  should  be  settled  in  their  land  ;  then 
the  heathen  nations  began  to  build  houses  to  their 
deities,  and  Dagon  the  god  of  the  Philistines  had  a 
bouse,  into  which  the  ark  of  God,  when  it  was  taken 
in  battle,  was  carried  in  the  days  of  Eli  ;^  but  these 
bouses  of  their  gods  were  not  large  until  after  Solo- 
mon's time.  After  he  had  built  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  the  pattern  which  David -had 
given  him;'  foreign  kings  by  degrees  began  to  copy 
after  him,  and  endeavoured  to  build  temples  with 

'  iEneid.  1.  «  Gen,  xxl  33.        "^  Acts  vii.  43. 

'  1  Samuel  V.  2.  *  1  Ghron.  zxyUi.-ll)  If. 


|rreat  splendor  and  magnificence ;  bnt  when  Solomoi 
was  to  bnild  his  temple,  it  is  evident  from  his  own 
words,  that  the  heathen  temples  were  not  near  so  hxgt 
and  magnificent  as  his  design.  l%e  house  which  I 
buildy  said  he,  is  great ;  for  great  is  our  Ood  above 
all  gods.*  His  design  exceeded  all  other  plans^  l»  the 
God  he  worshipped  was  superior  to  the  heathen  idds. 
I  am  sensible  that  Dr.  Spencer  has  endeavdiiTed  to 
prove,  that  both  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  lempki 
were  erected  in  imitation  of  the  places  of  worship 
made  use  of  by  the  heathen  nations ;  but  whoeret 
shall  take  the-  pains  to  consider  what  this  leiinied 
writer  has  offered  upon  this  subject,  will  be  sinprised 
that  he  could  be  satisfied  with  such  slender  proo6  in 
favour  of  his  opinion.  But  Dr.  Speacet*8  dadiqf 
hypothesis,  of  which  what  he  offisrs  about  feinpltt  is 
only  a  part,  is  an  unaccountable  niistake-  for  a  writer 
of  so  great  learning  to  fall  into ;  and  what  he  has 
produced  in  the  several  parts  of  his  laborkras  woik, 
will  ^[yundantly  convince  every  one^  who  will  take 
the  pains  duly  to  weigh  aind  •  consider  the  seven! 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  authorities  cited  by  Um, 
that  no  learning  can  Sufficiently  prove,  that  the  JeiAA 
religion  was  derived  from  the  customs  and  prseCicef 
t>f  the  heathen  nations.  On  the  contrary,  most  ef  Hnb 
citations  upon  this  subject  wilt  evidence  in  at  mnA 
clearer  manner,  that  a  great  part  of  the  heKfliett  ce- 
remonies and  practices  was  introduced  inti^  Aeir 
worship  and  religion,  in  imitation  of  what  Goi>  had 
by  revelation  appointed  to  his  servants. 

•  i  Chron.  ii.  §. 
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WK  IriY  ilir  rhildrcn  of  Israel  undor  difflcultion  in 
Egypt,  diNfr(*MN(Ml  by  all  pomiiblo  meaiuren  which  the 
king  could  take  to  kocp  thc^mlow;  In  which  time  of 
tbU  afniciion  IVIon(*n  vim  born.  Ilii  mother  hid  him 
for  throe  nioiithn,  *  and  when  nhe  could  conceal  him 
no  long<*r,  nor  boar  (ho  ih<nightfi  of  having  him  thrown 
into  iho  ri vor ;  Nbc  xnmh  a  Nort  of  clioitt  or  btukot,  put  th# 
infltnt  into  it,  and  set  it  among  the  bullruNhoii  near 
the  l)ank  oftlir  tivor,  and  there  l(*flt  it  to  G<)D*ii  provi- 
dence. The  king'n  dau/^htor  came  to  the  river,  beard 
the  cbiUI  cry,  (^xamini'd  the  baikct,  and  wai  utruck 
with  the  diglit  oftho  wooping  infant,  and  determined 
to  proRorve  it.  Moson*  Hinter  utood  at  domo  dbtanoe  to 
i«o  what  would  bocojnie  of  him;  and  upon  the  prlucoM 
being  inclined  to  take  caro  of  him,  ihe  mixed  with 
ber  attondantN,  and  olfered  to  procure  it  fit  nurge  for 
Ihe  child.    The  princeNn  liked  the  propoial|  and  the 
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girl  hereupon  called  Moses'  own  mother,  to  whom  the 
princess  put  him  out  to  nurse.  Thus  by  a  wonderful 
providence  Moses  was  preserved,  and  nursed  by  hi< 
own  mother  for  a  time,  but.  afterwards  taken  to  court, 
and  educated  there  by  the  favour  of  the  princess  as  her 
own  son;  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,^ and  became  a  man  of  great  eminence  amongst 
them ;  was  made  general  and  leader  of  their  armies, 
and  fought  some  battles  with  great  conduct  and  suc- 
cess. ^  The  princess  had  no  children,  nor  the  kiiig  her 
fether  any  male-heir,  and  it  is  thought  that  she  adopted 
Moses  for  her  son,  and  that  her  Father  designed  him 
to  be  king  of  Egypt ;  ^  but  Moses  declined  this  ad« 
Tancment,  as  a  scheme  which  would  deprive  him,  and 
his  posterity,  of  the  blessings  which  God  had  pro* 
mised  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  who  were  to  be  but  stiaii- 

^  Acts  Tii.  22.  *  Josephus  Antiq.  Jud«  lib.  c*  %•  10* 

^  Josephus  relates,  that  the  princess  having  no  child, 
iidopted  Moses,  and  brought  him  whilst  a  child  to  her 
father,  and  admiring  both  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and 
the  promising  appearance  of  a  genius  in  him,  wished  he 
would  appoint  him  to  be  his  succesior,  if  she  should  have 
no  children.  That  the  king  hereupon  in  a  pleasant  humour 
put  his  crown  upon  the  child's  head ;  and  that  Moses  took 
it  off,  and  laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  there  played  with 
it,  and  turned  it  about  with  his  feet.  One  of  the  priests, 
who  attended  thought  his  actions  ominous,  and  was  earnest 
io  have  him  killed,  as  a  person,  who  would  be  fatally 
mischievous  to  the  Egyptian  crown ;  but  the  princeit  here 
again  saved  him  from  destruction,  &c.  See  Josephus  Andqt 
lib.  2,  c.  9. 
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gers  in  Egypt  for  a  time.*    He  had  a  full  belief  that 
God  would  make  good  his   promises  to,  them;   and 
hy  faith  he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh^ s 
daughter  J    Under  a  full  persuasion  of  the  certainty 
of  those  things,  which  God  had  promised,  he  turned 
his  eye  and  heart  from  the  crown   of  Egypt,  ta  the 
afflictions  of  his  brethren  ;  and  rather  wished,  that  it 
would  please  God  to  have  hhn  lead  them  out  of 
Egypt  to  the  promised  land,  than  to  sway  the  Egyp* 
tian  sceptre.    He  went  among  them  daily,  and  viewed 
their  condition,  and  upon  seeing  an  Egyptian  severe 
with  one  of  them,   he  killed  him,*     The  next  day, 
finding  two  Hebrews  in  contest  with  one  aiiothefr,  iie 
admonished  them  to  consider,  that  they  were  brethren, 
and  would  have  decided  their  quarrel ;   thinking,  that 
they  would  consider  him  as  a  person  likely  to  deliver 
them  out  of  their  bondage,**  and  that  they  Would  have 
submitted  their  difference  to  him.     But  they  had  no 
such  thoughts  about  him ;  his  arbitration  was  rejected 
with  contempt,  and  one  of  them  upbraided  him  with 
his  killing  the  Egyptian.*     Thus  he  saw,    that  the 
people  were  not  likely  to  follow  his  directions,  if  he 
«hould  attempt  to  contrive  their  leaving  Egypt;  and 
thinking  that  his  violence  to  the  Egyptian  might  be 
known  to  Pharaoh ;  and  finding  that  his  spending  so 
much  of  his  time  among  the  Hebrews,  had  made  hi« 
conduct  much  suspected,  and  that  the  king  had  de- 
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tennined  to  put  him  to  death ;  he  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  leave  Egjrpt,  and  went  to  Midian  t» 
JethrOy  the  prieet  and  chief  inhabitant  of  that  countiyi 
with  whom  he  lived  as  keeper  of  his  flocks,  and  jnar- 
ried  one  of  his  daughters. '^  Here  he  continued  fintj 
^ears.  Jethro  was  perhaps  descended  from  Abraham 
by  Ketnrah  his  seccmd  wife.'  Moses  was  forty  yean 
old,  when  he  first  thought  of  relieving  the  ItradileSi" 
and  lived  forty  years  in  Midian, °  being  eighty  jcois 
old,<'  when  he  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  The 
exit  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  will  appear 
hereafter  to  be  A.  M.  2513;  so  that  Moses  was  bom 
A.  M.  3433. 

Josephus  relates  several  particulars  of  Moms,  of 
which  we  find  no  hints  in  the  books  of  Scriptoie.  lb 
has  a  large  account  of  a  war  with  the  Ethiopianiy  ia 
which  Moses  was  commander  of  the  Egyptian  armies. 
He  reports  that  be  besieged  Saba,  the  capital  citj 
of  Ethiopia,  and  took  the  city,  and  married  Tharbis 
the  king  of  Ethiopia's  daughter. i*  Very  probiUj 
this  account  of  Josephus  might  be  one  indnoeiiient 
for  our  English  translators  of  the  Bible  to  leoder 
Numbers  xii.  1.  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  sp$ki 
against  Moses,  because  of  the  Ethiopian  90SMS 
^kom  he  had  married;  for  he  had  married  an  Eiki* 
opian  woman.  Eusebius  gives  a  hint  about  tkf 
Ethiopians,  which  favours  this  Egyptian  war  with 
them,  mentioned  by  Josephus.     He  says,  the  Ethio- 

k  Ezod.  ij.  21.  '  Josephus  Antiq.  lib.  3,  c  11. 

■  Acts  Tii.  2S.  "  Ver.  30.  •  Exod.  vii.  7. 

'  Josephus  Antiq.  lib.  2,  c.  10. 
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pians  came  and  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Axn^ 

nophis  ;">  and  he  places  Amenophis'  reign  so  as  (q 

end  it  about  four  hundred  and .  thirty-one  years  after 

Abraham's  birth,  i.  e.  A.  M.  2439.    Now^  according 

to  this  account,  the  Ethiopians  were  a  new  sqt  of 

people,  who  planted  themselves  in  the  part^  adjacent 

to  Egypt  much  about  Moses'  time;   and^  p^r^i^psi 

they  might  invade  some  part  of  Egypt,  or  itkQOm'; 

mode    some    of  the  inhabitants  of   it,  le^nd  so    ocoa* 

sion  the  war  upon  them  which  Josephu9  mentioQ^*. 

According  to  Philostratus, '  there  was  no  such  couatrj. 

as  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  until  this  migre^tion.  The^d 

people  came,  according  to  Eusebius,  from  the  livei; 

Indus,*  and  planted  themselves  in  the  partu  beyopcl 

Egypt  southward,  and  so  began  the  kingdoip^  cftUe^ 

afterwards  the  Ethiopian.     There  t^re  many  hints,  in 

several  ancient  writers,  which  agree  with  this  opinion 

of  the  Ethiopians  near  to  Egypt,  being  derived  ficom 

a  people  of  that  name  in  the  eastern  countries,    Homi^K 

mentions  two  Ethiopian   nations,  one   placed  in  tht 

western  parts,  another  in  the  eastern. 

'Ai&ioiaraj'  t'  o*  hy^Oa.  SiSawtra*  ^9y^tOi  avS^, 
Oi  /xfiy  Si/<7(ro/xjvu  T^e^fovor,  oi  S'  aviO)flos, .  « •  .ODYS.  L.  I* 

Strabo    indeed    endeavours  to   shew,  that  the  tru^ 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  generally  mistaken;  and 


1  Euseb  in  Chron.  ad  Num.  40^. 

'  In  Tit.  Appollon.  Ty(uiei.  lib.  1,  c«  0. 

*  Th.  ChroB.  ubi  sup. 
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thai  Homer  did  not  intend  by  it,  that  tliere  were  two 
Ethiopian  nations  in  parts  of  the  'world  so  distant  as 
figypt  and  India;*  but  the  remarks  of  other  vriten 
do,  I  think,  detennine  Homer's  words  to  this  sense, 
more  clearly,    than    Strabo's   arguments    refute   it. 
Herodotus  says,  that  there  Viere  two  Ethiopian  nations, 
tnd  he  places  one  of  them  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world,  and  reckons  them  among  the  Indians,  and  the 
other  in  the  parts  near  Egypt.*    Appolonius  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  says,   that  the  African  Ethi- 
opians came  from  India;"^  and  he  supposes  them  to 
be  masters  of  the  ancient  Indian  learning,  biooglit 
by  their   forefathers  from  India  to  Ethiopia.'    En- 
stathius  hints,  that  the  Ethiopians  came  from  Indfau* 
Thus  the  Ethiopians  were  a  people  who  wandered 
from   their  ancient   habitations,  and    settled  in  the 
parts  near  Egypt  about  the  time  when  Moses  lived; 
and  yery  probably  they  and  the  Egyptians  nught 
have  some  contests -about  settling  the  bounds  ci  their 
country,  so  that  Egypt  might  not  be  invaded  by  them. 
Perhaps  Josephus  might   have  reason,  from  ancient 
remains,  to  relate  that   Moses   was  engaged  in  ac- 
commodating this  affair;  though  it  is  evident  thit 
Josephus  had  added  to  the  account  some  paiticnlan 
which  are  not  true.     Saba,  which  Josephus  supposes 
to  be  the  capital  city  of  Ethiopia,  was  a  city  of  Aiabk ; 

•See  Strabo  Gcorg.  lib.  1,  p.  29,  lib.  2,  p.  103. 
■  Herodot.  lib.  7,  c.  70. 

«  Argonaut,  lib.  6,  c.  1,  c.  4,  lib.  6,  c.  6. 

I  Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  ^  In  Dinoyi.  p.  Sf. 
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and  Moses  did  not  marry  the  king  of  Ethiopia's 
daughter,  ns  Josephns  supposes ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture  how  Josephus  was  led  into  these  mistakes. 
The  Lxx  in  their  translation,  which  Josephus  was 
very  fond  of,  render  the  land  of  Cush,  as  our  English 
translators  have  done,  the  land  of  Ethiopia  ;  and  Jo* 
sephus  finding  that  Saba  was  a  head  city  in  the  land 
of  Cush  or  Arabia,  taking  Gush  according  to  the  lxx 
to  bo  Jilthiopia,  he  supposed  Saba  to  be  the  Capital^ 
city  of  that  country ;  and  perhaps  finding  also  that 
Moses  married  a  Cushite  woman  (which  was  indeed 
true,  for  he  married  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  the  Ara- 
bian) here  he  mistodk  again,  and  translating  Gush 
Ethiopia,  he  married  Moses  to  Tarbis,  the  king  of 
Ethiopia's  daughter.  ■        ' 

Whilst  Moses  lived  in' Midian,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  used  the  leisure  which   he  enjoyed  there,    ii|* 
writing  his  book  of  Getio^is,  and  some  writers  say,  he' 
also  wrote  the  book  of  Job.     The  matters  treated  in* 
both  these  books  were  indeed  extremely  proper  to  be' 
hid  before  the  Israeliti^s  ;    for  in  one  of  them  they 
might  have  a  full  and  cTfear  view  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  they  were,  concerned  in  it ;  of  the' 
creation  of  mankind  ;  of  their  ow'n'origin  ;  and  of  the* 
promises  which  fion  had  made  to' iheir  fathers ;  so 
that  it  would  give  thcih  the  best  account  of  their  con- 
dition and  expectations.    And  in  the  othet,  they  might' 
sec  a  very  instructive  pattern  t)f  patience  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  Cion,  in  tlie  lifebf  a  virtuous  per-" 
son,  led  from  a  great  share  of  worldly  prosperity,  into' 
(he  most  afllicting  circumstances  ;  and'after  a  due  tinie' 
of  trial,  brought  back  again  to  greater  prosperity  thaM 

VOL.  11.  u  (I 
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ever.     This  subject  was  very  fit  to  be  represented  to 
tlieiUy  when  the  Egyptian  bondage  pressed  hard  upon 
them  ;  and  they  might  want,  not  only  to  know  the 
good  things  which  God  designed  to  give  them^  bat 
to  have  also  sonic  such  particular  example  as  that  of 
Job,  to  remind  them  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience^ 
until  the  time  should  come,  when  God  should  think 
fit  to  end  their  troubles.    But  though  the  subject  mat- 
tcrs  contained  in  these  books,   ma/  very  justly/ he 
reiirescnted  as  very  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Israelites  at  this  juncture  ;  yet  I  cannot  find  any 
other  reason  to  think  that  Moses  wrote  the  book  q(iA 
at  all,  or  that  he  composed  that  of  Genesis  at  this  time. 
Some  authors  have  supposed,  that  the  book  of  Genesii 
was  composed  last  of  all  the  five  books  of  Moses  ;.but 
as  this  opinion  is  mere  conjecture,  so,  it  mustjbeciMi- 
fcsscci^  is  all  tliat  can  be  said  about  the  precise  lime  of 
his  writing  any  of  them.  As  to  the  book  of  Job ;  there 
are  many  opinions  among  th^  learned  about  the  writer 
of  it ;  but  none  of  them  so  well  supported  witli.aiga- 
i^*nts,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  in  our  t^t\n%\it\n^ 
it.     What  seems  most  probable,  Ls^  that  Job  himielf, 
who  could  best  tell  all  the  circumstances  of  his  condi- 
tion, and  of  what  passed  in  the  conferences  which  he 
had  with  his  friends,  did  some  time  before  he  died 
leave  a  written  account  of  it ;  but  that  the  book  of 
Job,  .which  we  now  have,  is  not  the  \ety  jaccooBt 
which  was  written  by  Job,  but  that  some  inspired 
writer,  who  lived  later  than  his  days,   composed  it, 
ttom.  the  memoirs  left  by  him.     The  greatest  |MUt  of 
the  prctient  book  of  Job  is  written  in  verse ;  and  I 
suppose  no  one  will  imagine,  that  jHietry  was  attempt- 


have  put  what  Job  left  into  UMlmitoim^  ^kUdi  WHT 
thought  suitable  to.8Uc)i  ^subject];  but  whether  this 
was  done  by  the  hand  of.M<>ses/..<^.Solomoii,  or:sania 
•ther  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Ij^estament,  no 

one  can  det^mine ;  [tlvoQgh .  I>ijtdn|L  #  seemi  most 

■  ^* 

probable,  that  it  .was  not  done  so  .earlj^  as.  the  days 
of  Moses.  ..../.V,    ,.,,..  ,     .       •;._.' 

St.  Jerome  infonns  us/.th^t  t]^  ver^e  of  the.  book 
of  'Job  is  heroic.  From'tbe  iKigj^piui^^f  .\the  book  to 
the  third  chapter,  he  says^  is  prose ;  but  from  Job's 
iNMds,  Let  tHe  3a^  pefteH  MfH^ein'tlkM  i^m^^ite; 
iUdo  th^se  vfotdky' Wh^rkftPlft^ff^lklk^ 
fgptnt  in  dust  and  ashei^^^  ki^ikimtiitkii^'mMii  earn 
listing  of  dactyls  ahd  sfMidetfy^  '<Hke  the^G^MW  VMMi 
of  Hbmer,  or  the  Latili  of' Yk^;  Mnriimwyfet#tf 
fini,  in  his  note  npmi  thU'pBmLgtofMU  lhvamty§tLy9i 
tUU ' he  has  ezdminl^  tfaei bMk^^  9ohi  anttiftidsflly 
Jerome's  observation  to  be  troe^'  ^  htf¥beiiddMr#i|iid 
myself  to  make  trial,  but  ^snMt  'say  that  I  fitdlhsi 
eiqift'riiiient  ansM^ers  exdctly  to^ their  aocomit^  I  can*' 
itot  make  the  words  run  into  heaiamj^r  Terses  oaly^ 
bvit  rather  think  that  every  other  line  b  a  pentiunetev*^ 
Ijp  the  reader  will  put  the  Hebfiw*  irotds  ibto  Latin 
dharacters,  making  due  allowancxf  for  the  difteul^  of 
exiMressifig  the  Hebrew  sounds  in'  our  letters,  he  may 
liieThaps  admit,  that  the  Sd,  4th/  tod  part  of  ^the-Atb 
fkse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Job,  to  tli»  ei^  of  tkatci 
words,  Let  darkness  and  the'  shadow  of  d^M  itdlH 

'  Praefat.  in  lab.  Job.  ^JobUi.,3.  '    ,,-/ 

.  •  Chap.  xlii.  6.      .  ^,^.^  ..,-.,       ■, .  .„ .  ^^  „• 
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a^  runs,  in  the  following  words,  according  to  the  men-^ 
ilire  subjoined  under  them* 

Yobad  Yam  ivtalmd  bo  ve  hm  Lailah  Amar 
Carah  gaber  haiyom  hahuayehi  choshek 

Al  yidreshu  eloah  Mimnal  ve  al  topan  alavo 
Nahrah  yegalhu  choshek  vetzlemaveh  tethecon 

m 

I  cannot  be  positire,  that  I  have  exactly  hit  the  tm 
spelling  of  the  Hebrew  words,  though  I  cannot  be  hi 
from  it;  and  I  think  that  I  could  so  write  what  follows 
in  the  book  of  Job,  as  to  make  it  fall  into  this  sort  of. 
verse  and  measure ;  and  the  experiment  would,  I  be* 
iieve,  succeed  always  in  like  manner,  if  tried  any 
where  with  the  words  in  this  book,  beginning  with 
chap.  iii.  S.  and  ending  at  chap.  xlii.  7.  only  thi. 
several  sentences,  which  direct  us  to  the  several  speak* 
ers,  such  as  these;  Moreover  the  Lord  ammered 
Job  and  said,  chap.  xl.  1.  Elihu  also  proceeded  ani 
said^  chap,  xxxvi.  1.  Elihu  spake  moreover  asd 
saidy  chap.  xxxv.  1.  Then  Job  answered  and  ioidf 
chap,  xxiii.  1.  All  these,  and  such  other  sentences  ps 
these,  which  occur  in  many  places,  to  inform  us  who 
is  the  speaker,  or  to  connect  difierent  speeches  and 
aigumentations,  are  in  prose,  and  not  in  verse.  A% 
what  time  this  sort  of  verse  began  is  very  uncertain  s 
but,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so  early  as  the  dajra  elf 
Moses.  Heroic  verse  was  written  with  great  ezactnesi^ 
in  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  the  measure  was  then  ad-^ 
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justed  to  a  greater  strictness,  than  obtained  when  thk 
book  of  Job  was  composed.  For  St.  Jerome  very, 
justly  remarks,  that  the  verses  in  the  book  of  Job  do 
not  always  consist  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  but  that 
other  feet  frequently  occur  instead  of  them ;  and  that 
we  often  meet  in  them  a  word  of  four  syllables,**  in* 
stead  of  a  dactyl  or  spondee,  and  that  the  measure  of 
the  verses  frequently  differs  in  the  number  of  the  syl* 
lables  of  the  several  feet;  but  allowing  two  short 
syllables  to  be  equal  to  one  long  one,  the  sums  of  the 
measure  of  the  vers(*8  are  always  the  same.  This  in* 
correctness  of  measure  evidently  hints  that  this  poem 
is  much  more  ancient  than  Homer ;  for  before  his  time 
this  liberty  was  laid  aside.  The  mixture  of  the  sh(xrt 
verses  agrees  very  well  with  Horace's  observation, 

Versibus  impariterjunctis  querimonia  primum.* 

Melancholy   accidents,  and   unfortunate   calamitiei^ 

^- —  " '  —  ^ 

'  Propter  linguae  idioma  crebro  recipiunt  alios  pedes, 
non  carundcm  syllabarum,  sed  eorundem  temporum.  Hie^ 
ron,  Pr(rfa(,  in  Lib*  Job*  Ego  iuveni— — esse  in  Job 
hexametros  Tcrsus  ex  spondaso,  dactylo,  et  aliis  pedibus,  ut 
Trochceo,  lambo,  8c  Proceleusroatlco  currentes :  non  enim 
syllabarum,  scd  temporum  in  lis  habetur  ratio^  ut,  scilicet, 
duaB  breves  pro  un^  syllabi  long&  ponantur  ;  nam  ec  Pr9» 
celeusmaticuro,  hoc  est,  quatuor  breycs  pro  dactylo,  qui 
«x  wnk  long&ct  duabus  breiibus  constat,  poni  oimies  sciunt, 
qood  cadem  rationo  in  spondaso  etiam  fit  apud  Job.  Marian^ 
Victor,  Not,  in  Prwfat.  Hieron.  in  Lib.  Job. 

*  Horat.  Lib.  do  Arte  PoeticA. 
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.were  at  first  the  peculiar  subjects  treated  of  in  this  sijirt 
jbi  verse ;  but  as  we  know  not  who  wa«t  the  inventor  of 
elegiac  verse/  so  we  cannot  guess  firom  hence  at  what 
time  to  fix  the  composing  this  elegiad  poem. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  we  are  so  uncertain  a- 
bout  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
that  the  same  Hebrew  word  may  be  so  differently  writ- 
ten in  our  modern  letters,  according  to  the  fancy  of  tfe 
writer ;  that  it  is  pretty  easy  to  make  a  Hebrew  sen- 
tence fall  into  any  measure,  and  bear  the  reseinblfuoce 
of  any  sort  of  verse,  which  we  have  a  mind  to  call  it. 
But  to  this  I  answer,  any  one  who  makes  the  experi- 
ment, will  not  find  this  to  be  true.  Let  any  one. try  to 
reduce  the  words  of  the  song  of  Moses  ^  to  thJ9  mea- 
sure of  the  verse  in  Job,  or  let  him  try  to-  reduo^.the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,*"  and  any  part  of  Job  to 
one  and  the  same  measure,  and  he  will  presently  see 
an  irreconcileable  difference  io  the  structure  of  the 
words  and  syllables,  sufficient  to  convince  him,  that 
any  Hebrew  sentence  cannot  be  made  appear  to  be  any 
verse,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader.  Uikhi 
the  whole,  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  words  fall  so  natu- 
rally into  the  measures  I  have  hinted,  and  the  short 
verse  so  commonly  ends  a  period  in  sense ;  that,  thoogh 
I  cannot  deny,  but  that  any  other  person,  who  migW 
take  a  fancy  to  write  over  jany  number  of  the  verses  Ui 
Job  in  our  letters,  might  probably  spell  the  wo^^* 

^  Qais  tamcn  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  aactor 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.   Her.  I«l*'' 
dc  Arte  Poetic^.         ^  Exodus  xv;  ^  Judges  v. 
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din'crrntly  ;  nny,  and  perhaps  nomclimes  nieitfiure  the 
partumlar  feet  of  some  vcrscH  .dit)<!rently  from  me ;  yet 
•till  I  atn  apt  to  think  that  no  (me  could  bring  the  whole, 
or  a  coiiHiderable  part  of  the  book,  to  bear  so  remark* 
able  an  uppcMirance  of  thin  measure,  as  it  evidently 
may  be  made  to  (exhibit,  if  it  really  wai  not  a  poem  of 
thih  Korl ;  esprcially  when  Oliver  partH  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  are  not  of  this  composure,  can  by 
no  way  of  writing  be  reduced  to  se(*m  to  have  such  a 
roseniblanci*.  However,  I  can  by  no  means  pretend 
to  nwy  \\\\\\^  nion^  than  conjecture  upon  so  nice  a  Kub- 
ject.  SI.  Jcronu:  Iiun  ^iven  a  hint ;  and  I  have  endea- 
voured (o  rxaniiui^  how  far  it  may  be  true.  I  acknow* 
led^e,  (hat  many  writ<!rH  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  book  of  «fol)  In  not  composed  in  this  sort  of  mea- 
sure, and  I  must  intirely  submit  their  opinion,  St.  Je« 
rome'N,  and  what  I  have  ventured  to  offer,  to  the 
judgnirnt  of  (he  reader. 

MoM\s  is  by  S(.  S(ephen  said  to  have  been  learned 
in  all  the  Unrmnp;  of  the  Egyptians.^  The  sacred 
wridn^s  hear  abundant  festiniony  \o  the  Kgyplian 
Irarnin/^^ ;  hoOi  in  these  and  in  succeeding  ages.  As  St. 
»S(ephen  (liou/^lit  it  remarkable  in  Moses'  time;  so  we 
find  it  was  as  famous  in  (he  days  of  Solomon,  of  whom 
it  was  said,  that  hif*  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of 
all  the  chihiicn  of  the  East-'Counlri/y  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  E'iiijjplJ^  -Agreeably  to  which  sentiment 
of  the  I'lasierii  and  Egyptian  learning,  all  the  ancient 
profane  vvriterH  hU]>poNe  that  these  countries  bad  been 


I     iiim^  ■!  1^  If  \ 


»  ActK  vii.  2'i.  1  KIngi  iv.  30- 
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{he  seats  of  learning  in  the  early  ages.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  enquire  what  tlie  Egyptian  learning  in  the 
days  of  Moses  might  be:  Sir  John  Marsham  puts  the 
question  thus,  "  What  was  this  learning  of  the  Egypti- 
ans, when  the  second  Mercury  had  not  deciphered  the 
remains  of  ThyotU  ?* "  By  this  query,  this  learned  gen- 
tieman  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian learning  was  but  in  a  low  state  ui  these  days ;  and  it 
may  be  thought  very  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  when 
the  pastor-kings  broke  in  upon'  Egypt,  and  hariqf 
enslaved  the  country,  forced  the  priests  to  fly  into 
*  other  nations,  as  has  been  said ;.  such  a  revolution 
might  probably  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  their  aid 
and  learning  ;  but  it  is  not  likely,  that  it  should  alto* 
gether  suppress  and  extirpate  them«  The  tillage  of 
the  ground  made  the  study  of  astronomy,  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  know  from  the  lights  of  heaven, 
the  times  and  seasons  for  the  several  parts  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  nature  of  their  country,  overflowed 
yearly  by  the  Nile,  made  it  of  continual  use  for  them 
to  study  land-measuring,  and  geometry."*  And  thou^ 
several  of  the  priests  might  fly  from  the  pastors,  upon 
their  invading  the  land ;  yet  doubtless  they  must  en- 
courage a  great  many  to  stay  amongst  them  for  the 
public  good,  and  to  cultivate  and  carry  on  the  Egyp 


ac 


^Marsham  Can.  Chron.  p.  137. 

99fafMS  x«t'  9f  tavroif  woituKus  ixtrao'^fAMrt^uf  rvv  X'^S^h  w*^^^^^ 
not  watlosas  afA^taCn-nims  worn  W9§t  r*^  ofw  rus  yi»Tti«0v«< 

Plodor.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p«  5i. 
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Ein  studies,  of  which  foreign  nations  had  so  high  an 
pinion,  and  most  probably  were  not  entirely  strangers 
►  it.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Egyp- 
Aris  had  thus  early  carried  the  study  of  astronomy  or 
5omctry  to  a  great  height.  They  had  observed,  as 
ell  as  they  could,  the  times  of  the  rising  and  setting 
?  some  particular  stars  ;  and  tbey  had  acquired  such 
knowledge  of  geometry,  as  gare  them  the  reputation 
F  being  very  learned,  in  comparison  of  other  nations 
ho  had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  the  Egyptians  in  these 
^dies.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  Egyptians  did 
ot  as  yet  apprehend  the  year  to  consist  of  more  than 
irec  hundred  and  sixty  days,  and  that  Thales  was 
lie  first  who  attempted  to  foretel  an  eclipse ;"  and  that 
oth  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  niany  ages  after  these 
imes,  were  thought  to  have  made  vast  improvements 
a  geometry,  beyond  all  that  they  had  learned  in 
ilgypt ;  the  one  by  his  invention  of  the  forty-seventh 
)roposition  of  tlic  first  book  of  Euclid ;  the  other  by  his 
inding  out  how  to  ins9ribe  a  rectan^led  triangle  with- 
n  a  circle  ;•  we  must  think,  that  neither  astronomy  nor 
geometry  were  as  yet  carried  to  any  great  perfection. 
The  distinction  which  Plato  made  between  Ar^ovo/xsir 
ind  Af^ovojtxMvraf  ,p  may  not  be  improper  to  be  kept  in 
nind,  when  we  treat  of  these  early  astronomers  or 
geometricians.  They  compiled  registers  of  the  ap- 
Karances  of  the  stars  and  lights  of  Heaven,  took  ac- 
-oujitfi  of  the  weather  and  seasons  which  followed  their 

■^i^^il!^^^™  ■        '"._'*'  '         ^  "  '  "  ^^"i^^^"^M ^■^MM^^l^W^— ^»i^W».^P^M^— — l^l^—lMi^aw^i^l— <— — ^Wf^fc^l*^ 

"  Laert.  in  Vit.  Thalet.     Cic.  de  DlTin.   lib.  1.     Plin. 
^^•2.  c.  13.      *"  Laert.  ubi  sup.      p  Plat,  in  Epinomids^ 
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several  obiter  vat  ions ;  recorded  the  best  times  of  sowing 
or  reaping  this  or  that  grain ;  and  by  the  experimental 
learning  and  observation  of  many  years^  became  aUe 
prognosticators  ci  the   weather,  of  the   seasons,  and 
good  directors  for  the  tillage  of  the  ground*^     And  io 
geometry,  they  found  out  methods  of  marking  oit 
and  describing  the  several  parts  of  their  country^  and 
probably  were  exceeding  careful  in  making  draughii 
of  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  river  Nile  every  year;  for 
they  formed  many  tlieorics  and  si)eculatioos  from  their 
observations  made  upon  it/     We  may  say.  of  their 
skill  in  these  sciences,  what  Plutarch  said  of  Nant't 
astronomy/    It  was  not  such  as  would  have  beenei- 
toUed  in  ages  of  greater  learning ;  but  it  was  oMwk- 
rable  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived.     One  port  of 
the  Egyptian  learning  undoubtedly  consisted  in  pbTii- 
oIogy,orthe  study  of  the  traditions,  which  their  lean* 
.ed  men  had  amassed  together,  about  the  creation  of 
the  world.    Of  these  I  imaguic  the  Egyptians  had  a 
very  rich store;^  and  the  commenting  upon  these,  and 
forming  notions  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  scvenl 
parts  of  the  universe,  according  to  their  maxims,  and 
way  of  thinking,  was  undoubtedly  one  groat  part  of 
that  philosophy,  in  which  their  men  of  learning  exer* 
cised  themselves/    Before  Moses'  time,  the  Egyptiai^ 

%  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  51.     'See Pint,  de Isid.  etOsirl^ 
'  Ht]/aro  ^f  Kat  rns  frtpt  rov  tt^6t¥09  v^xyfAotrHas^  irri  axftCun  i^' 
vAilxwxo'tif  et^tuffiTMs,    Plut.  in  Numd,  p«  71  • 
*  See  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  Prof,  to  toI,  i. 
"  Stcabo,  lib,  17. 
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astronomy  had  led  them  into  idolatry.     Syphis,'  df 
whom  I  have  formerly  treated,  had  taught  them  to 
worship  tljc  luminaries  of  Heaven  ;  andi  from  his  time, 
a  great  part  of  the  EgyptifTn  learning  consisted  .in  iind- 
i|ig  out  the  influence,  which  these  bodies  had  upon 
the  world.     They  turned  their  learning  this  way,  and 
formed  and  fashioned  their  religion  according  to  it, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  first  found  out 
what  deity  presided  ovdi:  each  day  of  the  week,  and 
every  month  of  the  year/     Clemens  Alexandrinus 
says,  that  they  introduced  the  use  of  astrology,^   Dioin 
Cassius,  that  they  supposed  the  seven  planets  governed 
the  seven  days  of  the  week  ; '  and  Cicero,  that  by  the 
observation  of  the  motion  of  the  stars,  through  a  series 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  years,  they  had  got  the  art 
of  foretelling  things  to  come,  and  knowing  to  what 
fete  any  person  was  born.*    Philastrius  Brixiensis  sup- 
poses that  this  particular  science  was  the  invention  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  intimates  that  it  had  begun  very 
early,  by  his  suposing  Hermes  to  be  the  author  of  it;^ 
for  the  invention  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  which  were 
reputed  truly  ancient,  were  ascribed  to  Hermes.*    Nc- 
cepsos,  who,  according  to  Eusebius,  reigned  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  when  TuUus  Hostilius  governed  Rome, 
was  a  great  improver  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  magic  ;** 

« Ilerodot.  lib.  2,  c  82.  ^  Stromat.  lib.  1,  p.  306- 

■  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  36,  p.  37.  •  CicdeDivmlt.lib.i.c.l. 
^  lixrcs.  n.  3.    See  Marsihajn  Can.  Chron.  p.  448. 
•  Jamblichus  dc  Myster,  ^gypt.      *  Ausonius  Ep,  19. 
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but  it  is  evident,  that  the  study  and  practice  of  it  be> 
gan  before  Moses'  time,  both  in  Egvpt^  and  in  the 
neighbouring  nations.    The  cai^tion  which  Moses  gmfe 
the  Israelites'  shews  evidently,  that  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions had  then  their  professors  of  these  arts,  known  bj 
various  denominations.     They  had  ^/iri/ters,  observen 
of  times,  enchanters,   jcilches,  charmers,  consuliers 
with  familiar  spirits,  tcizards,  necromancers.*    Ba- 
laam was  skilful  in  Enchantments,  and  may  probaUj 
be  supposed  to  have  built  seven  altars  according  to  tkt 
Egyptian  system,  which  supposed  thfit  the  seven  pla- 
nets presided  over  the  seven  days  of  the  week.*   Se- 
ven bullocks  and  seven  rams  might  be  a  proper  olbr- 
ing  in  his  days  to  be  made  to  the  true  God  ;^  bnttkr 
dividing  it  upon  seven  altars,  implies  an  offiering  Is  - 
more  divinities  than  one,  and  seems  to  have  been  cat 
of  the  practices,  by  which  he  went  to  seek  for  eochaiit- 
ments.^     We  may  come  up  higher,  and  find  ciilicr 
mention  of  these  artificers.      Pharaoh  had  his  viie 
men,  sorcerers  and  magicians  of  Egypt,  who  prelml- 
ed  to  work  wonders  with  their  enchantments;^  aid 
divination  was  reputed  an  art,  and  a  cup  used  in  the 
exercise  of  it  in  the  days  of  Joseph  ;'  and  in  his  timfi 
the  kings  of  Egypt  had  their  magicians  to  interpict 
dreams.""    All  these  arts,  in  these  days,  were  studied 
with  great  application  in  the  idolatrous  nations;  and 
without  doubt  a    great  part  of  the  learning  of  the 

«  Dcut.  XTiii.  10,  11.  f  Ibid.  '  Numbers  xsiiL 

^  Job.  xliii.  8.       '  Numb.  zxit.  1.       ^  Ezod,  vii.  viii. 
*  Gen.  xlir.  6.  *"  Chap*  xli*  8* 
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I!gjptiaD;8.  congifited  ii^  the.vtudy  of  thfm*.  ]Stow.T 
cannot  see  why  ve  may  not  auppose^  thatl^oiMi  ai 
he  .had  an  Egyptian  education,  was  aco(»diilg;d^>  their 
CQurte  of  discipline  inatnicted  in  them'.  Philo  iadfed 
glmerves  of  him,  thbt  in  all  hinttadieaivheikepfi  hi^- 
qdnd  free  from  every  false  bias ;  and  sincerely >Mideap 
inpnred  to  find  out  the  truth  in  all  bis  enquiries*^ ;  A 
k»SPF  disposition  tliis,  to  which  the  nost'leanisdiaMi 
^ften  very  great  strangers :  for  it  Is  net  abuddiiice'  ol 
Itt^^ture  which  gives  this  temper ;  but  it  rather  jurisea 
ifuak  a  virtuous  and  und^igning  heart • ; .       .  .  ^ 

Many  writers  Have  imagined  that  the  magie  of  thtr 

headien  world,  their  oracles,  idterprttatioasio£draainay 

]fsedi||^es,  omens,  and  divihutions,  wiei^.mfiiedJbjrat 

commonication  of  their  prophetsi  priests^  iHwi'divi*: 

Qm^  with  evil  spirits,    They  suppose,  that  Ifa  iG^*- 

wss  pleased  to  inspire  his  true  proph<ei(ii  ta.,giiiet 

dlgnsiand  work  wonders,  for  his  servaqts ; :  to  wuva 

them  by  dreams,  or  to  reveal  to  them  his  will  ^i to. 

>  the  devil,  and  his  angels^  aflfei^d  to  imitate  .thefo. 

{articular  favours,  voirchsafed  to  good  and  virtuoiiit 

nea,  and  gave  oracles,  omens,  signs,  dreams,  and 

TiAms  to  delude  their  superstitious  votaries.    Whoa. 

dte  heathens  came  to  worship  hero-godsii  and  to  supn 

(OBe  that  the  world  was  governed  by  genii,  or  spiritf 

of  ahigher  nature  than  men,  but  inferior  to  the  deity; 

Aen  indeed  they   ascribed   oracles,  omens,    signs, 
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dreams,  and  visions,  to  the  ministry  of  such  spiriU, 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  (his  lower  worM. 
This  opinion  is  well  expressed  by  one  of  Plutarch's 
disputants,**  and  it  was  esteemed  to  l>c  true  by  Plato 
and  his  followers.^     Many  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chru- 
tian  church   likewise  ascribed  the  divination  of  ike 
heathens  to  the  assistance  of  their  daemons ;  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  opinion  of  this  Mxf 
had   obtained   in  the  first   ages  of  idolatry,  or  bid 
appeared  so  early  as  the  time  of  Moses.     We  nert 
with  no  names  of  any  heathen  diviners,  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  in  these  early  days,  which  implj 
liny  converse  with  such  spirits.     There  are   indeed 
two  which  may  seem  io  im])ly  it ;  but  if  we  rigMj 
translate  the  original  wonts  for  them,   we  shall  see 
that  they  have  no  such  meaning.     We   mention  cm- 
sulicrs    With  familiar    spiriiSy    and    necromanoen, 
among  the  heathen   diviners,  against  whom  Moses 
cautioned  the  Israelites,  'i     Our  English  expression, 
consvlier  with  familiar  spirits,  seems  to  signify  oaf 
that   divined  by  the   help  of  such  spirit;    but  the 
Hebrew  words,  DW  *?^«r,  shod  aobv,  arc  two  penons, 
shoel    is  the  consulter,    aobv  is  the  diviner.    Oar 
English  translators   have  generally    missed  the  tme 

o   To  /uj»  tft^xtxt    rott  ^^mrtfiots    fin  dniif,    ois    ««iiXji}^3ju 
rut  wifi  ymif  isrfoert)xo»  if/y,  aXXa  ^atfjiAtxs  wt^iras  Si*w,  m  SmM 

iAAt  iuiiuft  a^tw^xt — Plut.  de  Orac.  Defcctu.  p.  418* 

p  Plato  in  Sympos.  in  Kpinomidc:  in  Timseo:  in  Phsedro^ 
in  lone,  &c.' 
4  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11. 
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j/mrn  of  this  eKpvewopi.  ;  W^/ tiamli^d^  0tm(mf^4n\.M:, 
ihmmnythat  haih  a  fanUHar  9pimh  ,^i*that  i^'^^ 
mard)  shall  surely  ^ put  tP  rfcolAir^bjrrtbititiaM^'' 
ikkiOy  a  man  or  won^m  thf$t  b^  Uy  familuur  ^iffti  i 
Mm  to  be  one  isoft  otf  4iviaety  iW  Ii**m2af4  IHiWiM . 
iifef  j.  but  the  true  trfunslation  of  th4  liflbm^:iv:i|id#  JRi 

k|if»fl0flA  fAem^  (Lo.  if  th«y.«|i^l  k^f^^^^^^mlMiii 
nifiwakv  or  an  jfiddemi^  {i.  e.pylilhion^  .m^9k  yAmintif- 
tktit  be  put  to  death:  bere  the  a6!Aft)  i» tile,  dituieri; 
lift  does  not  signify  a  familiar  spiHt .  m  a  per€(m%: 
pmetsing  him,  as  our  English  travtdMtea  9eeai«  lo^ 
bdlnate.  That  the  word  aabvt  i$  tQ  be>.takett  io-  tiMft. 
MrtB^  is  abunddntly  .evident  from  WOfh^r  piwigf; WV 
(hjk.book  of  Leviticus;  the  wonk»  w^'^.^Mphim  ^f 
An  aobvoth^  ve  el  hat/iddeonimr^^lifi^hkegkfi  lekkrt 
m^akbahem.  i.  e.  Ye  shall  niQft'^f0^  reg^wd  to  ^c 
pjfthbnSfK.or  to  the  wizards,.  Fe  M^/  9tat  indkllf 
enquiries  to  the  polluting  QfijfOUf^s^nes.  fry  tbiimi[ 
Hb^re  it  is  very  plain,  thiLt  aabv^  ^oeaiM^  lii^y^^#:) 
tfirU  in  a  person^  but  is  one  soi^t  ftf  diYiner.  of  wt^WH^i 
%  Israelites  were  not  to  enqvLuei  SA^idde^Mdf^iimi 
ip»i|dl:  translated  wizard^  is  anodier;  ^  and  whoev^,^, 

aJteeagg'     ■       ■■r..' !■■■;■    ■■ tini' 'ill  i'      aaaaaaaaaaftJUtegji 

/Lcriticus.xx.  27.  «e 

Levit.  xix«  31.  ^  can»  niiBn!> 

'The  Tulgar  Latin,  the  lxz,  the  TttigfUi  of  Oakelot) 
A6:^amaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  vefsio&i,  render  tktv 
pMMge  as  I  have,  and  the  Hebrew  wofds  eaimot  faiifty  ^ 
bear  a  different  translation.  .     .   ^  A 
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compares  our  EQgluh  yersion  of  this  verse  with  the 
Hebrew  words,  must  see  that  oar  translators  wandered 
from  the  strict  sense  of  the  original  text,  to  express 
their  notion  of  familiar  spirits.     I   have  transkted 
the  Hebrew  word  aobv^  python ;  if  it  was  a  womaiK 
diviner,  it  should  be  pythonissa ;  the  Greek  word  ii 
e)y«f^f/xc/dd',''  and  that  the  diviners  of  this  sort  were 
anciently  thought  to  answer  those  whe  ccmsulted  them, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  daemon,  or  familar  spirit, 
is  evident  from  Plutarch.''     Our  English  translaton 
render  doresh  el  ha  methim,  necromancers ^^  the  ml- 
gar  Latin  translates  it  qumrens  a  mortuisj  the  lxz, 
iin^Tcinf  ms  ysx^us-.    I  must  acknowledge,  that  all  tlie 
translations,   and  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  take  thf 
words  in  the  same  sense,  and  interpret  them  to  signify 
consulters  of  departed  spirits ;  and  by  the  maipnal 
reference  in  our  English  Bibles,   we  are  directed  at 
this  word  to  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7.  as  if  the  woman  at 
Endor,  to  whom  Saul  went  \o  raise  Samuel,  were  a 
doresh  el  hamethim,  though  she  is  there  said  to  be fjF- 
ihonissa,'  and  thepyihony  or  pythonissa^  is  here  ii 
Deuteronomy  mentioned  as  a  diviner  of  a  difierent 
sort  from  the  doresh  el  hamethim;  or,  as  we  render 
it,  necromancer.     The  several  translations,  which  m 

■  Vers.  Lxx. 
•f9Wtf  ruf  t^foarpyoAnj  mfgtntkrtTras  9aXau  mni  wvimMu  mfm»^ 

Plat,   de   Defectu  Orac.   p.  4M.   Vid.   Cic.  de  Dim^ 
Ub.  1.  c.  19.  J  Dent  XTiii.  11; 
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lave  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Targuiu 
if  Onkelos,  were  all  made  much  later  than  the  time 
f  deifying  the  souls  of  heroes ;  and  very  probably, 
he  prevailing   opinion  among  the  heathens,  at  the 
ime   of  making  these  translations  being,    that  such 
leparted  spirits  were  in  this  manner  propitious  unto-^ 
nen,  tliis  might  occasion   the    translators  to  think, 
,hat  the  words  might  be  rendered  as  they  have  trans- 
lated them.      But  it  should   have   been  considered, 
that  the  notion  of  hero-gods  arose  later  (han  the  time 
ot  Moses,  and  the  words   doresh  el  hamethim  may 
rather  signify  one  that  enquires  of  the  dead  idols, 
irhich  the  heathens  liad  set  up  in  the  nations  round 
i^O]LLt  the  Israelites,  in  opposition  to  those,  who  sought 
only  to  the  living  God.  As  in  after-ages,  the  heathens 
believed  that   the    world    was    governed    by   genii, 
Jiero-spirits,  or  daemons,  by  the  appointment  of.  the 
ieity;  so  in  these  earlier,  and  first  ages  of  idolatry^ 
they  worshipped  only  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  the 
elements ;    allowing    indeed  a  supreme    Deity,   but 
thinking  these  all  had  intelligence,  and  were  appointed 
bj  him  to  govern  the  world.*     And  as   when  the 


*  Mundum . . .  habere  mcntem,  quae  se  et  ipsum  fabricatum 

Sit,  et  omnia  modcrctiir,    raoYcat,    regat :  erit  persuasum 

ctiam  solem,  lunam,  stellas  omnes,  terrain,  Mare,  deos  esse, 

quod  quaedani  animalis  intclligciitia  per  omnia  ea  pcrmeet  et 

transeat.  Cic.  Acad.  qu.  1.  4,  c.  37.     Consentaaeum  est  in 

•  « 

*4s  scnsum   incssc   et    iutclligentiam,    ex    quo  efficitur  in 

^eorum  niimcro   astra  esse  ducenda.  Id.  de  nat.  Deorum. 

^ib.  %  c,  15.  ^ 

VOL.   II.  Ee 
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opinion  of  daemons,   and  hero-spirits  preyailed,   aH 
prophecy,  dreams,   prodigies,  and  divinations  of  aD 
sorts  were  referred  to  them ;  so  in  these  earlier  timeB, 
before  men  had  proceeded  to  set  up  hero^eities,  and 
to  worship  daemons ;  when  the  lights  of  heaven,  and 
elements  were  the  objects  of  their   worship,  it  mi 
thought  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  sun,  mo0O| 
and  stars,  by  their  natural  influence  upon  the  air, 
«arth,  and  water,  did  frequently  cause  vapours  and 
influences,  which  might  afiect  the  minds  of  persoMi 
who  by  due  art  and  preparation  were  fit  for  divinatioBy 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  foretel  things  to  come,  to  d^ 
liver  oracles.*    Nay,  they  thought  a  proper  discipUie 
might  make  them  capable  of  working  wcHideis,  er 
procuring  prodigies;^  and  all  these  things  they  cos- 
ccived  might  l>c  done,  without  the  Deity  being  at  all 
concerned  in  them.*"     They  did  not  indeed  deny,  tint 
God  sometimes  interposed  ;  they  acknowledged  kiia 
to  be  the  great  author  of  all  miracles,  -si^is,  wonden, 
dreams,  prophecies,  and  visions,  whenever  he  thoagU 
fit.     But  they  believed   also,   that  they  might  aad 
would  be  efl'ected  without  his  interposition ;'   eitker 
by  fate,  meaning  hereby  the  natural  course  of  things 


•  Plutarch,  lib.  dc  defect u  Oraculorum. 

^  Ciimque  magna  vis  Tidoretur  in  monstris  procarandb 
ttk  haruspicum  discipline.  Cic  de  diyinat.  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

*  Natur^  significari  futura  sine  Deo  possnnt.  Id.  ibid.  c.6. 
d  Primikin,  ut  mihi  Tidetur,  a  Deo,  deinde  a  fate,  daiadi 

a  natura    tIs    omnis  diTinaudi,    ratioquc    repeteoda  ait. 
Id.  ibid.  c.  55. 
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vliich  God  had  appointod  to  proceed  in tbdufai?«fse)* 
hhi  IS)  they  thought  that  God  liad  m  finuned  the  levend 
jMrtf)  of  tho  mutidAM  lyiteiii,  thet  frebi  die  wfobMm  of . 
he  heavenly  bodiosi  and  the  teiipemmenl  ud  littution 
if. the  earth,  air  and  water;  or  iii  general,  fhim  the 
lb|MMition  of  the  i ereral  paits  of  the  uniterte  to,  aftd 
influence  upon  one  another,  prodlgiei,  omeni^  ^^tP^^^ 
fcnaiKW,  visions,  and  ohK^les,  would  oonktalitly  at  tbe 
lywiper  places  and  icasoni  be  given,  at  uriceiiaHly  m 
the  lieaveiily  bodies  performed  theit  feroIuUoBis  and 
that  men  niis^ht,  by  h>ng  observation  and  extAsrience, 
fbnn  rules  for  (he  rig;htiy  interpreting  and  understand- 
h^  'What  the  Deity  had  thus  appoint^  t»  be  diioo« 
'ikiiedto  them;^  or  they  said,  Ant  these  things  migbt 

*  Fatum  est  noa  id  quod  superstitiofei,  sed  quod  physlee 
dUtur  causa  oDtoraa  rorum*  Id.  ibid.  D«ttii>-*iotardttin 
Mfisitatem  appellant,  quia  nihil  alittr  poetft,  atqae.nb 
IS  constitutum  tit.  Id.  Acad.  Qunit.  li|^.  4.  c.  44.-— Ti 

uAiNrft  rus  rs  ^w  1CIMAPMENH£  tun  wfvoj^t  WnsoSf  vavW 
KNM. — Plnlarch.  lih.  do  Defect.  Orac.  p.  426. 

'  Princi])io  Asj^yrii  irajectiones  motusque  •tcllarum  ob- 
nnrsTcrunt,  (piibuH  uotaiis,  quid  cutquo  significaretar  ms- 
iDoriu)  prodidoruiit . . .  .Chaldtui. . , .  dluturnfc  obierratione 
lUcrum  (iciontiam  putanlur  eflocUse,  ut  prndlcl  positot 
isid  ciiiciue  eveiituruin,  ot  quo  qulique  fato  natus  essst. 
budom  artcm  ctiam  ylOgyptll  ionglnqaitato  temporam 
Iniumccabilibus  \)m\h.  Horulis  consecnti  putantar.  Clo.  de 
Aifin.  lib.l.c.l.  Atquc  haic,  ut  ergo  arbitror,  rernm  inagls 
STsatii  monid  cpiAm  rutione  docH  ()robaver!int4  Ibid.  c.  3.^ 
Obsorfata  Nunt  h:rc  touiporo  immeiuo,  et  In  ijgnifleatlone 
fTcnt^K  qiiimadver^a  et  nutata;  nibil  est  atttem,  qUqd  hen 

Be»     . 
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be  effected  in  a  natural  way,  i.  e.  bj  the  use  of  natuid 
means  pro|)er  to  produce   them.     We   are   told  bj 
one  of  Plutarch's   disputants,    that  the  earth  emiti 
vapours,  and  powerful  effluvia  of  several  sorts,  and 
some  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  men  to  divine^  if 
they  be  in  a  proper  temper  of  mind  to  be  affected  bj 
them;*  and   the   Pythia  at  Delphos  is  supposed^  in 
Cicero,*"  to  have  been  inspired  from  such  an  inflaencv 
of  the  earth  affecting  her.     In  Plutarch  it  is  remarked, 
that  sometimes  the  natural  temper  of  the  air  caused 
in  the  Prophet,  the  proper  disposition  to  receive  tht 
vaticinal  influence  ;  at  other  times,  that  the  vates  dis- 
posed themselves  for  it,  by  drinks  and  inefariatiMHk' 
When    the  vaticinal   influence   operated   upon  thi 
mind,  by   the   conveyance  of  the  air,  without  9Bj 
artificial  assistance;  then  they  said   the  vaticinatioD 
proceeded   from   fate,     because    it    proceeded   fipom 
tlie  natural   course    of  things,    or    order  of  naturf) 
which    Gon  had  appointed   to  go  on.  in   the  luii* 
verse;   but  if  drink,  or  any   other   artificial  meuiSi 


longinqiiitas  tcmporum  exclpicnte  mcmori^  prodendisqu 
monumentis  efliccre  atque  asscqui  possit.  Ibid.  C.  7. 
Affert  autem  vetustas  omnibus  in  rebus  longinqui  obserrt* 
tione  incredibilem  seientiam :  qux  potest  esse  etinm  liii 
motu  atque  impulsu  deorum,  cum  quid  ex  quoque  erouiti. 
et  quid  quamque  rem  signiiicet  crebr^  animadTgrsione  per*  JE 
pectum  sit.     Ibid.  c.  49. . 

^  Plutarch,  de  dcf.  Oracul.   p.  432. 

^  De  DiTinut.  lib.  1.  c.  19. 

'  Plutarch,  ubi  sup* 
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re  used,  then  they  said  the  vaccination  came  a 
\urA<)  or  from  the  use  of  means,  which  werd 
>ught  to  have  a  natural  power  to  produce  it.  These 
re  the  first  notions,  which  learning  and  science^ 
^sely  so  called^  introduced  into  the  heathen  world, 
leir  kings  and  learned  men  did  indeed  know  God, 
t  they  did  not  retain  him  so  strictly  in  their  know- 
Igc  as  they  ought  to  have  dono,  but  set  up  other 
ities  besides,  and  instead  of  him.  They  thought  that 
{  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  elements,  were  appointed 
govern  tiic  world  \^  and  thougli  they  acknowledged 
it  God  might,  ^  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
rk  miracles,  reveal  his  will  by  audible  voices,  di- 
le  appearances,  dreams  or  prophecies;  yet  they 
)ught  also,  that  generally  speaking,  oracles  wert 
ren,  prodigies  caused,  dreams  of  things  to  comt 
casioned,  in  a  natural  way,  by  the  influence  or 
servation  of  the  courses  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  and 

the  operation  of  the  powers  of  nature.  And  they 
iceived  that  their  learned  professors,  by  a  deep 
idy  of,  and  profound  enquiry  into  natural  kiiow- 
Ige,  could  make  tliemselves  able  to  work  wonders, 
tain  oracles  and  omens,  and  interpret  dreams.     In 

these  parliciilars  they  thought  the  Deity  was  not 
ncerned,  but  that  they  were  mere  natural  effects  of 
3  influence  of  the  elements  and  planets;  seeming 
ange  and  unaccountable  lo  the  vulgar  and  unlearned^ 


^  Cic.  Acad.  Quest,  lib.  4.  c.  3i. 
'  liU  dcDiYJna(,  lib,  1.  55, 
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but  fully  undorstcK)d  hy  persons  of  science  and  pbt 
losopliy. 

That  tliis^vnsPiiaraoirs  sense  oftbings,  ivhen  Mom] 
wnnight  his  wonders  in  Egypl,  is  remarkably  evidot 
Ironi  (ho  use  he  made  of  liis  magicians  upon  tho  o^ 
rasion.  When  Moses  and  Aaron  came  (o  require 
him  in  the  name  of  their  (ioi>  to  h't  (he  Israelite!  go} 
he  asked  (hem  to  shew  a  miracle,  that  lie  migkt 
know  tiiat  they  were  really  sent  npon  a  divine  misiioB** 
Here  lie  acknowledged,  according  to  what!  remarked 
from  Tully,  that  (ion,  by  an  extraordinary  interpo^ 
sition  could  work  miracles ; "  but  when  Aaron's  rod 
was  turned  into  a  serpent,  he  sent  for  his  aorceieii 
and  magicians,  to  see  if  they  could  with  their  in* 
chantments  cause  such  a  transmutation,  and  upon  find* 
ing  that  they  could,  he  thought  it  no  real  miracle,* 
and  refused  to  let  the  people  go.  In  the  same  manner 
the  nuigiciaus  brought  up  trogs,  ami  from  hence  Plia* 
raoh  concluded  that  the  plague  of  trogs  did  not  ariiie 
fromanyextraonliuary  divine  interposition.  The  same 
observation  maybe  made  u|)on  the  river's  being  turned' 
into  bloml;  but  when  the  magicians  tried  and  could  not 


m  Kxod.  vii.  9,   10. 

*>  Priinum  a  Deo  vis  omnis  et  divinandi  repetcnda  eit 
ratio.  Cic.  ubi  sup. 

®  See  Philo  Jud.  do  lUi  Mosis,  1.  K  Wo  may  apply 
here  what  is  said  of  Pharaoh  upon  (h«  ritcrs  being  turacd 
into  blood,  whiMi  he  saw  (he  magicians  do  to  with  their 
inchnnduonts,  he  did  not  set  his  heart  to  this  miraclO|  i*  «• 
he  did  not  regard  it,     Exoi).  vii.  9S« 
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produce  lice,  then  they  concluded  that  this  poas  thg 
finger  of  God  J   Thus  the  trial  of  the  magician's  skill 
was  to  bring  Moses'  wonders  to  the  test,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  they  were  effected  by  human  art,  ott 
by  the  divine  assistance ;  and  shews  evidently,  that  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  learned  at  this  time  wa^y 
that  wonders,  prodigies,  divinations,  &c.  might  be 
procured,  as  I  have  remarked,  sine  Deo^"^  without  tho 
Deity's  being  concerned  in  causing  them,  and  that, 
either  a  fato  or  a  naturd ;'  by  the  use  of  natural  means 
or  inchantmcnls  to  cause  them,  which  artifices  Pha* 
raoh's'  magicians  used  to  this  purpose ;  or  from  the 
planetary   or   elementary  powers  at   set    times    and 
critical  junctures  of  their  influence.    I  might,  I  think, 
add,  that  when  Pharaoh  was  convinced  that  Mosea' 
miracles  were  not  wrought  by  any  magicial  arts  ox 
incantations,  he   sill   hesitated,   whether  they  might 
tiot  happen  from    some   influence   of  the   planets  or 
elements,  which  Moses,  as  a  master  of  their  learning^ 
might  well  know  the  times  of,   and  thereby  be  able 
to  denounce  what  would  come  in  its  place  and  season^ 
But  in  order  40  take  away  all  possibility  of  such  sus- 
picion, Moses  several  times  gave  Pharaoh  liberty  to 
choose  what  time  lie  would  have  the  plagues  removed 


'  Exod.  viii.  19.  qClc.  ubisup.  ""Ibid. 

t  I  should  imagine,  that  the  diyination  by  drinking  out 
of  a  cup,  hinted  at  Gen.  xliv.  5.  was  of  the  same  sorjt 
with  the  supposed  natural  way  of  divining  by  drinking, 
which  is  suggested  in  Plutarch.  Lib.  do  Defeq.  Ora(\ 
«bi  sup. 
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when  he  desired  it,  *■  that  he  might  know  that  Goo 
mlone  was  the  author  of  them,  and  that  they  were 
brought,  and  by  his  power  might  be  removed  in  any 
hour,  and  at  any  season,  without  regard  to  the  stan 
or  elements,  their  temper,  influence  or  situatioo. 
These,  I  think,  were  the  arts  in  which  the  learned 
men  of  Egypt  chiefly  exercised  themselves ;  and  mi- 
doubtcdly  Moses  had  full  instruction  in  all  parts  «of 
their  learning;  though,  as  Philo  remarks  of  him|  lie 
preserved  himself  from  being  imposed  upon  by  their 
errors  and  idolatry.  lie  made  himself  a  complete 
master  of  every  thing  excellent  in  their  discipline, 
'  and  rejected  what  would  have  corrupted  his  reli- 
gion, under  a  false  show  of  improving  his  imdor- 
standing. 

There  are  other  sciences  generally  esteemed  to  have 
been  parts  of  the  Egyptian  learning.  One  of  their,  most 
early  kings  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  famous  for 
his  skill  in  physic,  and  to  have  left  consideraUe 
memoirs  of  his  art  for  the  instruction  of  futuie-ages; 
and  his  remains  upon  this  subject  were  carefully  pre- 
served with  their  most  valuable  monuments,  and  were 
with  the  greatest  diligence  studied  by  posterity.' 
We  read  of  the  Egyptian  phj^sicians  in  the  days  of 
Joseph;*  and  Diodorus  represents  these  as  an  oider 
of  men  not  only  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  but  as 
having  full  employment,  in  continually  giving  physic 
to  the  people,  not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  their  falUng 


'   Exod;   viii.    9,  10.  ix.  5,  18. 

»  SecToI.  i.  B.4.     Synell.  p.  54.  Clem.  Alez.  Stroi%* 
lib.  6.  p.  634.  X  Gen.  1.  2.        ^ 
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into   distempers. y     Herodotus   says  much   the  same 
thiiifi^;  and  represents  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  living 
under  a  continual  course  of  physic,   undergoing  so 
rough    a    regimen    for    three  days    together    every 
month/  that  I  suspect  some  mistake  both  in  his  and 
Diodorus'  account  of  them,  in  this  particular.     Hero- 
dotus   aUows    that   they   had   lived  in   a  favourable 
climat(*,  and  had  been  a  healthy  people;' Avhich  seems 
hardly  ronsistent  with  so  much  medicinal  discipline 
as  he  imagined  they  went  througli  almost  without  in- 
terruption.    The  first  mention  we  have  of  physicians 
ia  the  sacred  pag(»s,  shews,  indeed,  that  there  was 
such  a  ])rolbssion   in  Kgypt  in  Joseph's  time,  and 
Jacob  was  their  j)atient;**  but  their  employment  was 
to  embalm  him  after   he  was  dead;  for  wc  do  not 
read,    that  any  care  was  taken  to  give  him  physic 
whilst  alive;  which  inclines  me  to  suspect,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  no  practice  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases 
of  a  sick-bed,  in  these   days.     We  read   of  no  sick 
persons  in  the   early  ages.    The  diseases  of  Egypt, 
of  which   tlu;    Israelites   had    been  afraid,*    (if  by 
these  Moses  meant  any  other  diseases  than  the  boils 
inflicted  ui)on   Pharaoh  and   his  people)'*  were   such 

■  .  I  I  »«■■— «i^.— — — ir^— .^i— — — — — I— ■ 

■   I  ■  ■  11.  ii»— .^  1       I       I     I   ■  I    I  I  III  mi 

y  Toes  yoa-as  irpoyixrocXocixfoxvoixtvoi  ^tpavivaai   r»  crttf/JMrai  KXvffm 
fAO<r,    xxt   mornjiois  ricn  ycaOocprri^iots  aatt  wi^etatis  xxi  %yi.*rois^  iy/o7i 

Diodor.  lib.   I.  p.  62. 

■  Ivpixat^na-i  r^cis  loixe^ais  c^i^t);  fxiiws  ixotftf,  tfAtrnftcrt  ^nft>ifA,yi9H 
rviv  fy/«»)¥.     llerodot.  lib,.  2.  C  77.  ' 

•  Id  ibid.  ^  Gen.  1.  2. 

c  Diut.  xxviii.  60.  *  Exod.  Ix. 
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BH  they  had  no  cure  for  ;*  and  any  other  sicknesses  vrew 
then  so  little  known,  that  they  had  no  names  ^ 
for  them.  Men  lived  temperately  in  the  early 
times;  their  constitutions  were  strong  and  good,  and 
they  were  rarely  sick  until  nature  was  worn  out ;  and 
age  and  mortality  could  have  no  cure.  An  early 
death  was  so  unusual,  that  it  was  generally  remarked 
to  be  a  puniHlimeut  for  some  extraordinary  wicked* 
nest;*  and  diseases  were  tliought  not  to  come  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  to  be  inflicted  by  IImt 
Deity  for  the  correcticm  of  some  particular  crimes. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ancient  books  of  Uw 
Egyptian  i)hysic  were  esteemed  a  part  of  their 
sacred  records;  and  were  always  carried  about  in^ 
their  processions  by  the  Pa»tophori,  who  were  art 
order  of  their  priests.*  Tlu;  Egyptians  studied  physic 
not  as  an  art  by  itself,  but  their  astronomy,  physic, 
and  mybteriew,  were  all  put  together,  as  nmking  up 
but  one  science,  being  separately  only  {Kirts  of  their 
theology  ;*"  for  which  reasons  I  imagine,  tliat  their 
ancient  prescriptions,  which  Diodorus  and  Herodotus 
suppose  them  so  i)unctunl  in  observing,  were  not  me- 
dicinal, but  n^ligious  purifications.     The  distinctioa 


•  Dent,  xxviii.  27.  '  Vtfr.  61. 

ff  Gen.  xxxviiL  8,  10. 

b  Clem.  Alexaiulrin.  Stromat.  lib.  6,  c.  4. 

'  Ch»remon.  apud  Porphyr.  lib.  4.  do  Abstiuen.  §  g. 

Oi  Ktyvntltm  hk  t^toc  /xiy  roc  tarptKoty  tiim  }«  r«  *A^^oXoytK»y 
KMt  T»  riXf$-/x«,   »XXx  afxu  tsravldi  awtf^si'^^at.     Scholiast,    ill 

Ptol.  Tetrabib.  rid,  Marsham.  Can.  Chron.  p.  41. 
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ot  cktin  and  unclean  beoiti  WM  before  the  floods** 
and  when  men  had  leavo  to  eat  fleih,  they  mort  pro- 
bably observed  that  distinction  in  their  'diet^  eating 
the  flesh  of  ho  other  living  (hroaturesi  than  Whht  thejr 
offer^l  in  sacrifice,  which  were  only  the  clean  beails 
and  clean  fowls."  And  when  the  heathen  nation 
turned  oside  to  idolatry ,  as  they  altered  and  corrupted 
the  anrient  rites  of  sacrificing  and  sacrifices,  and  in« 
vented  many  new  ones;  so  they  innovated  in  their 
diet  wiUi  it.  Many  new  rites  and  sacrifices  being  in* 
troduccd  into  tlicir  religion,  new  abstinencieS|  atid, 
pariflcationR,  new  meats  and  drinks  came  with  theiA } 
and  it  was  the  physician's  business  (he  being  tha'io^ 
ligious  minister  presiding  in  these  pieints)  to  priMcrlbo 
upon  every  occasion,  according  to  the  rules  contained 
In  their  sacred  books,"  The  Egy^ftions  were  Very 
exact  in  these  points*  Herodotus  Infohiit  tMr,  flMrt' 
they  cat  no  fish ;  <*  but,  if  we  take  "eitUer  the  ftts&Kma. 
hinted  from  Julian  by  8ir  John  Marshohi,'  or  dio 
general  one  assigned  by  Plutarch,^  thejir  refusi^  this 
diet,  was  not  upon  account  of  healthy  l>ut  of  reUg{(rii« 
In  like  manner  they  ate  no  beans,  for  they  thought 
them  a  pollution : '  and  their  rites  in  dicft  wera  so 
difiercnt  from  the  Hebrew  customs,  that  the  Egyptians 
might  not  cat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  in  the  days  elf 


>Vol.  1,  b.  «.  •%ook5. 

^  Kara  yo/tAoy  ifyfa^oy  Dlodor.  SiO«  lib*  1* 


•  Lib.  ii.  c.  37. 


Marih.  Con.  Chron.  p^  tU« 


^  Plutarch.  Sympoi.  lib.  7.  p.  790,   Ms  word!  ors^ 
Ayvftopf  (Atp9s  aitox!^  t/fivMf,  .  '  Hsrodot*  lib*  S^  c«  S7% 
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Joseph,  for  fliat  was  an  abomiiuUion  la  them.*  It 
ivoukl  he  eiidlossi  to  recount  the  many  fictions,  \ir]iich 
these  men  brought  into  relifi^ion.  Tlie  astronomers 
formed  abundance,  as  I  have  hinted  already^  from 
the  advances  made  in  their  science;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  in  stndyin*?  the  nature  of  the  living 
creatures,  fruits  and  plants  in  the  >\orld,  they  might 
invent  as  ji^reat  a  variety  of  abstinences  and  religious 
diets  and  purifications  from  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
as  they  did  deities  from  the  other,  and  till  their  sacred 
Pharmaceutic  books,  not  witli  Kecii^es  for  sicknesses 
and  distemixTs,  but  witli  meats  and  drinks,  unguents, 
lotions,  and  purgations,  projx^r  to  be  usetl  in  Hit 
several  services  of  every  deity,  and  upon  all  the  oo* 
casions  of  religion.  Their  monthly  prescriptions  also 
might  vary  as  the  stars  took  their  courses,  and  as 
diiK'rcnt  deities  in  their  turns  called  for  the  observance 
of  different  riUuds  to  obtain  t)ieir  favours.  Pytha^ 
goras  was  duly  prepared  with  this  sort  of  physic,  be* 
fon'  he  could  be  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries; 
mid  though  with(mt  doubt  he,  or  the  wiitera  of  his 
life,  refined  a  little  u|>on  the  Egyptian  doctrines,  yet 
he  introduced  some  share  of  this  pharmacy  into  his 
own  school,  and  disposiHl  the  luiiids  of  his  scholars 
ibr  his  instruclions  by  many  mysteries  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  fasting.^  lie  had  likewise  particular 
preparationi^  of  diet  upon  extraordinary  acts  of  worn 

»  Cion.  xliii.  32.  '  Jaaiblichus  dc  Tit&  Pytlui(^. 

H.  34,     Torpbyr.  do  ciid.  42,  43,  44,  45. 
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nhip;"  and  had  his  Recipes  to  cause  divination  both 
hy  dreams  and  vaticination ;  *  so  that  we  niay  guesf 
from  him  in  part,  what  the  Eg^yptian  prescriptions  in 
these  points  were.  And  as  the  Egyptian  physicians 
prescribed  (he  true  ritual  way  of  living;  so  another 
branch  of  their  profession  was  to  embalm  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  All  nations  had  their  rites  for  funeralS| 
and  th(*  ])ersons  who  directed  in  these  were  commonly 
eitluT  some  of  the  priests,  or  at  least  ))ersons  well 
skilled  in  matters  of  religion.  ^  The  Egyptian  rites 
in  this  matter  were  very  numerous  and  required  many 
hands  to  perform  them.*  Moses  informs  us,  that  the 
physicians  embalmed  Jacob ;  •  many  of  whom  were 


"  Id.  (le  c^d.  c.  3i.  *  Jamblich.  ubi  sup. 

y  Diodorns  lib.  ii.  p.  88.  •  Id.  lib.  1.  p.  67. 

*  Moses'  words  are,  that  Joseph  commanded  his  scfTants 
the  physicians.  It  may  be  very  needless  to  remark,  that 
these  words  cannot  imply,  that  the  sonants  of  great  men 
were  their  physicians  in  these  days ;  for  physicians  were 
always  higlily  hononred  in  all  ciyilizcd  states,  either  con- 
sidered as  an  order  of  the  ministers  of  religioD,  as  I  think 
they  were  in  these  days,  or  when  they  were  afterwards 
concerned  in  the  cure  of  those  who  wanted  their  assistance. 
The  word  servant  in  Scripture  is  often  used  as  we.use  it  in 
English,  not  always  in  the  literal  sense.  Thus  NaamaH 
called  himself  the  servant  of  Elisha,  2  Kings  t.  and  many 
other  instances  might  be  produced.  Perhaps  Joseph,  in 
the  high  dignity  to  which  he  was  advanced,  might,  thougk 
an  a  lesser  number,  have  ofllcers  of  state,  elders. Qf  his 
buu^e,  as  the  king  of  Egypt  himself  had;  and  persons  ot 
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employed  in  the  office,  and  many  days  time  was  iie> 
cessary  for  the  performance,^  and  different  persooi 
performed  different  parts  of  it,  some  being  concerned 
in  the  care  of  one  part  of  the  body,  and  some  of 
anotljer.*  I  imagine  tliis  manner  of  practice  occa- 
sioned Herodotus  to  hint,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a 
different  physician  for  every  distemper ,**  or  rather^  as 
his  subsequent  ^ords  express,  for  each  different  part 
of  the  body ;  ^  for  so  indeed  they  had,  not  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  it,  but  to  embalm  it  when  dead.  These  I 
imagine  were  the  offices  of  the  Egyptian  physicians 
in  the  early  days.  They  were  an  carder  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion ;  for  the  art  of  curing  distempers  or 
diseases  was  not  yet  attempted.  When  physicians 
first  began  to  practise  the  arts  of  healing,  cannot  cer« 
taioly  be  determined;  but  this,  I  think,  we  maybe 
sure  of,  that  they  practised  only  surgery  until  after 
David's  time,  if  we  consult  the  Scripture;  and  until 


the  first  rank  might  not  refuse  to  be  his  servants  in  faononr. 
able  posts  of  this  sort;  and  he  might  appoint  the  embalm* 
Ing  his  father  to  those  of  his  own  house  only^  designing  it 
merely  to  preserve  his  body,  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
Canaan,  and  not  as  a  religious  ceremony;  for  which  reason 
he  might  desire  not  to  hare  it  publicly  embalmed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Egyptian  physicians,  with  all  the  ritef 
of  tiicir  religion  to  be  used  in  public  performances  of  thii 
nature.  b  Gen*  1.  3. 

«  Diodorus.  lib,  1.  p.  58.  *  Herodot.  lib.  2.  c.  84. 

•^oymv;  &c.  Id.  ibid. 
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after  IIomcr'«  time,  if  ynpt  consalt  tte  prbfone  nrritcrs. 
In  Scripture  we  have  mention  of  many  persons,  who 
went  to  proper  places  to  be  cured  of  their  wounds,  in 
llie  books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles;  and  in  like 
manner  we  read  in  Homer  of  Machaon  and  other 
physicians;  but  their  whole  art  consisted  in  Iw  t* 
•v7ajLtvE*v  e<ri  t'  nma,  ^oL^puotxa.  watxffeiv/  extracting  arrows, 
healing  woumls,  and  preparing  anodynes ;  and  there-* 
fore  Pliny  says  expresly,  that  the  art  of  physic  in  the 
Trojan  times  was  only  surgery.'  In  cases  of  sickness, 
not  the  physicians,  but  the  priests,  the  prophets,  oi' 
-the  augurs,  were  thouglit  the  proper  persons  to  be 
consultetl  in  thv\se  days'*;  for,  as  Diodorus  remarks, 
it  was  the  ancient  custom  for  sick  persons  to  obtain, 
health  from  tlic  professors  of  vaticination  *  by  their 
art,  and  not  by  physic.  And  this  we  find  was  the 
tmcient  practice  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Jero- 
boam sent  his  wife  to  the  prophet,  when  his  son 
Ahijah  was  sick.''  Ahaziah,  when  sick,  sent  to  Baal« 
zebub  the  god  of  lilkron.*  The  king  of  Syria  sent 
to  Elisha.""  Asa  indeed  about  A.M.  S087  "  sought, 
when  sick,  to  the  physicians;   but  it  was  certainly 


f  Iliad.  11,  515.  «  M tdiclna Trojanis 

temporibus  clara vulnerum  tamen  duntaxat  Rcmcdiis. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  29,  c.  1.  »»  Homer.  Iliad.  1.  6^. 

donis.  lib.  5.  p.  235.  ^  1  Kings  %ir. 

»  2  Kings  i.  2.  "2  Kings  viii.  8. 

*  Uslicr'i  AnnaU. 
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CTcn  then  a  very  novel  practice,  and  stands  condemned 
as  an  impiety.''     In  the  days  of   Pythagoras,    the 
learned  began  to  form  rules  of  diet  for  the  preservation 
of  health ;  ^  aiid  to  prescribe  in  this  point  to  sick  per- 
sons, in  order  to  assist  Jowards  their  recovery ;  and  in 
this,  Strabo  tells  us,   consisted  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Indian  pliysicians,  ^vho  endeavoured  to  cue 
distempers  by  a  diet-regimen,  but  gave  no  physic.* 
Hippocrates,  ^vl)o,  according  to  Dean  Pridcaux,  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  Pelop<mnesian  war,'  i.  e.  about 
A.  M.  3570,'  raised  the  art.  of  physic  to  a  greater- 
height  than  his  predecessors  could  venture  to  attempt, 
lie  first  began  the  practice  of  visiting  sick-bed  pi* 
tients,   and   prescribing  medicines  with   success  fiir 
their  distempers/     This,  I  think,  was  the  progress  of 
physic  down  to  times  mucli  later  than  where  I  am  to 
end  my  undertaking;  and  it  must  evidently  appear 
from  it,  that  the  I'gyptians  could  have  no  such  phy- 
sicians in  tlie  days  of  Moses,  as  Diodorus  and  Hwh 
dolus  seem  to  suppose.     It  is  much  more  probablet 
that  in^ages  after  these  times,  they  were  like  the  Baby* 
lonians,  entirely  destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  coring 
any  diseases  which   might  happen  amongst  them;* 
and  tliat  tlie  best  method  they  could  think  of,  after 
consuUiiig  their  oracles,  was,  when  any  one  was  sick, 


•  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  p  Jamblicus  de  Titft 

Pythag.  c.  34.  «  Strabo.  Geog.  lib.  15.  p.  713- 

'  Pridcaux  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  569.        ■  Usher's  Annab. 
»  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  29.  c.  1. 
■Ilerodot.  lib.  1.  c.  197. 
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they  took  care  to  have  as  many  persons  see  and  speak 
to  him  as  possibly  could,  tliat,if  any  one  ivho  saw  the 
sick  person,  bad  had  the  like  distemperi  he  might 
tay  what  ivas  propfsr  to  be  done  for  one  in  that  con- 
dition. Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  that  this  was  the  i 
ancient  practice  of  the  Egyptians. "^  .  .^ 

Music  is  by  some  thought  to  be  another  of  the 
Egyptian  sciences,  and  their  famous  Mercury  is  said 
to  have  invented  it.     Diodorus  hints,  that  he  made 
the  lyre  of  three  strings,  in  allusion  to  the  three 
seascMis  of  the  year ;  ^  though  I  think  that  the  year 
was  hardly  as  yet  so  well  calculated  as  to  be  divided 
into  seasons.'     However,   it   is    probable  that  the 
Egyptians  had,  before  these  days,  some  rude  way  <^ 
singing  hymns  to  their  gods ;  though  music  was  not 
as  yet  brought  to  any  remarkable  perfection.    Men 
have  naturally  a  difference  in  the  tone  and  pitch  of 
their  voices;  which  might  lead  them  to  think  of  an 
instrument  of  more  strings  than  one.    Perhaps  all  ths 
music  as  yet  aimed  at  in  singing  hymns  to  the  gods 
was  no  more  than  this,  that  some  of  the  people  recited 
the  words  in  a  high  tone,  others  in  a  low,  and  others 
in  a  tone  or  note  between  both,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent pitch  of  the  several  voices  of  the  singers ;  it  being 
possible  io  reduce  the  voices  of  all  to  one  or  other  of 
these  three,  and  the  three-chorded  lyre  might  be  formed 

adesse  Choris Hob. 

io  strengthen  the  several  sounds  of  the  reciters*  voices, 

I 

*  Strabo  Geog*  lib.  3.  p.  155. 

y  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  I.  '  See  book  tI. 
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without  their  attemptihg  to  make  more  than  one  nob 
from  each  string.  A  trumpet  made  of  a  ram's  hon 
could  be  but  a  mean  instrument;  yet  this  iras  i 
liiasical  instrument  in  the  days  of  Joshua.*  Itooiid 
be  designed  to  sound  but  some  one  note,  andfbee 
such  trumpets  of  different  lengths  might  serye  to  the 
ancient  Tibia  described  in  Horace  did,  and  pcifeiiu 
by  blasts  what  Mercury's  three-chorded  lyre  was  de- 
signed to  do  by  strings ;  namely,  to  direct  the  several 
pitches  of  the  reciters'  yoices,  and  to  join  and  add  to 
the  sound  of  them  ;  and  I  imagine  music  was  not  car- 
tied  higher  than  this  in  these  days. 

Philo  suggests  that  Moses  had  learned  in  ^gyptttt 
art  of  writing,  both  in  prose,  and  in  all  sorts  of  nea- 
snre  or  veasc.^  The  best  and  most  jndicioos  heattea- 
writers  did  indeed  judge  him  to  be  very  skilfiil  in  style 
and  language.  Longinus  gives  him  an'eztraotdflBHy 
character,  and  thought  him  a  great  master  -tf  the 
iublirae,  from  his  account  of  the  creation.*  l!his 
observation  was  s6  just,  that  one  cannot  but  itnmA 
with  some  surprise,  how  much  prejudice  may  vitisie 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  a  writer  of  oonsideiaUe 
abilities,  of  which  Lucian  is  an  instance,  who  seems 
to  ridicule  this  very  passage,  so  judiciously  admired 
by  Longinus.**    No  understanding  reader  of  Molei* 


^  Joshaa  yi.  ^  PhU.  Jud.  de  riik  MosU.  Ub.  1. 

'  O  ruf  itiiSxtcjf  d^io/Aodf m^  y^  o  r^xfin  Avuf •  Longin«  de 
Sut>lim.  c.  9. 

AvH   T9  ffxoT^j  xM  rt*  eutocfjitat  «iniXx9Y  \oyt/  yu&w  nM 

vv  avTHUi  0  p^x^iyXt/wa-os  «T7sy^x\)/s7o.    Lacian.  Fhilopat.  p* 
1122. 


writings  can  be  insenfible  that  hn  was  in  inithy,  Mrlui|t 
St.  Stephen  styles  bim>  mighty  in  Mrords/  even  i^ 
liOngiaus*  sense.  Numerous  instances  of  which  nugr 
be  given ;  but  perliaps  no  one  more  sensibly  aifoctin^ 
than  his  account  of  Joseph's  revealing  himself  to  his 
brethren,  where  the  narration,  as  he  has  given  it, 
strikes  tlic  reader  with  the  warroitst  pathos,  which 
words  can  give.  There  was  certainly  great  force  and 
life  in  the  pen  of  this  writer;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
he  acquired  these  abilities  merely  from  his  Egyptian 
education,  any  more  than  that  made  him  mighty 
in  deeds  also;  which  St.  Stephen  joins  to  his  power  in 
words,  and  in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  assisted  in 
W  extraordinary  manner  by  the  Deity. 

As  to  Moses  writing  sometimes  in  verse^  Josephus 
says^  that  his  song  after  the  deliverance  from  tlje 
Egyptians  was  composed  iv  J^o^/Ar^  rovo;;'  i.  ^.  sav 
some  interpreters,  in  what  we  now  call  heroic^  Of 
hexameter  verse ;  but  I  think  this  was  not  Josephus* 
meaning.  He  might  perhaps  call  any  verse  hexameter^ 
which  consisted  of  six  feet  or  twelve  syllables^'  and  give 
it  that  name, 


cum  seaos  rcdderet  ictus Hob.  (>) 


If  we  may  take  Josephus  in  this  sense,  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  between  his  opinion  and  Scaliger's,^. 
about  the  verse  or  measure  of  this  hynui.     As  to  the 

•  Acts  ¥ii.  M.  '  Exod.  xv; 

.  i  Lib.  de  Arte  Pootica.  <*  714.  Scaligeri  AnU 

»adyersion.  in  Euseb*  Chron.  p.  7* 
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lines  of  it  being  heroic  verse^  I  think  any  one,  vpdi 
making  trial  of  the  words,  may  be  sure  that  they  aie 
not.  Whether  they  may  not  be,  as  Scaliger  conjee- 
tured,  a  sort  of  Iambics,  the  song  beginning  in  iraidi 
of  this  measure, 

ISS  4       5Cy         8         9    10        11  19 

Ashirah  la  Jehovah  ki  gaoh  gaah 

1  9J456  78 

Sum  verokbo  ramah  bayam. 

whether  the  first  verse  may  not  consist  of  twelTC 
syllables  or  six  feet,  and  be  a  sort  of  the  trimeter  or 
Senarian  iambick  verse  ;  and  whether  the  secottd  lint 
may  not  consist  of  eight  syllables  or  four  feet,  and  te 
a  sort  of  dimeter  iambick ;  and  whether  the  rest  of 
the  hymn  can  be  conceived  to  be  of  this  sort  of  con* 
position ;  I  must  entirely  submit  to  the  learned.  Vcne 
in  Moses*  time  very  probably  consisted  only  in  a  jut 
number  of  syllables ;  without  any  strict  regard  to  what 
was  afterwards  observed,  the  quantity  of  them.  A 
greater  regard  was  perhaps  paid  to  quantity,  when  tk 
book  of  Job  wa$  composed ;  but  verse  %as  not  tbcf 
adjusted  to  that  strictness,  which  it  had  in  the  tines 
0^  Homer. 

From  what  has  be^n  said,  concerning  the  leanung  tf 
the  Egyptians,  and  of  Moses*  education  and  miUbiy 
skill ;  he  must  appear  to  have  been  the  most  pnp^ 
person  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  oi  vst 
among  them ;  and  as  he  had  formerly  had  an  indiiii" 
tion  to  attempt  it,  and  proceeded  some  steps  towaidl 
it ;  so  upon  computing  the  time  they  were  to  be  tliiQBi 
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and  finding  it  near  expired/  be  might  consider  the'won^ 
derful  Providence  of  God  in  Ixin  prcttcrvation,  and  in 
00  preserving  him  as  to  have  him  so  educated,  as  thai 
at  this  time  his  people  had  one  of  their  number  well 
qualified  in  every  respect  to  be  their  leader.  How- 
Isveri  in  all  the  thoughts  he  might  have  hud  of  this 
sort,  be  found  himself  disappointed ;  the  people  re- 
alised to  have  him  to  be  a  judge  and  ruler  over  them  ;  ^ 
and  he  saw,  that  no  scheme  could  be  contrived  by 
human  wisdom,  which  might  promise  him  succpss  in 
tndeavouring  to  deliver  them.  Therefore  he  left 
%ypt,  and  went  and  married  in  onother  country; 
and  very  probably  hod  given  over  all  thoughts  pf 
ever  seeing  or  coming  any  more  to  the  Israelites,  But 
the  private  aiTairs  of  all  considerate  men,  do,  I  believci 
afford  them  many  instances  of  some  turn  of  life  brought 
about  by  the  direction  of  Providence,  in  unexpected 
events ;  when  they  could  not  be  compassed  by  all  the 
eontrived  schemes  which  they  could  lay  for  them* 
And  thus  ithupiiened  in  Moses*  life,  in  a  mostextraor-^ 
dinary  manner.  Moses  was  taking  care  of  Jethro*f 
flock,  and  followed  them,  as  they  wandered  in  tlicir 
feeding,  to  the  borders  of  the  desart  near  mount 
Horeb;  where  he  saw  before  him  a  bush  on  firei 
flaming  for  a  considerable  thne,  but  not  in  the  least 
consumed  or  diminished  with  the  fire.  He  was  very 
much  surprised  at  it,  and  stood  still  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  It;  and  whilst  he  did  so,  heard  a  voice, 


■  ■  ^  *%  r^^f^m^wtii^i 


•  Gon.  XV.  13,  14,  15,  15. 

^  Exod.  U.  14.  Acts  Tii.  95,  27,  3d. 
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which  declared  the  design  of  God  ALMiOHtT  15  d^ 
liver  (he  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  by  his  hand, 'knd  the 
trhole  manner  and  method  by '  which  he  would  effid 
it.  Moses  had  so  entirely  laid  aside  all  theoglils  ii 
this  enterprise ;  and  had  so  little  opinion  of  his  bdng 
able  to  succeed  in  it,  that,  though  he  was  apj^oiated 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  undertake  it,  he  Ttsj 
earnestly  refused  ""  it,  until  he  had  received  many  de- 
monstrations of  the  miraculous  power  with  which  God 
designed  to  assist  him .  Then  indeed  he  went  to  JethrOi 
and  asked  him  leave  to  go  from  him ;  and  upon  Jeihio*! 
dismissing  him,  he  took  his  wife  and  sons  and  aetMit 
lor  Egypt.  Moses  had,  I  think,  cast  away  allthaugUs 
of  ever  seeing  his  people  more ;  and  probably  hegut 
to  think  that  he  had  no  part  or  expectation  in  the  pRH 
mises  made  to  Israel.  He  had  not  circumcised  oneoC 
his  children ;  for  he  did  it  in  this  journey  *•  Aaron  hj 
God's  appointment  met  him  in  the  wilderness** ;  firam 
whence  they  went  together  into  Egypt,  and  gaftend 
the  elders  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  acquainted  then 
with  the  business  they  came  about ;  and  shewed  thea 
the  mighty  works  which  God  had  enabled  them  to 
perform  as  signs  that  he  had  sent  them^* ;  upon  sedif 
which  the  people  believed  that  God  did  indeed  now 
design  to  visit  them. 

Thus  Moses  and  Aaron  undertook  their  expeditk)^ 
into  Egypt,  not  rashly,  nor  upon  any  contrived  schfio* 
of  their  own ;  but  at  a  time,  when  neither  of  tlic!^ 

1  Exod.  iii.  ■   Exod.  iii.  ir. 

■  Exod.  it.  25,  26.  •  Ver.'27.  p  Vcr.  31  • 


thought  of  being  empIoye4  ii|.  jNicb  %  maaoynTi)  4p^ 
iRrben  Moses  had  a  very  gveat  dL|iiiQUMlii(n|  (ogO||^ 
•11.  He  was  settled  in  Midiaa  veH  enoagh.to.  Jut  0^9 
>^aciion ;  thought  he  should. ^od  the  ptople Teigr  iQJ(h 
ftimte  and  unmanageable,  not  disposed  to  beliai;6  bi^ 
or  to  be  directed  by  him ;  and  he.  seems  mos|t  eaicoCfOy 
io  have  wished,  that  it  would*  ha?^  pleased  GrQD  tQ 
lU^Te  permitted  him  tp  live  iqpiiet  and  retin94,f^  thf 
hud  of  Midian ;  and  to  have  afnt  some  jother  peKWW 
ton  the  deliverance  of  his  peopje'i.  And- whe^  b^  Wk* 
^jartook  to  cojrry  the  message  which  Goo  bad  dim^ 
T^m  io  go  with  unto  Pharaoh^  he  had  per^f^pp  sQnif 
^biribts,  whether  jthe  dcUveruce  t>f  the  JsmeUtip*  W^Sljil^ 
M*  be  a  work  which  wou^l  ppw^.dpw]|r^..fUld;,% 
fahre  much  .tiine  to  maniage ;;  therefore  uppn^bKs  tueteg 
flrfbrmod  that  the  men  wer#  di|ad  i|rho  aomeb^ bit iift'^ . 
he. took  his  wife  and  sons  wjjlh  \iAm^  tm  if .  fp  deii^pw^ 
to  fo  and  live  in  Egypt;  aad  JHot  Ukf  ifpt^m^xif^* 
pected  iA  a  «hort  time  to  cetuxn  with.ihe  pao^ik^  JIU^ 
to  serve  God  in  mount  Hcjreb*.  Ceitainly^  .fn  icw^e 
lespects,  his  behaviour  was  faulty,  and  an  we  M0  in- 
Ibrmed,.  that  tlie  anger  of  the  Load  f^raa .  kijoudjt^ 
against  him,'  when  he  expressed  the  m«iv^ j^XClife^ 
which  lie  mode  against  his  beiag  se^t  to  %J?pt4  ^ 
we  are  told,  after  he  hod  begun  his  jourmgri  Ihat.jt 
MVf^e  io  pass  hj/  the  xg>uy  in  ^e  jm,  thsi.jlJk^,l40^ 
met  him  wd  sought  to  iiilf  him**  .Tbe  aci;oimt  )!ffffp 

m  i."M      !     'I      I  II    iJkahmikddtB^sumkMiitttltMtB0iiStmi! 

'  Kxod.  W.  13.  '  TJx^.  Wl.  10.  •    ' -^  ' 

•  Ver.  14.  '   «  E*«^- "*•  l-*'        ".  "'''*l  ^ 

«  Vtr.il.  Our  translttMiWililrf^iiied'llfv^l^olkni 
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is  exceeding  ihart,  but  the  circumftUincei  whieh  tie 
hinted  are  thought  to  imply,  that  God  was  displeued 
at  Moses*  not  haying  circumcised  his  younger  son ;' 
that  his  urife  Zipporah  ivas  univilling  to  have  the  child 
circumcised* ;  that  as  in  the  case  of  Balaam,  when 
Balaam  went  ivith  the  princes  of  Moab,  acconling  to 
the  command  which  he  had .  received^  an  angel  op* 
posed  him  in  the  way,  because  he  went  with  aperrerse 
intention  ;^  so  here,  though  Moses  began  his  joaniej, 
yet  perhaps  he  had  some  coldness  to  the  undertakiigi 
or  some  thoughts  about  it  which  disposed  him  to  kesp 
this  child  uncircumcised|  not  suitable  to  that  better 
spirit,  which  ever  nflor  appeared  in  alt  his  condnct, 
and  gained  him  the  testimony  of  being  faithful  to  Hbk 
that  appointed  him  in  all  his  hou$e^^  in  every  pait 
of  his  dispensation.  It  is  generally  thought,  thst 
Moses  at  thiH  time  sent  back  his  wife  and  children  to 
Jcthro  his  father-in-law*;  and  went  with  Aaron  onlj 
into  £gypt,  according  to  the  directions  which  he  and 
Aaron  had  received. 

Moses,  Exodus  iii.  13.  represents,  that  when  he 
came  onto  the  Israelites,  they  might  ask  him  what  the 
name  of  (ton  was,  nnd  desires  to  be  instructed,  how 
to  answer  tluM  question.    Goo  had  before  told  hira. 


term.  In  the  inn.  Th«  Ilubrew  word,  pSo,  Malom  signilsp 
only  where  thoy  rcatfd  all  night;  which  most  probably 
wu  in  iome  cave,  or  under  some  ihsde  of  treeSt 

'  Ver.Sd,  se.    S«o  Pool's  Synops.  Critic,  in  loc. 

y  Numb.  zxii.  31.  *  Ilob.  iii.  % 

t^  See  Eiod.  xyIiI.  %,  3,  4,  5. 


lamt 
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be  of  80  ccekstial  a  composure,  that  t\ke  rightly  umog 
them  could  not  fail  of  obtbiniiig  oracles ; '  and 
Ph<»bu8  and  Pythagoras  arc  said  to  have  cured  diseases 
by  the  use  of  such  names.'  Such  opinions  as  these 
might  have  their  admirers  in  the  days  of  Origen,  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  too  easily  admitted  bj 
him.*^  When  they  be^^an  I  cannot  say,  nor  vhetiier 
Naaman  the  Syrian  thought  that  the  name  of  tke  Gob 
of  Israel  was  powerful  in  this  manner' ;  but  ccBrtaialy 
it  must  be  a  mistake  to  think,  that  Mercury  Trismcf  is- 
tus  was,  as  Ficinus  hints^,  of  this  opinion.  For  all 
these  opinions  took  their  rise  in  after*ages,  and  b^aa 

'  Ficini  Argument,  in  Cratjl.  Platonis.  *  Ibid. 

^  rioAAoi  rrv  itjx^otluif  iiai/*AfJts  Xf^^**  tv  rets  Ae^/x  mwrm  t»» 

<§iOf  ACfxaifA «x  nrtaiafAtfot  ris  ttrltf  o  AQfoutya  Wy« 

ovc/uAToc  mok><a,yja  rots  Aiyvnrliots  cvje.'yiXAofLfra/f  nt^ynmw  nm  o- 

•wo/EAdirMr  tw^ytnj  w  nai  ^f^*^  Aiyvwh^'*  ^  ^^^9  *  '■^■^  *■(* 

%  £a/ASvxiM,  lUM  nxroLCiuvAvat  oi%trt  ytv&'fii^jK,  or<  nuu  n 
lutyeta  «X%   tji  otovixt  •!  «C7o  hvixttfa  mcu  A^trUrtXitSj 

cvnvlccs  fuy,  Xoyns  u'  tyt*  ^o^^x  a>^iyois  yttsifaiuifjitjiw^  tit*  tfttfiM^t 

%Tt  TO    ^V    ZxQxvO   OVO/XJe,    XXI    TO  A^OVJM,  KXt  xkKx  WM^*  £Cf««^^ 

pLtrx  voXAnf  arffjt.yoXoytxs  va^x^i^ofAivxj    «x  cvi   rxt  rv^fiiltn  a^^' 
•ycmr&'v  xf»T«i  v^xyfAxro^'Vy  aXX*  tT*  T<»3f  ^loXayiocf  mnrofffurny  ar-^** 

xJir«  T4n»  vfay/xjtTft/»,  at^^^*  at   tmv  (^wun  voionsrif  xjti  tittm  »"* 
i;^«fl"i  T/  Jt-MtTov  ly  avTa;y   tff^oy  TaJi  T/j»a  1?  rx^r.      Leg*  OrijJC**'* 

rout.  Celsiiro.  lib.  1.  p.  17,  18,  19,  20. 
»  2  King?  T.  11.  "^  Ubi  sop. 
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JFrom  false  notions^  i^hich  the  heathens  took  up  about 
Che  reverence  paid  to^  and  the  Use  of  the  name  JlSKO* 
VMi  amongst  the  ancient  Jews  ;  and  Moses  can  in  n6 
wise  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  absurd^  to desiretO 
know  God's  name,  as  if  the  use  of  that  could  have 
given  any  extraordinary  powers,  other  than  Gob 
tonight  give  him  without  his  knowing  it.  It  is  Tery 
evident,  that  Abraham  and  his  descendants  worshipped 
not  only  the  true  and  living  God,  but  invoked  kirn  At 
the  name  of  the  Lord^  ;  and  they  worshipped  tht 
IjOHd  in  whose  name  they  invoked,  so  that  two  persons 
were  the  objects  of  their  worship,  God,  and  diis 
Lord.  And  the  Scripture  has  distinguished  thes^ 
two  persons  from  one  another  by  this  circumstance') 
that  God  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time  nor  can  9ee"*| 
but  the  Lord  whom  Abraham  and  his  desceiKlantS 
worshipped,  was  the  person  who  appeared  to  them**. 
God  did  not  always  reveal  his  will  by  this  Load  ;  ibf 
we  meet  with  instimces  of  angels  commissioned  for 
this  purpose;  therefore  I  imagine,  that  Moses  by 
asking  in  whose  name  he  was  to  go,  might  desire  to 
be  informed,  whether  the    Lord  who  appeared  to 

I 

Abraham,  was  to  be  his  mighty  assistant  and  pro- 
tector ;  or  whether  some  angel,  such  as  went  to  Lot% 
was  to  deliver  the  Israelites. 

If  we  take  what  the  ancients  oflfered  about  the  sci- 
ence of  names,  rejecting  the  idle  and  fiuiciful  super- 
structures which  they  built  upon  it;  we  may  form 

>  See  Book  VIL  «  1  Tim.  ir.  16.  Exod.  zxxiii.  20. 

A  Gen.  xii.  11.  ^  Chap.  xix. 

3 
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a  fariber  reason  for  Moses*  desiring  io  be  infinrmed 
wbat  tbe  name  of  God  was.     Men  did  not,  at  tUf 
time,  know  tbe  works  of  creation  well  enough  io  de- 
monstrate from  tbem    tbe  attributes  of  God{   nor 
could  they   by  speculation,   form  proper  and  juit 
notions  of  his  nature*    Some  philosophers  indeed  of 
these   times,    thought   tbem^elres    wise   enough  to 
attempt  these  subjects;   but  what  wa»  the  succen! 
professing  themselves  wise  they  became  fooUj  md 
changed  the   glory   of  the   uncorruptible    GcdK 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  foundaticm  for  a  true  know* 
lodge  of  the  heavens,  elements,  and  the  frame  of  the 
Universe  then  laid,  for  men  to  build  upon,  so  as.  to 
attain  from  the  study  of  them,  suitable  and  profier 
notions  of  the  Deity.    Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  tke 
builders  of  these  ages,  having  bad  materiab  to  woik 
with,    composed   weak  and  indefensible  systems  of 
theology.     When  they  had  speculated  upon  thefre^ 
or  the  windy  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  siars^ 
the  violent  water ^  or  the  lights  of  heaven^  notfimniif 
true  notions  of  their  natures;  they  were  delighted zrilh 
their  beauty  f  or  astonished  at  their  power j  andfraai* 
ing  very  high  and  false  estimates  of  them,  they  lost 
the  knowledge  of  the  workmastcr,  and  took  the  part» 
of  his  workmanship  to  be  God.     Now  some  error  dt 
this  sort,  or  errors  as  pernicious  as  these,  Mooes  hint'' 
self  might  have  fallen  into ;  if  he  had  endeavoured  t^ 
have  formed  his  notions  of  God,    either  from  tli^ 
Egyptian  learning,  or  from  any  learning  at  this  tim^ 


f  Rom.  i*  23,  33. 
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jhn  the  world.  Faith^  or  belief  of  what  God  hod 
revealed,'*  was  the  only  principle  upon  which  be 
could  lio))r  rightly  to  know  God  ;  and  upon  this 
principle,  Moses  here  desired  to  go.  For  as  the  rare* 
Utioii  wliich  God  had  made  of  himself^  was  as  yet 
but  short,  NO  Moses,  by  desiring  to  know  God*s  namoi 
desired  Hint  he  might  have  some  revelation  of  his 
liaturc  and  attributes  made  to  him.  We  do  not  And 
that  the  ancients  gave  their  names  arbitrarilyi  and 
without  Tcnnon  ;  but  when  CaiUi  8eth|  Noah,  Pelegi 
or  when  Jacob's  children  wore  to  be  named,  reasona 
were  given  for  the  particular  names  by  which  they 
were  to  be  called/  We  find  some  names  in  Scrip* 
ture  given  by  God  himself,  which  are  always  ^* 
pressive  of  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  belong;  thus  Adam  was  so  called, 
because  he  was  taken  out  of  the  grouiid.  Go» 
called  Abmm,  Abraham,  because  he  designed  to  maka 
him  a  father  of  many  nations ;'  and  men  endea* 
voured,  in  naming  persons,  even  from  the  beginnings 
toffive  names  thus  expressive,  as  well  as  human  wis* 
iom  would  enable  them  to  do  it.  Thus  Adam  called 
iitii  wife  womntiy  expressing  thereby  her  origin,  be* 
cause  she  was  taken  out  of  man  ;*  and  afterwards  be 
called  her  Evc^  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living;"  and  we  find  that  the  Egyptians  were  curious 


«  Htb.  xi.  3,  0. 

'  Oen.  iv.  1,  &  96.  T«  M.  Tin.  U  k  30. 
*  Cbap.  XTil.  5.     SooGoa.  xxxU.  18.  kc. 
^  Ofo.  U.  93.  t  Ckap.  ill.  to. 
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In  attempts  io  name  penpns  in  this  manner,  even  be« 
fore  Moses'  days.     Por  we  read,  that  Pharaoh,  npoa 
Joseph's  interpreting  his  dreams,  called  him  Zapk 
iiath*paaneah,  i.  e.  a  discoverer  of  things  hidden  / 
and  this  notion  of  names  was  held  by  the  Israelitci^ 
who  thought  a  person  rightly  named,  when  his  name 
expressed  his  nature.     Thus  Abigail  speaks  to  DsTid 
about  Nabal  h^r  husband ;  jls  his  name  is^  to  is  ksj 
Nabal  is  his  namcy  and  folly  is  with  him  J    Fbls 
observes,  thjit  the  names  of  heroes,  or  famo«s  meoy 
cannot  always  be  ezpresxiive ;  but  that  we  may  o^ 
be  deceived,  if  we  guess  at  the  characters  of  penon 
by  their  names ;  because  he  says,  men  receive  their 
names  according  to  tliose  of  their  ancestors,  or  thdr 
friends  express  their  good  wishes  to  them  in  iMmuuf 
them,  calling  tbem  by  such  names  as  may.intinali 
what  the  persons  so  named  may  prove  to  be.*    Thw 
a  dissolute  and  wicked  man  may  be  named  Thtt^ 
philus  by  his  parents,  who  wish  to  have  another  sort 
of  person ;  and  a  weak  and  insufficient  prince  msf  b^ 
called  Mepclaus  by  those  who  name  Mm,  in  hopiBi 
that  he  may  be  a  grc^t  defender  of  his  people,  thoa|b 
he  does  not  afterwards  prove  to  be  so.    And  he  lepiev 
sents  Socrates  in  some  .doubts  about  the  names  whidi 
were  given  to  their  gods ;  because,  as  he  expiesses  it) 
they  were  not  the  true  and  real  names  of  the  gods,  bj 
which  they  would  call  themselves ;  but  only  such  a* 
men  had  framed  from  their  opinions  and  appreheO* 


^^^t 


'  Gen.  xli.  45,  7  1  Sam.  xxv.  25. 

^  Plato  in  Cratylo,  p.  373. 
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*  ■ 

uloiis  of  the  deities  to  Tvbom  they  gave  tlicm.*  Ho 
adds  liko^viRo,  that  we  siionld  pray  to  the  godi  to  en* 
able  ns  to  call  them  by  their  true  namet ;  for  without 
thl»,  we  cannot  form  any  well-grounded  tpecuhitionft 
concerning  their  natures.^  This  wn«  Plato'n  opinion, 
after  he  had  well  weighed  all  the  learning  which  had 
been  in  th(*  world  ;  and  I  think  it  agrees  with  Kfoses^ 
•ontiuients  upon  this  subject.  Mosefl  th6ught|  that 
when  lie  was  to  go  to  the  IiraeliteS|  to  bring  them  out 
.of  l^gypt,  and  to  tell  them  that  their  God  had  Bp« 
pointed  him  atul  them  to  serve  him  in  mount  Horeb ; 
they  might  ask  him^  whether  he  knew  what  a  Being 
their  God  was,  and  how  he  expected  tof  be  served  by 
thtitn.  This  q\iestion  he  could  not  pretend  to  answer^ 
unless  Goo  thoni^ht  fit  by  revelation  to  enable  him  ;^ 
therefore  he  desired  to  be  informed,  as, 'far  as  Ooii 
might  think  fit  to  discover  it,  by  what  name  Gon 
woukl  call  himsell*,  knowing  that  by  obtaining  tbii, 
he  might  form  just  notions  of  hiv  nature  and  worAlp} 
That  this  wns  Moses*  design  in  asking  for  the  name  of 
God,  might  be  confirmed  from  several  passagea  df 
8crli>ture.  When  Moses  desired  to  see  God*s  gloryi 
he  obtained  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  l)0  pvo^ 
claimed  b(*fore  him  ;  and  the  proclaiming  his  nafne 


*  On  vjt^t  ^iw¥  ti^tv  ic/jLtvy  HTi  vtfi  avruvj  «ri  nt^t  rt^¥  oyo/A«» 
Tti/¥y..arl»   iron  tMVT¥S  KixXhort,     l^yj^ov  yaif   on    tKMOt   yt    rm\fi9n 

HaKktffs,     Plato  in  Cnitylo,  p.  276. 

I,  Aiuri^of  ^*  otv  rfofr9t  opOoryiros  t^iv  ftfjn¥  wy^t^^at  otrmt  ti  nan 

m».%tj^ty  fihrjtf.     Id.  ibid,  **  Soo  Exodos  x.  M.     - 
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manifested  to  him  that  he  ¥ras  Jehotaky  Elj  merciful 
and  graciousy  long  sufferingy  and  abundant  in  good^ 
mess  and  irutky  keeping  mercjf  for  thousands^  far* 
forghing  iniquitj/y  transgressiony  and  sin  ;  and  thai 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilijf;  visiting  the  ini* 
quittf  of  the  fathers  upon  the  childreuy  and  upon  the 
children's  childreny  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene' 
raiion.^    Thus,    the  name  or  names,    which  God 
thought  fit  to  give  himself,  were  understood  to  be  ap* 
pellations,  which  might  dispover  his  attributes ;  and 
when  God  was  declared  to  be  a  Jealous  GoDy  his 
name  was  said  to  be  jealous.''    In  the  same  style  and 
manner   of  speaking,  Isaiah,   prophesying  what  the 
Messiah  should  be,  declares  his  name  to  be  wonderftdy 
counsellory  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  father^ 
the  prince  of  peace/    And  Uic  name  of  the  same 
person  was  Emmanuel,  because  he  was  God  with  m;* 
and  Jesus,  because  he  was  to  save  his  people  from 
their  sins.^    Thus  I  think,  it  must  be  pbdn,  that  th9 
design  of  Moses,  in  asking  God*s  name,  was  to  dbtaim- 
information,     1.  Who  the  person  was  that  was  to  b^ 
their  deliverer ;  for  we  find  this  he  particukrly  cnqniieff 
after.'    And,    9.    What  the  nature  and  attributes  o^ 
that  person  were ;  in  order  to  know  what  duties  he  would^ 
expect  from  thcin,  and  how  they  were  to  serre  him« 

In  the  answer,  which,  God  thought  fit  to  give 
Moses*  question,    he  declared  himself  to  be  I  a 

«  Exodui  xxxiil.  18,  19.  xzzi?.  5,  6,  7. 
?Ver.  14.  '  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

sMatt.  hfS.  ^Ver.  )1.  '  Ecodns  xuiU.  11 


• 
rBjWT  I  AM',  and:  Imcb  Moioii  edit' bii  MnK»  I^AVf 

tad  say  I  am  hoA-  $mbm»  mtlor'^m^    liforeorer  1m: 
iddedy  that  he  yam.  ihe^QoD  of  JAtahiaw9i^  th^t  CUm> 
1/  Isaacy  and  the'  Ood*  of  Ja^ob^    In<  tl|W*  lut? 
Hmdii,  be  deciares  hi^oMlflto  ba  the  pencm^  ndhfia  hitdt 
ippeaied  to  Abiahain^.  and  hadr.ioade  tte  poKm^to*- 
hinaand  bis  seed;**  had? madr  Jhetccwrciianl with  |ii«;^' 
aad was  woiaJii]^pedilqr.hmandihigdeaoeadtati^  laaa^- 
aadi Jacob.*    Andanihe.  fiNHner  woid^  he*  iatunatii  > 
kfe  essential  divinity  exprewin^  himaelff'to  be  t  Mh^ 
m^  I  A/MTHAT  I  A»jP'  i.e.  independent^  iminntalUi^ 
i4freziatent.     That  the  naBii»  heie  diMlared.ai'be»« 
loDip^  to.  the  GoBi  of  Abiahani|  r  ia  of  tbji  signiik^' 
cpiienj  is  incontestably'  peoyed  igr  the  motk  odahialed' 
Wdtesj  to  whoee  reasoningi'  upon  this  tnbject^M-I'' 
epnnot  pretend  to  add:eitfaer<  stiengtb  or  penpieni^-^ 
noMNthan  they  have  giTen,  so  L  dnUodly'iefotlie' 
lisdef  to  them^^    But  as.thereis.«|MMngaiaameil^ 
ODodlent  heathen  writer, .  which  thou^  very  apponti^- 
yet  as  not  offering   itself  in  a  controrersy  betweba 
clurlstian  writers,  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  taken 
liotice  of ;  I  would  produce  it,  because  it  maj;  shew 
What  an  acute  and  judicious  hjsathen  would  hare  con* 
eluded  from  this  name  of  God  here  levealad  to  Bfbies^ 
We  are  informed  that  there  was  an  ancieat  inacriptiaft. 


k  Exodus  lit.  4.  >  Vi^;  If; 

>^6eB.  xli.  7.  "Chap.  xiB. 

•  Chap,  xii.  7,  8^  xHi.  18.  xxri.  M,  U.  &  xxxU.  9. 

»  Exodus  lii.  14.  -    . 

«  See  Waterlaud's  Yindicadon,  &c.  Qo.  Ui. 
^OL.  II,  Og 
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ill  the  temple  at  Delphos^  over  the  place  ivherc  the 

m 

iinns^e  of  Apollo  was  erected,  coiuiistiiifi^  of  these  let- 
ters  i:i.      And    Plutarch     introduces  his    disputants 
quer^'iii^y  i^liat  nii^^ht  be  the  true  sifi^iification  of  it; 
ttt  length  Auinionius,  to  i^hom  he  assigns  the  >vhole 
strength  of  the   argumentation,   concludes,   that  the 
word  Ki  was  the  most    perfect  title  they  could  give 
the  Deity ;'    that    it   signilies  Tiiou    art,    and   ex- 
presses  the  divine  essential  Iteing ;    importing,  that 
though  our   Ining  is  preearious,  iiuctuating,  depeo* 
dent,  subject  to  mutation,  and  temporary ;  so  (hat  it 
would  be  improper  to  say  to  any  of  us,  in  the  strict 
ajul  absolute  sense*,  h  or  tiiou  art;    yet  'we  nugr 
with  great  propriety  give  the  Deity  this  appellation,. 
iM'cause  (lOo  is  independent,  uncreattnl,  immutable^ 
eternal,  ahvays  and  every  where  the  same,  and  there- 
fore lll'i  only  ran  .be  said  absolutely  TO  BE.     Plu« 
tardi    wtMild  Inve  ealleil  this  Heing  to  ov7A;r  ov ;  Pllto 
would  have  nanuHl  him  ro  oy,  which  he  would  htTC 


Ttfxt},  fxtv  yarp  ovTu<  T«  etixi  fxtrtrtv  Hotfy   ciXXx  wxaA  Sntm  fv9tt  «• 
fnov    ytufftiLi    n*t   ^G*'t;3Li   ytfiutim    ^avfAoi,   fr'»^iX'^   «*'    Jww^" 

»ite,'rf,.*oiF,   aXA*  en  ;^»  tu  ru  9U9    to  att  »iwX»»fwxi,  kom  /aopmt  fp  *^ 

vflMiyo/^awir,     Vitl,  Plutarcli,  Lib.  d  apud  Delphoi«^  p.  39^' 
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lined  to  si<rnify  ntyix^  implying  him  to  be  essen- 

or  self-exisfent.*  ' 

the  sixth  chapter  of  Exodus,  we  have  a  further 
int  of  Con's  revealing  himself  to  Moses  by  the 
Jehovah,  a  word  of  much  the  same  import 
I  AM,  or  I  AM  THAT  I  AM ;  and  we  are  there 
that  the  Lord  was  not  known  to  Abraham,  to 
,  or  to  Jacob,  by  this  name  Jehovah,  but 
he  tiamc    of  CJon  Almighty,   or  El«Shaddai. 

must  seem  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
s,'  and  in  this  sense  I  thought  myself  obliged 
kc  them,"  until  I  should  come  to  examine  this 
ct  more  at  large  here  in  its  proper  place.  The 
'  Jehovah  was,  I  believe,  known  to  be  the  name 
e  supreme  God,  in  the  early  ages,  in  all  nations, 
person,  who  here  spoke  unto  Moses,  and  de- 
d  himself  to  be  the  person  who  appeared  to 
ham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  is  no  where  parti- 
ly  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis  before  the 
,  or  after  tlie  flood,  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
But  thouirh  the  person  did  reveal  himself  to 
ham,  to  IsuJic,  and  to  Jacob,  by  the  name  of 
haddai,  or  (ion  Almfghty;*  yet  it  is  most 
mi  from  some  very  express  passages  in  the  book  of 
;sis,  that  tliey  all  knew  him  likewise  by  the  name 
shovah  ;  thereforr,  if  we  explain  this  passage  in 
Jus  to  sinjnify,  (hat  he  was  not  known  until  Mdses*  ' 


Mat.  in  Cratyl.   p.  289. 

[3ogk  vi,        *  Gcq.  xvii.  1.  See  xxYiii.  3.  &  xxxr.  11, 
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time  by  the  name  Jehov  ah,  we  shall  make  it  directly 
contradict  some  very  clear  and  express  passages  o£  the* 
history  of  the  precedent  times. 

I.  The  name  Jehovah  was  known  to  be  the  naioe 
of  the  supreme  God,  in  all  nations  in  the  early  times. 
Ficinus  remarked,  that  all  the  several  national  of  tltes- 
worl4  had  a  name  for  the  supreme  Deity,  cooaisting 
of  only  four  letters.^  This,  I  think,  was  true  at  first 
in  a.diflSerent  sense  from  that  in  which  Ficinus  took  it ; 
foe  I  question  not  but  they  used  the  very  same  wovd, 
until  the  languages  of  different  nations  came  to  h%y6 
a  more  entire  disagreement,  than  the  confusion  at  Bab^l 
at  first  caused.'  When  the  corruptions  of  ieli(|poa 
grew  to  be  many,  and  very  considerable,  mea  found 
different  names  for  their  gods,  according  t6  tl^ir  dif- 
ferent fancies  and  imaginations  about  tli^ni;*  but 
whikt  they  adhered  to  the  kiiowledge  and. worship  oi 
the  true  God,   who  had  revealed  himself  to  tlieir 

I  Ficini  Argument,  ad  Platen.  Cratyl.     The  word  Jdto^     ^ 
roA,  though  the  insertion  of  the  Towels  in  our  Isngss^^o 
requires  it  to  be  written  with  seven  letters,  is  written  ^:]| 
Hebrew  with  four  only,  thus,  mn^  i.  e.  J  h  v  h,  sad      ft 
therefore  called  the  tetragrammaion,  or  four-lettered  nscxif 
of  Gop. 

'  See  book  ii.  p.  119.  b.  iii.  p.  125,  136. 

*  Plato  supposes  that  the  Greeks  formed  the  word  Bur 
from  the  verb  eeiv,  obserring  the  stars  and  lights  of  hesvei, 
which  they  took  to  be  gods,  to  run  their  several  connes, 
and  therefore  they  called  them  Btot.  See  Plati  in  Cntyl 
p.  273. 


iiimny  tWe  Wlis  too  rodiii  fdr  tih(b  to  IntMftctfiAr 
names  by  tirhidh  to  ekpi^  hli  imfure  tit  ^UiMf^ 
than  those  by  ^ht6h  ht  lUfl  rritMUA  htt&tefr  to  Vltiite . 
Accordingly^,  aisi^e  Md  ^  itm  JBRbtift  taied  fit 
%hre  eatliest  days;  f»r  it  octeibnaCWre  thirty 'MkB^i  ii^ 
«ie  book  6f  G^n^s  MRtard  tke  fl6bd ;  -to  ^  ftiiMt 
%Ith  mar^y  (hstan'ces  Itf  thb  Ml]pteMo'ldfbD  dllM  fiy  , 
toiis  nafne^  in  didbreAt  dotmtrifaii  4!h<hre  tHo  fibrtldilUbr 
Vtvctations  ^  mUfe  to  AbluhiUn  inid  ilts  dcMJeMdAfe^ 
%etie  not  kndifn^  or  taot  «mbStaccld  ah  jNdrt  df  th^lr 
liligion.  the  king  of  Sodoinit  iMw  tlife  teotthfgk 
Goh  by  the  name  bJF  Uih^riAy  for  fce  eidtetW^  AM>aw 
(Mi*!  giving  him  this  apj^eUatidii j"^  hA  IM  kM^ 
God  by  tlie  name  oiF  Jehdtah;^  Mtitt  tPi  t  iUaAgm^ 
aid  the  roeti  of  Sodom ;  fbr  VM^h  titey  tho«q|jllt'lM^ 
iiccount  oT  God's  desi^  to  d«Mh^  tlKeir  etty,  to  ber 
btlt  a  romantic  imagination  itt  itU^  ytt  thi^  ato  tool 
t^esented  to  know  the  LOitb,  As  Miirijoih  nhk  lUttr- 
Wardsy  *  though  they  w«r«  elkoeeiilogly  ^HOoA  ^A 
abominable  in  their  liVcfs*  Abtmetech  kHUf  of  the 
Philisiines  kncNv  J«hovah|  Mid  Wtfs  his  Mrvaiit  tU 
Abraham's  time  ;^  fbr  ilie  fear  of  God  #to  tHiftn  in  ihvt 
kirig^lom,  though  Abraham  tad  tetOrttdhed  wlthodt 
jnst  grounds  a  bad  opinion  Af  Abimdeich  Vnd  hii  - 
subjects ;  and  ire  And  J^honthiuoMioned  tate  by  thd 
king,  in  the  days  of  Isaac.<  (GSoo  ymM  fttto^ki  by  thii 
name  in  thojamiiy  of  Bethuel  in  Mesopotamia)  ivheii 

^  Soc  book  T,  p.  i58.  ^(3 to,  xW.*  Jtt* 

a  Ibid.  xix.  l4.  ^Exbd.  f.  i. 

'  Cen.  XX.  1  li  &  1».  tlMi  iiiifVi^is. 
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Abraham    sent  thither  ;^  and   afterwards  in  Jacob's 
days,  Laban  knew  God  by  (his  name;'  though  it  is 
remarkable,  that  be  did  not  use  the  word  entirely  in 
the  same  sense  as  Jacob  did  ;  for  Laban  meant  by  it 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  Gob  of  Nahor,  the  God 
of  their  father,  but  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  his 
f  other  IssLac  :^  i.  e.  Laban  meant  by  Jehovah,  the  su- 
preme true  and  living   God,  which  the  fathers  of 
Abraham,  and  Abraham  had  worshipped,  before  he 
received   further  revelations,  than  were  imparted  to 
the  rest  of  m<ankind,  and  before  he  built  an  altar  to 
the  IjORd  who  had  appeared  to  him.     After  this^ 
Abraliam  and  his  posterity  determined  that  this  Lord 
also  should  be  their   God,*  and  they   invoked  God 
in  the  name  of  this  Lord."     God  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Jeliovah  to  Job  the  Arabian  ;"  but  it  was  not 
the  Lord  zcho  appeared  unto  Abraham,  whom  he 
kjiew  by  this  name ;  but  rather  God  whom  Hq  man 
hath  seen  at  any  time.°     Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  in 
Moses'  time,  is  said  not  to  know  Jehovah  ;p  and  in- 
deed, corruptions  in   religion  began  in   Egypt  very 
early,  and  were  arrived  at  a  very  great  height  before 
these  days ;  yet  still,  it  may  be  queried,  whether  Pha^ 
raoh  was  really  ignorant,  that  Jehovah  was  the  name 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  or  whether  he  only  did  not 
know  the  God  of  the  Hebrews^  by  this  title.  God*s 

>•  Gen.  xxiv.  31,  50.  *  Ibid,  xxx;  27. 

k  Ibid.  xxxi.  53.  >  Ibid.  xxTiu.  21. 

"  See  Tol.  i.  book  5.  "  Job  i.  21. 

•  Sec  Jobix.  11.        f  Exod.  ▼.  2.        '  Yer.  1. 4^3^ 
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jiidgments  were  executed,  upon  Egypt,  n6t  to  cxmridce 
Pharaoh  and  his  people^  that  Jehoyab.  was  ^ihe  f|L« 
preme  God;  but  to  make  «them  know^  thai ihe  Goo 
of  the  Hebrews  was  Jehovah/  The  M oabifes ;  Jkoew 
the  supreme  God.  by  this  naise)*  though  tbey  .wete 
greatly  corrupted  witit  idolatry  ;^  aiid  wip  bavetA  biftt 
from  Philo*Biblius,  which  seenn  to.  intimate^  thattbe 
God  of  the  PhcBnicians  was  a&ciently  called  liy  .4hi9 
namcy  if  we  may  supp<>sethat  Jevq  or  Jap  may  boia 
corruption  of  it ;  for  it  is  said,,  that  Jprombatusp.  wju> 
supplied  Sancho'nidtho  with  itoterials  fyt  bis  Phcsni- 
clan  history,  was  priest  of  the  God  Je^o.*  Bttt'Mie 
have  a  very  remarkabte^ioiiitaiiqe,  pf  the  word' J^ho.?s|i 
used  by  a  heatlien  for  the  parne  pf  tbe  snpfWie^.Qeitjy 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Got)  ofth(^I][isbrew4^7in,tiDMS 
Tcry  late,  even  in  theday^of  Hi^sekiab%*  &l«h(ikab> 
who  well  understood  tb^  Hebrew  laogjiag<K,.:iii  .d<^- 
Tering  bis  master  th^.  Jdng.iof  ,43symi*s;',iiiqssiigt) 
which  he  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  tongite^^  profijssedf 
that  he  was  not  come  out  againtt  Jjsrusalfm. without 
the  LoMDy  i.e.  JehoVah,^o  dettrojf  it^fot  ih^t  ike 
Lord  said  unto  him,  go  up  Jogainstiku  lahd  and 
destroy  it.*  That  Rabshekab,  by  (Ae  XoitjD^  or  Jo» 
hovah^  here  did  not  mean  the  God  '#f  the  Jews, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  koew  that  tbey  called 


■  / 


I  .1   ,  iirriiiii  ii       ^1         I      I  m 

'  Exod.  yVu  5.  k  xit.  18.  iNamb.  zzir»  11. 

*Ibid.  xxT.  2,3.  "  " 

•  Eusebius  Praep.'  Erang.  lib.  1.  c.  l^•• .,,,.,...  • 

»  %  Kings  xriii.  y  Ver.,  M.. '  .  ; .,.  ,?  Fsr.  25. 
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their  God  by  llii»  nnmc,  Ih  drMlent,  from  liis  \mj 
plainly  dii(iii(;uiHhiri/;  them  one  from  the  other.  He 
fUMicrlH  tliat  he  hud  uii  order  from  Jehovah,  (i.e.  ke 
mcaiil  from  the  vuprome  Gou)  lo  destroy  Jeriimlai; 
but  fiK  to  the  (jiou  whom  the  JewH  called  Jeiicnh^ 
nml  whom  KubKhekah  Htyled  the  Imhd  their  Gao^^ 
he  obMfrves^  I.  That  he  wouhi  iiotaiwijit  thorn  if  ke 
rotiid,  for  that  llezekiah  hod  provoked  him.*'  8.  Thai 
he  could  not  preMfrve  them  if  he  would;  for  thatMie 
of  the  ^(mIh  of  the  nationb  bod  been  able  to  dtlivier 
thf'ir  favoiiriteN  out  of  hiv  inuftterV  hand/  Thefidi 
of  llamaih,  of  Ar\nii\y  and  of  Hepharvaim|  had  Mi 
bcren  able  to  deliver  Samaria ;  and  he  thou|fht  all  bopn 
of  preservation  from  (he  (ioi>  of  the  JewnwaiUdhe 
alik<;  vain.  3.  That  i{al>hliekah  really  thongbt  the 
(iiW  of  the*  ^;WK  waK  only  an  inferior  deity,  or  Gao 
of  a  country,  ih  evident  from  the  opinion  wbioh  the 
AhKyriaiiN  had  of  him.  They  thought  him  the  GoD 
of  the  land  of  the  JewH;"*  and  ap|)oin(e(i  a  {iriaii  to 
tcmcb  the  iKso]>le,  which  they  hsul  plautisd  in  JJmMrrra, 
the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land^  thai  he  might 
not  nlaij  them  tcilh  Horn,  ThuK  the  Greeka  in  limner 
ihou/(lit  it  neceKHary  to  np|)cate  Ai>oUo,  that  he  nighi 
not  dentroy  them  with  a  (K^Ktilence;  or  ratiier  I  might 
inhtanr^;  fnim  Xenophon,  who  repreiienta  Cyrua  taking 
particular  care  to  render  the  &ioi  narpmi^  or  godf  of 
the  countrieh  which  he  warred  again«t,  propitiouf  to 


•  2  Kings  xvlii. !«.  *  ibid. 

'  Vcr.  33,  34,  86,  .    ^  Chap.  xtli.  M— 3S. 
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,nuu/    Siidiftg^/asQiK^idfifaieliaii^kiBiiatiih^ 
^e  god  of  hiwl.    i\ii^  4.  It  1|  plaia,  'tlMit  'to  ^ 
.jiot  think  him  to  fee  ih«  dettyr^  br  tfceli(Hll>,  WithMt 
whom  he  affinaed,  tbat  lie  Has  miyt  coMo  u{>  aj^ibftt 
1  Jeruaalem ;  for  ilc^dLiah  remoiittnrted,  ttaft  lie  4i«d 
.ffeproadied  the  livciig  600/  and  piaj^  tOialt^Sdti 
fWMld  sare  tbem ;  tiwt,  «ays  he,'4tA  Me  HngiMlf^t  tf/ 
Jjte  !€or<A  may  k^mytkai  thwm  wt  tht  LattD  '0^^ 
jB9mihxm  onfyJ    When  RalidMilaih  kiitt  prdfe^ttM!, 
ilurt  he  was  not  come  «p  witkoM  f  Ae  £Mtl>,  ligltfliilt 
ihem^  and  Aat  the  IxfRD  tnid  eaid  mto  klm^  g&  Wp 
mfspimt  this   land  and  destroy  it;  if  fegr  Me  'J[»t»f 
he  had  here  intended  the  IGfoD  of  tfe;fis^  itiilitteMeii 
could  there  be  to  accuse  him  of  reproaching  thiy 
God  f  3Qt  Hecekiah's  icfaaige  igainst  him  is  well 
grounded,  and  pertinent  to  his  whole  speech  and  be- 
larionr,  if  we  take  him  by  the  Loik}>^to  meaii  not  tihie 
CrOD  of  the  Jews,  but  the  supreme  iMij  U(  bppoiiilkk 
to  him.    For  herein  consisted  his  blasphemy,  fhAKo 
thosgffttheGoD  whom  Hezekiah  called  fke  J^Jto,  was 
not  the  supreme  Deity ;  but  only  a  god  ofamttion,  sudi 
a  deity  as  the  god  of  Hamath,  or  Arpad,and  of  Sephar** 
vaini)  who  in  truth  were  no  gods ;  and  what  Helekiali 
prayed  for  was,  that  the  God  of  the  Jbwi  wmild,  in 
opposition  to  these  blasphemous  sentimentSy  sheWj« 
that  he  was  the  Lord  Godj  eren  he  only.;  and  thai 
there  could  not  be  any  divine  commission  to  hurt  those 
who  were  under  his  protection.    The  heafliiwM  even 
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«  Xenoph.  Cyropsd.  lib.  3, 
«  Vcr.  19. 
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in  the  lat^sr  days  of  their  idolatry  if  ere  not  so  gross  in 
their  notions;  for  they  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  supreme  God.  They  did  indeed  worship  a  mul- 
titude of  deities ;  but  supposed  that  all,  except  one, 
were  subordinate  divinities.  They  had  always  a 
notion  of  one  deity,  superior  to  all  the  powers  of 
heaven ;  and  all  the  other  deities  were  conceived  to 
have  diiFercnt  offices  or  ministrations  under  him ;  be- 
ing appointed  to  preside  over  elements,  oyer  cities, 
over  countries,  and  to  dispense  victory  to  armies, 
health,  life,  and  other  blessings  to  their  favoorites, 
if  permitted  by  the  Supreme  power.  Hesiod  supposes 
one  god  to  be  the  father  of  the  other  deities; 


and  Homer  in  many  passages  in  the  Iliad,  represents 
one  supreme  deity  presiding  over  all  the  rest;'  and 

^  Hesiod.  Theogon.  >  Vid.  Iliad.  7. 

vcr.  202.  8,  vcr.  5.  .28,  &c.-   See  Virg.  Mn.  %.  ver.  777. 

non  haec  sine  numine  DivAm 

Eyeniunt ;  non  to  hinc  comitera  asportare  Cr^usam 
Fas  :  haud  ille  sinit  supcri  regnator  Olympi. 

Jupiter  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  Numen  Di?(ini,  and  hit 
will  to  be  the  fas,  or  fate,  which  no  one  might  contradict. 
Fatum  est,  says  Cicero,  non  id  quod  superstitiosi  sed 
quod  physice  dicitur  causa  aeterna  rcrum.  de  Divin.  lib.  I. 
c.  55. — Deum  . ..  .iiitcrdum  nccessitatem  appellant,  qaia 
nihil  alitor  possit  atque  ab  co  constituium  sit.  Id.  Academ. 
Quest  lib.  4.  c.  44. 


I 


the  most  cdebrlited  df  their  jfihUoso^herralwajien- 
dearoured  to  assert  this  'Iheokig^ I  ;^  .which  "was  un- 
.  doubtedly  Rabshekah*i  ^iiiiqii;  ai^d  «|  !^e  m^preme 
Deity  had  in  timediflferentnaniei  hidiffeieoilimgaageti 
so  Rabshckah  thought  that :  Jehovaih  wai  the  proper 
Hebrew  name  for  hiri^.  ,..,,.. 

'  II.  We  have  no  reaaon  tQiuppofe^  that  ,the  pa- 
triarchs, who  Uyed  before  thp  4ay8  of^l^fBfmnp'  hoe^r 
the  LoHD  who  dppt^rei.^nt^  4t>T>4f^9  lycid.who 
spoke  unto  Moses,'  bj  the  ivune/iffhpy^*  If. we, 
cohsider  the  history  of  the  Bible,,  we*  oiaj,  fiqd  juft 
reason  to  remark  of  the  veveral  rerelatioDS  ^Tfltcorded 
in  it,  thai  they  all  tend,  with  a '  iurpriiiqi;  harmongr 
and  consistency,  to  confirm  ,and  illustrate  off/^  wifonji 
scheme  of  Providence  ;  which  was  gradotlly  opened 
through  a  long  succession  of  agei,  until  in  t^e  fulneu 
of  time  Ci/njsT  was  manifested  in  the  fleshy  and  1^ . , 
willy  counsel  or  design^  hidden' wisdom  or  purpoH  of, 
GoDy^  which  was  ordained  brfore  the  worlds*  but 
not  fully  revealed  to  the  former  ages  and  generations^ 
came  at  length  to  be  made  manifest  to  those  who  em- 
braced tlie  gospel.'*  And  the  further  we  look  back- 
ward, wc   find  a  lesser  discovery  of  this  intended   . 


tim* 


^  Cic.  in  Lib.  de  Nat.  Deorum.  in  Acad.  QusBst.  lib.  U 
c.  7.  Ibid.  c.  31.  Plat,  do  Legib.  lib.  10.  In  Phllob.  in 
Cratyl.  kc.  Aristot.  1.  do  mundo.  c.  0.  Plutarch.  dePladt^ 
Philos.  lib.l.  Id.  in  lib.  do  ei  apudDelphoi.  p*  30.5« 

>  Exodus  Ti.  2,  3.  "  See  vol.  1*.  p.  200. 

'  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  •  Colon.  i^K0. 
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scheme ;  though  "we  have  plain  intimaticms  of  soMe 
part  of  it  in  every  age  from  the  foundatioti  at  the 
world.  Adam  and  Eve  had  a  revelation  made  Id 
them  of  a  person  to  come,  for  the  great  <md  imi'tiMi 
benefit  of  mankind ;'  and  the  whole  system  of  W(9nU|p 
by  way  of  sacrifice  practised  in  the  very  fijpst  flgei| 
appears  most  reasonably  to  have  been  founded  npon 
the  design  of  the  true  propitiation  which  wte  to  be 
madd  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  woild.^  Bit 
we  read  of  no  diving  appearance  to  any  pensf^nteibie 
(/  the  days  of  Abraham ;  who  wai^  the  first  wlio  An ift  m 
altar  tOy  and  worshipped  the  JLoud  who  appedattAU 
him.*  Adam  heard  the  voice  of  God  many  tidM;' 
God  spoke  to  Cain/  to  Noah,*  and  probably  to  muj 
others  of  the  Antediluvians;  but  it  is  no  Ivhete  faiti- 
tnated  that  the  Lord  appeared  unto  any  one  pietsMy 
until  we  are  told  that  he  appeared  unto  AfatafaAm;' 
and  then  it  is  observed  as  what  had  not  been  bcAie 
practised,  that  Abraham  built  an  altar  unio  the  UbMD 
zoho  appeared  to  him  f  so  that  Abraham  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  knew  or  worshipped 
this  Lord.  Man,  before  he  had  receivied  fredi  vA 
further  revelations  than  had  been  made  to  the  wOtU, 
worshipped  Jehovah  Elohim,  the  true  and  living 
God;  but  they  worshipped  God  whom  no  man  had 
ever  seen  nor  could  see,  and  whom  Job  therefore 


p  See  Tol.  1,  B.  5.  p.  257.  ,  Book  9.  p.  79. 

'  Gen.  xii.  7.  '  Gen.  ii.  16, 18.  iii.  8,  9,  &c, 

»Gen.  Ti.  9.  15.  "Gen.  ▼;.  13.  Tii.  1.  tiiL  15, 

ix.  1,8, 12, 17.  *xii.7.  ^Ibid. 
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bfii^yed  to  be  inyMUe."    J^jft^  tii^  AlfMli4«illa,  qfl 
Abraham,   Ismc  wi   J^/Qpbi$  and  thfw  QhjJcUmft.    ' 
^qorshiii^  npt  <»aly  IIikb  iayinM^  Gfojpi   bu(.  tUf  i 
IipBD  akoj  and  tbiii  Lp^  appeaf ^  tp  M<W^  W^^l 
dc<44]^ed  hioi$el£  to  be  the.  Gqd  oi  thek  fitftWfi  J. 
ir^  had  appeared  unto  diyert .  q£)  tMni*  aii^  irb^. 
purposed   by  his  ^hand  to   deliver    tbA  IflMUtolK. 
1^  was  the  per^m  wbp.  iRW  to.  h»J[%C9kh  QoPb* 
nilKM».hp  called  th^fear.  of  hi$  foUhtatJtaaci  aoilirhMk] 
]ii^  cUMioguished  firom  tbet  Gop.  of  Abra])ai%  thi  Gp^  j 
oC  ISTajhor^  thie  Gob  oftibteii  fotbeCfii.  e«^roD»  titp  Qai^i 
nilQn^  they w.orsbipped  haUm  ii^honJX,l^tme%kAx  - 
hiiMilfto.them.    In  all  the  smmA  j^nt^gfr  vrhmki 
the  11(010  Jehovah  occura, . befim  tM  hPMHi^* aiqpcMfc . 
ins  unto  Abrahaxn,^  ivhkh  aie,  neec  Mjf^J.  aiiL  p!a^r 
HmiMe.  that  there  are  any 9  .where  thei/wiPtdne^eiiiini 
ril^refers  to  the  Loan^  iiihaap|mKe^;to,Afaiab«Qt£: 
and  it  i9  evident  that  the  Aidvdibijmte  11^      vmkti 
Jebpvah  or  Elohim  as.  eqiiiv;Uent  temny  ta)B«g  Ubifaki 
bptbi  for  names,  of  the  one  tnie.and  Jiving  Gon.    Thw/ 
Earei  wjben  upon .  the  birth  (tf .  Caip  iha  taidtihiii  dMs^f 
hadl  gotten  a  man  from  (Jehovah^  Me.Xoju^t''.  peanft^    . 
e^Mtly  the.sameby  theteratjehavahi  aa  th^  diAibji. 
^ohim,  when    at  the  birth  ofiJSfsth  sh9  mi\  thaft:, 
(Elohim)  God  had  appoinUd  htr  another.^^    AaiA  . 
thus  likewise  it  waa  remarked,  that  in .  the .  dlQTfi  ofi: 
Enos  men  were  called  by j  the  name  of  (Jebavah)  tAA; 
Lord  ;  *  by.  which  expression  was  meant,'  thatihej^. 


*  Job ix.  1 1.  •  Oen;  zxvtti*  M.        . ^Gte.  xU<  7. 

^  Ir.  1.     *  ver.  3^«     •  van  Mt  See  voU  U  h.  U  pn  S7« 
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obfaineil  tlic  namo,  i^iiich  we  find  afterwards  given 
ihoin,  and  were  called  Uie  sons  (ha  Elohim)  of  God.' 
lillohini  and  Jehovah  were  the  names  of  the  God 
of  heaven,  and  God  was  generally  called  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  times  by  both  thr«e  names  put  together^ 
Jehovah  Elohim,  or  as  wc  render  them  in  English, 
the  Lord  God,« 

III.  The  Lord,  who  ap|>f^ircd  unto  Abrahanii 
unto  Isaac,  ai.d  unto  Jacob,  did  indted  many  times 
reveal  himself  to  them  by  the  name  ^  of  El-Shaddaij  or 
as  Moses  expresses  it,  he  appeared  unto  thcni  bjf  the 
name  of  God  Almighty  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  by  his 
name  Jehovah  he  was  also  known  unto  them.  When 
Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord  (Jeho- 
vah) appeared  to  Abram ,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Al- 
mighty God  (K1  Shaddai).'  In  this  {mssage  it  is  rdatedy 
that  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  ;  this  is  Moses' 
narration  of  the  fact,  and  it  maybe  observed|  that  he 
might  here,  as  a  historian,  knowing  that  the  person 
who  appeared  had  a  right  to  the  name  Jehovah,  call 
him  by  that  name  ;  though  it  is  evident,  that  God 
who  appeared  here  did  not  call  himself  in  this  place 
Jehovah,  but  siud  to  Abraham,  lam  (EI  Shaddai) 
the  Almightt/  God,  and  by  that  name  only  was  here 
known  unto  him.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  remark- 
able, that  this  person  manifested  himself  to  Isaac  and 
his  descendants,  by  this  particular  name  of  God  AI- 


'  Gon.  vi.  2.  «  Chap.  ii.  4,  7,  8,  9,  15,  &c.  iii. 

8,  9,  13,  14,  22,  &c.  and  thus  ix.  26. 

^  Eiodu*  f  i.  3.  *  Gen.  xvii,  1.      . 
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mighty.     The  God  who  appeared  unto  Jacob,  said 
unto  him,  /  am  God  Almighty  ;^  and  this  El  Shad- 
dai,  or  God  Ahni/;i^h<y,  was  the  person  whom  Jacob 
prayed  to  be  witli   his  sons  when  he  sent  them  to 
E<cypt :'  who  he  reminded  them  had  appeared  to  him 
at  Tiiiz  in  (^anaan,"*  and  whom  he  particularly  calls 
the  God  of  Josepli's  father,  in  his  blessing  him  at  his 
death."     So  that  what  Moses  records,  that  this  their 
God  was   known  to  them  by  his  name  of  God  Al- 
mighty,   is  abundantly  clear  from  thest*  and  many 
other  passa<i;es  whieJi  might  be  cited.     But  that  this 
Lord  was  also  known  to  them  by  the  name  Jehovah^' 
seems   apparent  from  the  following  passages  among 
others.     Abraham  called  the  place  where  he  went  to 
offer  Isaac*  Jehovah-jireh,  which  rimagin,e  he  would 
not  have  don(»,  if  h(*  had  not  known  the  Lord  by  this 
name  of  .h liovnh  a<   that  time.     Abraham*8  servant' 
called  the  (ion  of  his  master  Abraham,  Jehovah;* 
liTit  (Jen,  xwiii.  L*J.  is  very  full  and  express.    Jacob, 
in  llie  vision  ilicre  recorded,  saw  the  Lohd  standing 
before  him;  and  the  I/Ohd  said,  I  am  the  Lord  GoD^ 
or  ratlier,   /  am  Jchoxah  the  Gon  of  Abraham  thy 
faihvr^  and  the  (ion  of  Isaac.'*  Here  the  Lord  very 
expressly  revealed  himself  to  Jacob  by  his  name  Je- 


^  (Joii.  XXXV.  1 1.  '  xliii.  14.  "^xlviii,  S. 

■  xlix.  25.  «»  xxii.  14.  ^  xxlv.  12,  2C,  40. 

4  See  Gen.  xxxv.  I.  where  Jacob  was  directed  to  Gop 
who  appeared  (o  him  at  l>ethcl,  i.  c.  in  the  plato  where  ha 
saw  thiH  viKion.  A  ad  Jacob  himself  says,  that  God  AU 
Blighty  appeared  here  unto  him.     Seo  GtB*  zlviii.  3. 
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hovah  ;  and  occoi'diugly  Jacob  hereupon  resolved  thai 
this  Lord  should  be  his  God/  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  he  was  rcimndcd  aftenvards  to  build 
an  altar  as  Abraham  had  done,  not  unto  GoB^  tohom 
no  man  hath  seen  at  any  timc^  nor  can  sea  but  unto 
GoDy  zcho  had  appeared  to  him.*  It  is  therefore 
evidently  clear,  that  Cod,  ivho  spoke  unto  Moses, 
and  declared  himself  to  have  appeared  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  was  known  unto  them 
by  his  name  Jehovah ;  and  therefoie  our  JBnglish 
translation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  verse  of  the 
sixtli  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  Uiese  woidsi  but  hy  my 
name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  unto  tkem^  is  ua- 
doubtedly  a  faulty  translation,  not  rightly  ezpressii^ 
what  Moses  intended  in  tliis  place.  The  best  and 
most  accurate  writers  have  remarked  upon  this  place, 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  should  be  read  inter- 
rogatively, thus ;  By  my  name  Jehovah  xoas  I  not 
Icnozcn  unto  them  9  If  we  take  tlie  sentence  inteno* 
gativcly,  every  one  will  sec  that  it  phiinly. intimates, 
that  the  Lord  had  revealeil  himself  to  them  bythu 
name,  which  is  agreeable  to  Moses^  account  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacobus  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  Deity.  But  to  take  the  words  without  the  inteno* 
gation,  and  suppose  tliem  to  intend,  that  the  Lord 
who  appeared  to  Abraham,  was  not  known  to  him^  to 
Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  by  his  nanus  Jehovah,  caiuiot  be 
reconciled  to  some  very  express  passages  in  the  bod^ 
of  Genesis. 


mSi 


'  Gen.  zuiUu  21.  *  jmmm.  1. 
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In  the  Lxx  version,  the  words  afe  agreeable  to  our 
Englisli  translation,  xai  ro  ovo/xa  ims  K.upm  hk  ^ivihMfffat 
avrois ;  but  it  has  been  observed  by  the  learned,  that 
somq  of  the  Greek  writers  read  the  word^  n^  ro  ovoyM 
fjM  Kv^ios  slriKuaa,  avrois'  that  is  ;  my  name  J^hovah  f 
made  known  unto  them ;  whicli  interpretation  is  fa- 
voured by  the  Arabic  version.  The  words  of  Mosei 
may  indeed  be  supposed  to  hint,  that  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and.  Jacob,  and  to 
Moses,  was  not  known  by  the  name  Jehovah,  before 
Abraham's  days  ;  which  I  think  agrees  with  the  book 
of  Genesis ;  for  wc  no  where  fipd  him  mentioned,  be- 
fore he  appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  before  Abraham  > 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him/ 

I  am  sensible  that  I  have  been  very  large  in  this 
digression  upon  the  name  of  God.     I  was  willing  to 
be  as  particular  as  might  be,  because  I  would  observe 
from  the  whole  what  occurs  about  it,  that  it  is  re^owrk- 
able  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  that  there  were  two 
different  and  distinct  persons  known  and  worshipped 
by  the  failhful  from  the  days  of  Abraham  ;  God  whom  ">  ^  /,  T  .    ' 
no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time,  and  the  Lord  who  at  /  ^^^'^   -^'  '^- 
divers  times  appeared  to  them,  is  allowed  by  the  best*  I    /  ;''>v^  .,.• 
aijjl  most  judicious  writers,  to  have  been  the  same  di^^jf;^'    .^t 
vine  person,  who  afterwards  took  upon  him  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  and  was  made  man,  and  dwelt  among 
the  Jews;  and  accordingly,  the  prophet  ZecUariah     Li'*.*>  !>'^» 
calls  this  person,  whom  the  Jews  were  to  piercei'  Jc* 
hovah."     Therefore,    since,   according  to  Plutarch ^s 


•  Gen.  xii,  7.       ■  Sec  rol.  i.  b.  ii.  p.  262.       *  Zcch.  xii. 
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sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Delphian  b  i,  this  di- 
Tine  person  could  not  justly  have  been  called  Jehovah^ 
if  he  had  not  been  truly  and  essentially  God  ;  sinccy 
according  to  Plato^s  account  of  the  ancient  <q[Miiioiis 
about  names,  no  person  could  have  a  name  given  from 
heaven  but  what  truly  agreed  with,  and  expressed  his 
nature  and  person  ;^   since  wc  must  conclude  from 
Isaiah,  that  God  would  not  give  his  name  arndgbny 
to  another;*  since,  according  to  what  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  the  inspired  writer  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  ought  to  think  this  divine  peraon  so 
much  better  than  the  angels^  as  he  hath  obiamed  m 
more  excellent  name  than  they  :*  it  must  appear  (this 
person  being  many  times  called  by  the  name  of  Jeho* 
Tah  in  the  Old  Testament)  tjiat  we  have^  if  we  duly 
attend  to  them,  great  and  weighty  proofii  of  the  true 
and  essential  Deity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  in  t)ie*  Old 
Testament ;  whatever  some  very  learned  and  coasidep- 
able  writers  have  hinted  to  the  contrary.    I  nesd  not, 
1)efore  I  leave  this  subject,  remark,  that  nesther  Abni>- 
ham  nor  his  children  ran  into  the  errors  of  polyw 
theism ;  for,  though  it  appears  that  they  wAnow^ 
ledgedmore  persons  than  one  to  have  a  right  to  the 
essential  name  of  God,  yet  their  belief  was,  that  tk9 
Lord  their  God  was  one  (Jehovah)  LoMD.y    Ooa^ 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  timej  nor  con  fet|  msd 
the  LoRDf  who  appeared  unto  Abrahmn^  were  not 
supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  person ;-  bat  an  thejr 
■  ,  ■  .. .  ■  ■       ■      ■  — > 

T  In  Cratylo.  «  Isaiah  xlii*  8. 

*  Hebrews  i.  4.  ^  Deatcr.  lU  4* 
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^ei€  €»U^  by  ojsfi  m4  tife  B«piA  nam^,  jbjr  f  jm^ 
nrhich  could  npt  l?p  gi^n  tp  aiif^hcir,  |p  ^j^  yf^xfih^ 
)i^ed  to  bp  pf  pop  uatfire,  %7  IH^J^  0^9  JBeing ;  ia  »: 
srcnrd)  as  is  expfepfied,  Deu(er.  vi..  '4f  ^PJ  wex^  cbe 
Jehovah,  though  revealed  t^  be  more  p^j^KHis  than 
one/ 

When  Moses  and  Aa^op  ^«re  come  to  ^gypit ;  after 
^ey  had  conversed  -wiHi  t^e  elders  of  the  chUdrjM 
of  Israel  ;  they  went  tp  Phajraoh,  m^  deUvei»it' 
tlieir  message,  acpording  to  the  prdcn  vrluc]|i  Gop 
Jiqd  given  them,  requiring  thie  kipg  to  giye  Alt 
jl^aelites  leave  to  go  three  days'  jourDpy'Uitp.the9riIf 
flieiniess,  to  perfof m  a  sacrificfi  jinto  ih^  Lcnpejd  tiielr 
Qps>.^  Pharaoh,  as  he  was  satisfi^  ^i^ln  tll9  belief 
p£  his  own  religion,  did  not  secT  thi|;t  ^heve  Wts  raj 
necessity  for  such  a  sacrifice  as  they  spake  pf ;  aod 
^refore  answered,  that  he  )uiew  of  bo  sup]^  Qqp  m 
jthe  God  of  Israel."  He  thought ttiat  t|iej  migJltMnre" 
the  gods  where  they  were,  and  resolved  not  to  siifiir 
them  to  go  out  of  the  land.  He  8U9ppcted  tliat  (jbej 
had  a  design  of  revolting  from  hia  sc^ice,  and  hiii 
l>pen  laying  schemes,  to  get  out  of  his  dominionB.  Xhii 
was  an  argunient  to  him^  that  they  had  too  mu6li  lei*( 
fure,  and  bethought  he  should  eiectoally  check  their 
indulging  themselves  in  contrivances  of  this  sort;  if^ 
Ji^e  took  care  to  leave  them  fewer  vacant  houn,  and 
^iiereforc  he  ordered  greater  tasks  and  more  work' to  be 
^joined  them/    He  reprimanded  Moset  aad  .Aaroii 

■■  r  ■  I  aaasBaasaaaasBaa— p 

f*See  Dr.  Watcrland^s  Defjonfte,  &c.  Qv,  Qi.     '  » 

*  Exodui  T,  3.  •  Var.  %  f  Ver.  f .     - 
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for  going  among  the  people,  and  interrupting  them  in 
their  employments ;  and  ordered  his  task-mastert  to 
be  more  strict  with  them,  and  to  press  them  to  harder 
labour  ;*  so  that  the  people  began  to  be  greatly  dis- 
eouraged,  and  to  wish  that  Moses  and  Aaron  had 
never  come  among  them.*"    , 

A  few  days  passed,  when  Moses  and  Aaron  came 
again  unto  Pharaoh,  and  repeated  the  demand,  which 
they  hod  before  made,  for  his  dismissing  the  Israelites.' 
Hereupon  Pharaoh  desired  them  to  shew  him  some 
miracle,  to  induce  him  to  belitvt  that  they  were  in* 
deed  sent  by  the  God  they  spake  of.  Moaes  ordered 
Aaron  to  cast  the  rod,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  upon 
the  ground  ;  Aaron  did  so,  and  the  rod  was  immedi* 
ately  changed  into  a  serpent.  Pharaoh  was  sarprised 
at  this  transmutation,  but  called  together  his  learned 
men,  the  magicians  and  sorcerers  of  Eg7pt>  and  or- 
dered them  to  try  if  they  could  not,  by  their  arts  and 
sciences,  cause  such  a  transmutation.  They  attempted 
and  succeeded,  changed  their  rods  '^  into  serpenfSy  as 
Aaron  had  done ;  so  that  Pharaoh  did  not  think  this  a 
true  miracle,  but  only  an  effect,  which  might  be  pro* 
duccd  by  a  ninn  who  had  studied  the  secret  powers  of 
nature.  As  it  pleased  God  to  permit  the  magicians  so 
*  fiir  to  succeed  as  to  delude  Pharaoh;  so  at  the  same 
time  Goo,  who  never  tempts  or  ensnares  any  man  into 
evil,*  did  by  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  thb  mi* 
racle  give  the  king  suiEcient  reason  to  consider  it  mom- 


«  Exodus  ?.  17.  »»  Vcr.  21.  '  Chap.  vil.  10. 

'^  Ver.  le.  '  James  i.  13,  14. 
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seriouilj.  Aaron's  rod  sivallowed  up  all  the  rods  of 
the  magicinni ;  but  Pharaoh's  heart  ivas  averse  to  the 
thoughts  of  partini;  with  the  Israelites ;  and  therefore 
lie  did  not  let  this  circumstance  make  a  due  impression 
upon  his  mind. 

I  have  already  hinled,  (hat  Pharaoh's  design  m 
opposing  his  magicians  to  MofKcs,  was  to  see  whether 
the  wonders  which  Moses  wrought  were  the  effect  of 
the  art  of  man,  of  the  powers  of  nature,  or  the  fingef 
of  God.  Philo  Jud«us  "  and  Josephus,"  do  both  set 
this  transaction  in  the  same  light.  I  am  sensible  that 
it  may  seem  possible  to  represent  it  otherwise.  It  maj 
perhaps  be  said,  that  Pharaoh  never  questioned,  b,ut 
that  the  wonders  which  Moses  did  wore  real  miracles^ 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  God  who  sent  him ;  apd 
that  he  employed  his  magicians,  not  in  order  to  judge 
whether  Moses'  works  were  real  miracles  or  not ;  but  to 
tee  whether  his  own  priests  could  not,  by  the  help  and 
assistance  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  do  as  great  miracles 
OS  Moses  did  by  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  that 
he  might  know,  whether  the  God  of  Israel  coukl 
ft  ally  compel  him  to  dismiss  his  people,  or  whether 
he  might  not  hope  to  be  protected  in  keeping  them  by 
the  power  of  his  own  gods,  in  opposition  to  the  threat* 
cnings  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  this  supposition  is 
not  to  br  supported  by  any  true  accounts  of  the  hea* 
then  theology  ;  nor  can  it  agree  with  Moses*  represent 
Cation  of  the  magicians  using  their  enchantments,  and 


•  Philo  de  Vitll  Moiis,  lib.  1.  p.  01(1. 
"  Joseph*  Antlq.  Jud.  lib.  %  e.  13. 
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the  confession  they  made  when  they  could  not  succeed 
in  the  use  of  them. 

Tt  cannot  be  thought,  that  Pharaoh  employed  his 
magicians  to  vie  with  Moses  in  working  miracles,  .in 
order  io  determine  whether  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  as 
powerful  io  protect  him,  as  the  God  of  Israel  was  to 
afflict  him ;  for  it  was  not  the  cast(»n  of  the  healheiu 
•to  endeavour  to  support  themselves  by  the  favour  of 
one  God,  against  the /express]  and  known  demands  of 
another.  But  they  believed,  that  when  the  supieine 
Deity  determined  to  afflict  them,  no  other  god  could 
help  them  against  his  determinations,  and  that. eveiy 
or  any  god  had  full  power  to  distress  them,  unless  tfaey 
took  care,  when  required,  duly  to  make  atonement  for 
any  trespasses  or  commissions  against  him.  Itabshe- 
kah  ®  believed,  that  when  he  was  come  up  against  Je* 
rusalem,  not  without  the  Lord  (non  sine  nuwnne 
divAnij  Virgil  would  have  expressed  it)  that  no  god 
could  be  able  io  deliver  the  Jews  out  of  his  hand. 
Thus  Homer  represents  Hector  delivered  up  to  the 
/  fury  of  Achilles.  When  Jupiter  determined  that  he 
y  should  be  killed,  then  Phoebus  left  him ;'  no  deity 
^c  any  longer  interposed  in  his  behalf;  and  Yirgil  gives 
/  up  Tumus  to  iBneas  in  the  same  manner.*^  NOw  as 
^they  thought  no  god  able  to  deliver  any  favourite  from 
the  fate  appointed  by  the  supreme  Deity ;  .so  we  do 
not  find  instances,  which  intimate,  that  when  any  god 
threatened  to  afflict  them,  they  thought  they  could 
support  themselves  against    divine    vengeance,    by 
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Becking  the  more  iamediite  fitvour  oSstufke  other  god. 
When  Calchas  had  informed  the  Oreeki,  that  Apgllp 
had  sent  the  pestilence  among  tfaem^  for  negloctuoig  kie 
priest  and  fovourite ;  the  Greeks  did  not  eodearour  4p 
Aj  to  Jupiter,  or  to  some  other  god,  to  be  pvoteoted 
against  Apollo's  anger ;  but  immediately  took  the  hm^ 
care  they  could  to  i^pease  Apollo/    Thus,  .when  thf» 
Assyrians  thought  that  the  peoph,  whom  thej  Mi 
planted  in  Samaria,  had  lions  sent  amoiy  them- by  thf 
god  of  the  country  into  which  they  had  removf4 
them ;  they  did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  endeaTOor  tp 
procure  them  protection  against  this  straogo  fsjli    '. 
whose  manner  they  did  not  know,  by  setkiag  xtptkf 
worship  of  their  own  gods;  but  the  JLiqg of  As9||i|k 
thought  fit  to  commaadi  that  Aey  should  carry  tfiitbfir 
one  of  the  priests,  whom  th^  had  brought  Aoopi 
thence,  that  he  might  go  and  dwell  thece,  .aadtsM)t 
the  people  the  manner  of  the  jodi  of  thafaiKl/'  WJifp 
Cyrus  invaded  Assyria,  he  made  libatkms,  to  xmifKf 
the  soil  propitious  to  him ;  then  he  sacrificed  io  tbp 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  Assyrian  nation ;  then  to  Jvfk' 
ter  Patritts ;  and  it  is  remarked^  that  if  there  appetaed 
to  him  to  be  any  other  god^  hetookcare  not  tonqgllNilt 
him/    This  was  the  Pki(pm  practice,  imd  it  co]|I4 
have  been  to  no  purpose  for  Pharaoh  U>  emphgr  h|p        \ 
magicians  to  try  to  work  miracles  as  Moses.did)  if  J|9 
had  thought  them  assisted  by  a  diiw  .power  ii 
working  them ;  for  it  had  been  no  deteotfog  of  Ifivii^ 

'  Homer.  U.  1.  •»  Kings  »?iL       .  ^  .     » 
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not  being  sent  from  God,  that  when  he  had  wrought 
a  miracle  to  confirm  his  mission,  a  person,  who  by 
the  same,  or  a  like  divine  power,  could  work  the  same 
miracle,  had  been  opposed  to  him.    This  could  not 
prove  that  either  of  the  persons  had  not  wrought  a  true 
miracle ;  for  each  of  them  must  have  known  and  con« 
fessed  that  they  had  both  wrought  a  true  miracle  by 
divine  assistance.    It  is  no  where  suggested,  that  the 
gods  of  Egypt  commanded  iPharaoh  to  keep  the  Israel- 
ites ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived  that  Pharaoh  could  de* 
sire  his  priests  to  try  to  work  miracles,  to  know  whe* 
ther  this  was  their  will  or  not.    For,  supposing  him 
to  think  that  Bfbses  had  been  able  by  the  power  of  one 
Deity  to  work  a  miracle  to  demand  their  dismission  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  think  he  or  his  people  could  be  ao 
absurd  to  imagine,  that  the  gods  would  work  miracles 
in  defiance  of,  and  opposition  to  one  another.    In  this 
case  had  he  thought  Moses  had  wrought  a  true  mira- 
cle, he  would  have  believed  that  some  Deity  had 
really  sent  him;  and  though  this  Deity  was  not  an 
Egyptian  god,  yet  when  convinced  that  he  really  was 
a  God  ;  like  Cyrus,  when  he  had  appeased  the  seve- 
ral gods  he  knew  of,  if  he  found  that  there  was  any 
other  deity,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger, 
he   would  not   have   neglected   him :  but  Pharaok 
doubted  whether  Moses  really  wrought  a  miracle  or 
not.    The  learned  in  Egypt  thought,  that  miracleS| 
prodigies,  and  omens,  were  given  by  the  planetary 
and  elementary  influences ;  and  that  students  deeply 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  nature,  could  cause  them 
by  arts  find  incantations.    Pharaoh  thought  his  magi* 
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ciant  great  matters  of  tbete  arte ;  and  that  thereforei 
if  Uiey  could  perform  what  Moiei  did,  then  Motes 
wot  only  such  a  one  at  they,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
lude him,  by  artificial  wonders  inttead  of  real  miraclet. 
Now  thit  is  abundantly  confirmed  to  be  the  ftct,  by 
the  account  which  Motet  gave  of  the  magiciant  uting 
their  cnchontmentt ;  and  of  the  confettibn  extorted 
from  them,  when  they  could  not  tucceed  in  the  upe 
of  them. 

When  the  magiciant  of  Egypt  endeavoured  wiih 
their  inchantmcn(N  to  produce  lice,  and  could  not  do 
it;   the  confession  which  they  made  hereupon  wat. 
not  that  they  were  overpowered  by  the  God  of  Iirael  { 
not  that  he  assisted  hit  tervanto  beyond  what  their 
godt  did  them ;  but,  tm  O^M  PSMI  Auban  Ehhim 
Houa  i  This  is  the  finger  of  Ood  :*>  the  Targum  of 
Onkelot  renders  it,  Thit   plague  comet  from  Ooo. 
The  Arabic  version  expresses  it^  a  sign  of  this  nature  if  . 
of  God.    So  that  this  appears  evidently  to  have  been    ' 
what  Pharaoh  endeavoured  fully  to  convince*  himself 
of;  whether  the  works  which  Moses  performed  \fCM 
artificial,  or  wliether  they  were  the  finger  of  Ood; 
and  when  the  magicians  had  answered  him  this  quet« 
tion,  we  find  that  he  made  no  further  ute  of  themt 
Whereas,  had  the  question  been,  whether  the  God  of 
Israel  or  the  gods  of  £gypt  were  the  most  able  to  assist 
their  servants,  Pharaoh  might  have  doubted,  whether « 
the  want  of  success  in  the  experiment  was  not  more 
owing  to  some  defect  in  the  magicians*  enchantmentt, 
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than  in  the  power  of  the  gods.  He  woald  have  thooght 
that  the  magicians  had  made  improper  apj^ications  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  that,  according  to 
the  notions  whirh  prevailed  when  Balaam  was  desired 
to  enrse  the  Israelites,"  though  some  inchantments  or 
religious  arts  of  address  might  not  obtain  the  divine 
favour,  yet  others  might.  ^  And  being  disappointed 
in  one  trial,  would  rather  have  argued  a  dofisct  in  the 
priest  or  magician^s  attempts  to  make  the  gods  propi- 
tious, than  want  of  power  in  their  gods  io  assist  them. 
But  the  enquiry  was  evidently  not  of  this  nature :  all 
that  Pharaoh  wanted  to  be  informed  of  was,  whether 
Moses  was  a  magician ;  or  was  really  sent  by  (he  Go», 
whom  he  spoke  of,  and  he  expected  to  be  ceminced 
of  this,  by  examining  whether  his  wonders  wvic  encb 
as  the  magicians  by  their  arts  could  perforan  or  not. 

There  arc  several  queries,  which  may  be  Tery  jnsdy 
made  upon  Pharaoh's  employing  his  magicians  to 
attempt  to  work  the  wonders  which  Moses perfomied.  It 
may  be  asked,  was  there  really  any  knowledge  fltf  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  arcana  of  art,  by  which  Hiagici- 
«ns,  without  the  ipiraculous  assistance  cff  the  Deky, 
could  perform  such  operations  as  Pharaoh  heie  em- . 
ployed  his  wise-men  and  sorcerers  to  attempit  ?  Did  the 
Egyptian  magicians  really  perform  thoito  wonden,  in 
which  they  are  recorded  to  have  imitated  Moses  ?  How 
could  Pharaoh  think  or  imagine,  that  they  could  pos- 
sibly perform  them ;  or  how  could  they  themadvea  be 
so  weak  as  to  attempt  them  ?   or  how  came  thej  ta 
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haye  succesfli  in  some  imtailic^ii,  ivhei^ehithey  tried  tuHtf 
performed  'Wonders  like  what  Moses  hkA  done  ?  Btit  46 
all  these  queries  it  is  not  diftcult  to  fitfd  a  just  and  anflU 
cient  answer. 

I.  Was  there  really  any  knowledge  cf  the  ^p9Metk 
of  nature,  or  any  secrets  of  art,  by  which  nia^idatai 
might  be  able  to  do  such  wonders  as  Moses  petfi^Aited 
before  Pharaoh,  without  their  having  am  extMtoit^ 
nary  and  divine  assistance  {  It  is  easy  to  return  an  answtelr 
to  this  question.  The  knowledge  of  natural  diuHft 
and  effects  is  so  dear  in  this  age,  by  the  H^ht  wUld& 
has  been  introduced  by  experunent  and  philosdpby^ 
that  we  may  positively  ^ay ,  no  efibcts  Hke  wfcat  CK^ 
men  pretended  to  accomplish  by  sorce(ry  imd  enchiuft«> 
ment,  can  be  artificially  produced  by  any  or  all  thk 
powers  of  nature.  No  art,  no  study  of  occult  v^icStf* 
ces,  can  enable  a  man  reatty  to  change  k  tod  tAr  ittifik 
of  wood  into  a  living  serpent.  There  ait  no  enchkiMl^ 
mcnts  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  a  living  frog,  ik 
to  strike  our  neighbour  with  a  disease  or  boil,  ik  to. 
inflict  any  vengeance  of  this  sort  upon  him.  Theib 
never  were  the  instances  which  are  pretended  1o^  itf 
things  of  this  nature  effected  by  arts  of  this  soft.  licMr 
the  magicians  of  Egypt  performed  their  wonders  bc^ 
fore  Pharaoh,  shall  be  bye  and  bye  mentioned ;  lUlA 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  We  account  ibr  thMii^  life 
may  account  for  all  other  wonderful  And  superMftMl 
works,  represented  to  have  been  eflSk^ted  bjr  atiy  %iBii- 
ihen  magicians  in  the  sacred  pages.  As  to  many  aiii* 
counts  of  such  facts  Which  are  mimtioned  in  pioflme 
historians,  we  may  ventttre  to  ilssert,  that  tboy  ^Wero 
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never  really  done  as  they  represent  thera ;  but  tbat 
i  hey  are  generally  some  of  the  Scripture  miracles  false- 
ly reported,  or  attributed  to  persons  who  were  never 
concerned  in  them,  or  accounts  of  facts  which  were 
never  done  at  all.  Julian,  the  son  of  Theurgus^  is 
said  to  have  caused  the  heaven  to  be  black  with  clouds, 
and  a  vast  shower  to  fall  with  terrible  thunders  mi 
lightening,  <rof  la  rm,  by  some  magic  art ;  but  others 
think  that  Arnuphis  the  Egyptian  philosopher  per- 
formed this  miracle.'  Such  as  this  are  the  relations  of 
the  heathen  wonders ;  no  certainty  of  the  performer  of 
them,  and  nothing  but  a  vague  and  undetermined  con« 
jecture  how  they  could  be  performed.  This  (act  may 
as  well  be  ascribed  to  Arnuphis  as  to  Julian,  and  was 
certainly  true  of  neither ;  being  probably  the  account 
of  Elijah's  obtaining  rain  in  the  time  of  ^  Ahab,  false- 
ly ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  these  heathens,  in  order 
to  raise  the  credit  of  the  heathen  learning.  But  it  will 
be  asked, 

II.  Did  the  Egyptian  magicians  really  perform  those 
wonders  which  are  ascribed  to  them  ?  Some  learned 
writers  have  imagined,  that  there  was  not  any  real 
transmutation,  when  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians were  pretended  to  be  turned  into  serpents  ;^  and 
that  they  did  not  really  turn  water  into  blood,*  or 
produce  frogs,**  or  exhibit  any  real  miracle  in  their 
opposition  to  Moses ;  but  that  they  either  played  their 
parts  as  juglers,  pretending  to  do  what  they  really  did 
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not  do;  or  that  some  dsnions  assisted them^  and.bjr 
tbeir  power  over  the  air,  enabled  them  todeceiTe  the 
siglit  of  the  beholders,  aind  to  cause  phantoms,  ix  de* 
Ittsive  appearances  of  what  was  rea|ly  not  done,  thopgh 
it  seemed  to  be  performed  in  the  sight  of  Pharaohy 
and  those  who  were  present  with  him.  Many  of  iktt 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  are  cited  as.  abettxm 
0^  this  opinion,*  and  Josephus  is.  said  to  &T<Hirit';!f 
but  certainly  we  hare  little  reason  to  admit  it.  Au  to 
the  magicians  imposing  upon  Pharaoh  by  artifice  and 
pretence,  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  possibly  do  it| 
tirlthout  giving  Moses  and  Aai^n  an  opportunity  of 
detecting  the  cheat,  and  exposing  Chem  to  Pharaoh) 
and  his  people.  Elijah  found  it  no  great  difficulty  td 
detect  the  false  pretences  of  the  prieUs  of  Baal ;  wheiii 
they  pretended  by  prayer  to  bAn^  fire  from  HellTeiiy 
but  could  not  really  obtain  it.<  In  the  uuB^  mfAiMK 
Moses  would,  without  doubt,  hare  brought  the  arttfr* 
ces  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  to  a  trial,  which  woidd 
have  detected  the  cheat ;  if  the  wonders^  which  they 
pretended  to  perform,  had  been  only  pretended,  and  not 
xeally  performed  by  them.  And  a^  to  their  being  ald^ 
to  exhibit  appearances  of  serpents,  firogs,  and  bloody 
when  no  such  things  really  were  in  being,  but  only 
appeared  to  be,  by  the  air  being  so  directed  by  tiit 
agency  of  beings  which  had  power  over  it,  as  to  affin^ 
Pharaoh  and  his  subjects  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  cauii 
them  to  think  they  saw  the  magicians*  rods  turned  Lita 

•  See  Pool's  Synops.  Grit,  in  loc,  f  Joseph.  Aaliq.  • 
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serpents,  frogs  produced,  and  water  conyerted  into 
Mood,  when  none  of  these  things  were  really  done. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  to  argue  in  this  manner,  is  in« 
deed  to  be  unwitting  to  allow  that  the  Egyptian  magi* 
oians  were  able  to  perform  a  true  miracle ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  supposes  them  to  have  peifiNrmed 
wonders,  of  which  we  can  give  as  little  account  as  of 
a  miracle.  •  Let  any  one  try  to  give  a  satisfiutory 
account,  how  any  magician  could,  by  a  pow«r  over 
tfie  air,  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  assistance  of  a 
daemon,  represent  to  tlie  naked  view  of  the  befaoUterSy'- 
in  opposition  to  a  true  miracle,  serpents,  nogS|  Mnd 
water  conyerted  into  blood;  nay,  and  so  lepmetft 
them,  as  that  the  fictitious  appearances  should  0011X1' 
distinguishable  from  the  real,  but  should  bear  to  be 
seen  with  them  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  lania 
light,  and  in  the  same  view  (for  so  the  rods  nf  th# 
magicians  turned  into  serpents  certainly  wen,  When 
Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods).**  I  say^  let  any 
we  try  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  this  fancy)  and 
he  will  quickly  see,  that  he  may  more  reasoniUy  gup- 
pose  the  magicians  able  to  perform  a  true  and  led 
transmutation,  than  to  ascribe  to  them  such  imaginaiy 
powers  as  this  supposition  requires;'  and  which,  if 
they  could  be  conceived,  can  tend  Only  to  destroy  the 
certainty  of  all  appearances  whatever.  The  acconnt 
which  Moses  gave  of  the  miracles  performed  by  himp 
self  and  Aaron,  and  of  what  the  magiciains  perfonnod 
by  their  enchantments,  does  not  hint  any  diflferenoeaa 
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to  the  reality  of  the  performanoes  of  either  of  them  f 
and  undoubtedly  the  rods  of  the  magidani  were.tmljr 
and  really  turned  into  lerpents,  as  wrll  m  the  rod  of 
Aaron,  and  \rere  truly  and  really  swallowed  up  by 
Aaron^s  rod.  The  frogs  which  the  niagictaas  pio» 
duccd,  were  true  real  living  frogs,  as  well  as  thoif 
produced  by  Moses ;  and  the  magidanr  certainly  paan^ 
ed  water  into  blood,  truly  and  really  as  Moses  himsllf 
did«  There  can  be  nothing  offered  firom  the  saeied 
history,  to  suppose  the  one  appearance  more  viBfl 
than  the-  other ;  and  if  a  beUever  of  rerelatioii  wB 
argue  that  the  magicians*  perfinrmances  were  Mlf 
phantasms,  or  deceptions  of  the  sight  of  the  Mioldonl 
why  may  not  an  unbeHerer  with  equal  assoraapfe 
argue,  that  all  what  Moses  did  was  of  fhe  simie  soilf 
Nothing  but  the  most  eittraTagant  scepticism  olft  U^ 
built  upon  80  wild  a  supposition.    But, ' 

III.  If  there  were  no  secret  arts,  no  oeoirit  ihiuiisi^ 
by  the  study  of  which  (he  Egjrptian  nsagiciaas  mij^ 
think  themsclrcs  able  to  perform  these  wonders ;  Imr 
could  Pharaoh  imagine  that  his  magicians  oould  per- 
form them,  or  how  could  they  themselTes  be  so  wiali^ 
er  so  vain,  as  to  attempt  them  ?  I  answer  s  we  iissd<af 
no  miracles  of  this  sort  ever  performed  in  the  worif 
before  this  time.  God  had  discovered  his  w31  to* 
kind  by  revelation  in  all  ages.  In  the  first  and 
ei&rly  times  by  voices  or  dreams.  From  Abryhaails 
time  the  Loan  appeared  frequently  to  Us'iinraBlti 
But  no  such  wonders  as  were  done  iir  Egfptj  4a  4ha 
sight  of  Pharaoh,  are  recorded  to  have  #ver  Keen  per* 
formed  in  the  world  before ;  so  'that  they  wese  CiMW 
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thing,  undoubtedly  surprising  to  all  that  taw  th^m. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  Moses,  when  ho  taw  the 
bush  on  fire,  and  not  consumed,  was  amaised ;  and 
turned  aside  to  see  thh  great  sight,  why  the  bu$h  was 
not  burnt .^    And  when  God  turned  his  rod  into  a  ser- 
pent, Moses  was  terrified  and  fled  from  it.^    G<h>  had 
not  as  yet  enabled  any  person  to  work  wonders  as 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  in  Egypt ;  therefore  Pharaidi| 
upon  seeing  these. things  performed,  might  weU en- 
quire whether  his  magicians  could  do  such  things  as 
these ;  and  the  magicians  might  without  abtufdity  tiy 
whether  they  could  or  not.     God  had  before  thb  time 
frequently  revealed  himself  to  his  servants  by  dreams, 
by  voices,  by  sending  angels,  or  by  appearing  to 
them.    And  the  world  in  general  was  in  these  days 
full  of  belief  of  the  truth  of  such  revelatiims ;  nntO, 
as  human  learning  increased,  the  conceit  of  scienoe 
falsely  so  called,  seduced  the  learned  to  think  them* 
selves  able,  by  philosophy  and  speculation,  to  deb'* 
neate  a  religion  of  nature,  sufficient  io  render  reve- 
htion  unnecessary  and  superfluous.    The  Egyptians 
began  early,  and  had  proceeded  far  in  thb  fkbe  way 
of  thinking.    Instead  of  one  God  and  ooib  Lord, 
whom  Abraham  and  his  descendants  worshipped,  they 
corrupted  their  faith  very  near  as  early  as  Abraham's 
days ;'  and  admitted,  that  there  was  indeed  a  Supremo 
Beity^  presiding  over  the  universe  (for  this  I  think 
the  heathens  never  really  denied,  tliough  the  gross- 


^  Exodus  ill*  3.  ^  Chap.  tv.  3. 

See  vol,  i.  b.  5.  toI.  ii.  b.  7. 
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ness  of  polyibcism,  'which  time  introduced,  greatly 
obscurod  their  knowledge  of  even  this  truth) ;  but 
they  iiuaf^Liied  they  hod  reason  to  tliink,  that  the  pla- 
nets and  elements  wece  also  gods,""  and  governed  the 
world  by  (heir  influence,  though  subject  to  the  fate,*^ 
will,  or  direction  of  the  supreme  God.  And. as  to 
what  was  generally  believed  of  dreams,  visions,  and 
revelations,  which  had  been  made  to  men,  the  learned 
\n  these  times  thought  as  freely  about  them,  as  our 
juodorn  querists.  The  belief  of  them  was  of  service 
to  the  legislators,  who  knew  how  to  make  them  a 
state-engine  to  govern  tlieir  people  by  ;•*  but  they 
thought  themselves  wbe  enough  to  know,  that  they 
were  occasioned  sine  Deo^  in  a  natural  way,  by  the 
planetary  and  elementary  influences ;  an4  that  they 
were  made  a  part  of  their  religion,  only  for  the  utility 

■■e ^  ,  ,    '  ■        ■  f  '  .  ,,        .   .ilia 

^  Muhdtim habere  mentem,  que  et  le,  et  ipsum  fk« 

bricatum  sit,  et  omnia  modoretur,  moveat,  regat;  crit 
pcrsuasum  ciiam  solcm,  lunam,  Stellas  omnos,  tcrram,  nMurt 
deoB  esse — Cic. 

n  T/  KuXv<TCt  rm  ru  Aios  EIMAPMENHS  tmrmoHS  metiias  HHUm 

Plut.  I.  dc  Defect.  Orac.  p.  496.  Fatum  est  non  id  quod 
snperstiti()S(>  sod  quod  physic^  dicitur  causa  setema  rMnuil*' 
Cic.  Denm  NecesRitatem  appellant,  quia  nihil  aliter  poilit 
atqnc  ab  eo  conititutum  sit. 

*  Ovapacrtx  koci  ^acrixxrx^   koh  rotHToif  aWo»  ofxov  «rfo< 0*101/0901  ••  • 
•  moXiTDLoii  fxt¥  otv^^atariy   xai  wpos  avOa^Ki  xeti  aKoXoufkf  o^i^Xov  turf* 

ljt.o\n»s  ifpoi  TO  avixptpov  uiHig'VAaat  ka*  fi.tra^lnffcu  ras  nhlK^i$s  • » •  f . 
Pint.  I.  de  Socratis  Genio,  p.  580. 
VOL.  11.  I  i 
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of  their  popular  inifiuencc/  and  for  reasons  of  state^ 
for  the  government  of  kingdoms.'*  Hitherto  (he  Egyp* 
tiaMs  had  proceeded  ;  and  h(fd  Mofics  come  to  thein, 
and  could  only  have  assured  them,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  command  from  God  in  a  dream,  or  by  a 
vision,  or  by  a  voice,  or  any  other  revelation  ;  neitber 
Pharaoh,  nor  his  wise  men,  would  have  regarded  him 
at  all,  but  have  concluded,  that  some  natural  prodigy 
had  happened  ;  for  such  they  would,  most  probaUyi 
have  imagined  the  bush  on  fire  to  bo,  and  have  sup- 
posed  that  Moses  had  made  a  political  use  of  it ;  and 
for  this  reask)n  Pharaoh  bade  him  shew  a  miracle; 
knoii'ing,  that  if  the  Deity  really  sent  him,  he  cavkl 
git«  this  proof  it.  HereuiM>n  God  enabled  Moses  to 
work  several  Very  extraordinary  signs  and  woadMSy 
nxich  OS  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  tbe  world 
before.  Upon  64'oing  which,  Pharaoh  very  naturally 
consulted  his  Magi ;  and  they  tried  all  the  mystical 
operations,  and  examined  all  the  schemes,  which  their 
syslems  of  science  furnished,  to  sec  whether  these 
things  could  be  done  or  accounted  for  by  any  aatural 


P  Noh-oiiiin  NUBius  il  nos  au^ures,  qui  ayium,  rcliQao- 

rumve  tiignorum  observatione  futura  dicamus : orrabat 

ciiioi  Diultis  in  rcbuH  antiquiUs,  quuni  vel  usu  jam  vol  doo. 
trini  vel  vctusiatc  immulaiam  vidcmus;  rctinetur  auteia  4c 
ad  o])inioiicin  lulgi,  etad  magnas  utilitatesrcipublics  mos, 
riirigio,  discipliiia,  jus  auguruui,  collegii  authoritas.  -  Ciccr. 
irelTivinQt.  lib.  2,  c.  33. 

"4  Kxifitimo  jus  augurum,  ctsi  divinationh  6pinlbne  ^rM« 
cipio  consthutum  sit,  tainen  postea  re IpttbHcib  eansi  coti* 
Fervatum  ac  rctcntum.     Cic.  duDiTinat.  lib.  9)  c.  95. 
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influences,  or  human  learning  ;  and  after  Several  trials 
acknowledged  that  they  cauld  not,  but  that  they  were 
the  effect  of  an  omnipotent  hand,  the  finger  of 
God.'    But 

IV.  If  the  Egyptian  magicians  had  no  mystical 
arts,  by  the  use  of  which  they  could  really  turn  their 
rods  into  serpents,  produce  frogs,  and  change  water 
into  blood  ;  how  came  they  to  succeed  in  these  at- 
tempts which  they  made  in  opposition  to  Moses  ?,  We 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  king  knew  that  those 
works  which  he  employed  his  magicians  to  try  to  per- 
f(n*m,  were  within  the  reach  of  any  art  they  were 
masters  of ;  because  he  ordered  them  to  try  to  perform 
them  ;  rather  on  the  contrary,  he  ordered  them  to  try 
to  perform  them,  that  he  might  know  whether  art 
could  elFect  them  or  not,  or  whether  they  were  indeed 
true  miracles.  Kings  were  wont  in  all  e^ttraordinary 
cases,  where  any  thing  happened  which  was  thought 
ominous  or  surprising,  to  send  for  their  priests  and 
learned  professors,  and  to  order  them  to  answer  the 
difficulties  which  perplexed  them.  And  though  much 
was  pretended  to,  yd  they  had  not  yti  advanced  so 
far  in  the  true  knowledge  of  nature,  but  that  kingsi 
8om(^times  thought  they  might  require  of  their  Magi 
things  impossible.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.'  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  a 
dream  and  forgot  it ;  and  required  his  Magi,  not  only 
to  tell  him  the  meaning  of  his  dream,  but  to  find  out 
what  his  dream  was.     And  though  the  Chaldeans  an- 


^  Kxodus  Tiii.  19.  *  Daniel  ii. 

1  is 
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swcred  him,  that  no  man  up^n  earth  could  do  itj  and 
thai  no  kingj  lordy  or  ruler  had  ever  asked  suck  a 
thing  of  any  magician j  astrologer,   or   Chaldean; 
yet  the  king  was  so  resolutely  set  upon  compelling 
them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  that  he  resolvedy 
and  commanded  to  destroy  all  the  Magi,  or  wise  men 
of  Babylon.     In  these  cases,  the  Magi  might  try  rU 
possible  experiments ;  though  they  had  no  reason  to 
hope  for  success  from  them.     2.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  magicians  here  trying  their  experiments,  and 
succeeding  in  them,  that  they  thought  at  first  that 
their  arts  would  be  effectual ;  and  that  they  should  he 
able  to  perform  such  works  as  Moses  and  Aaron  had 
done.     The  priests  of  Baal,  in  the  time  of  Elijah,* 
had  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  invocations  d  their 
God,  or  the  cutting  themselves  with  knives  and  lan- 
cets, would  produce  the  fire  from  heaven  to  consume 
their  sacrifice  ;  but  yet  they  tried  all  the  artifices  they 
could  think  of  from  morning  until  evening.     So  here 
the  Egyptians  had  no  reason  to  think  their  incanta* 
tions  would  produce  serpents  ;  but  they  would  try  all 
experiments,  in  order  to  judge  further  of  the  matter ; 
and  upon  their  attempting,  God  was  pleased  in  some 
cases  to  give  an  unexpected  success  to  their  endea- 
vours, in  order  to  serve  and  carry  on  his  own  pnrposes 
and  designs  by  it.    For,  3.  The  success  they  had  was 
certainly  unexpected  :  as  evidently  appears,  by  their 
not  being  able  to  follow  Moses  in  all  his  miracles. 
They  produced  serpents  and  frogs,   and  converted 
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water  into  blood ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  produce- 
the  Uce.  they  could  not  do  it.  It  is  here  evident^ 
that  the  magicians  did  not  kaow  the  extent  of  their 
powers,  if  they  can  be  conceived  to  have  had  any ; 
for  they  attempted  to  equal  Moses  in  all  his  perform-- 
ances,  but  upon  trial  they  found  they  could  do  some^ 
but  in  others,  though  not  a  whit  more  difficult,  ihfif 
oould  not  obtain  any  success  at  all.  Had  they  had 
any  effectual  rules  of  art  or  science  to  work  by,  they 
would  at  first,  without  trial,  have  known  what  to  at*, 
tempt,  and  what  not ;  but  in  truth,  they  had  no  aill. 
to  perform  any  thing  of  this  sort*  In  some  instancei| 
Gob  was  pleased  to  give  a  success  which  thoy  little 
expected,  to  their  endeavours ;  and  with  which  theji^ 
were  so  far  from  resting  satisfied,  that  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  which  was  given  them,  when  their: 
attempts  fiiiled,  to  acknowledge  that  Moses  was  cex^ 
tainly  assisted  by  the  divine  power, 

Moses  and  Aaron  went  the  third  time  to  Pharaoh^ 
and  urged  again  the  demand  they  had  made  for  his 
dismissing  the  Israelites  ;  and  as  a  fdrther  sign,  that 
God  had  really  sent  them^  upon  Aaron^s  stretching 
out  his  hand,  and  touching  the  ^waters  of  the  river 
witli  his  rod,  all  the  waters  in  the  land  of  Egypt  were 
turned  into  blood,  and  continued  so  for  seven  days,  so 
that  the  fish  died,  and  the  Egyptians  could  get  no 
water  to  drink  ;**  but  PharacA  finding  that  his  magi* 


"  Exodus  Tii.  15 — Itb.  Pharaoh  b  here  mentioned  as 
going  down  in  the  morning  to  the  river.  It  U  probable^ 
that  the  Egyptians  accounted  it  a  necessary  part  6t  feli^e» 
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cians  couKI  turn  water  into  blocxl,  was  not  conyinced 
by  this  miracle,  and  so  refused  to  part  with  the  Is- 
raelites. 

Some  time  after  Moses  and  Aaron  came  again  to 
him,  requiring  the  dismission  of  the  people,  and 
-withal  assuring  him,  that  if  he  did  not  grant  it,  tkey 
shouhl  bring  a  great  plague  of  frogs  upon  all  the  land; 
and  iu  order  hereto,  Moses  directed  Aaron  to  stretch 
his  rod  again  over  the  waters,  upcm  doing  which  there 
came  up  abundance  of  frogs,  so  as  to  cover  the  land 
of  Egypt  y  and  to  swarm  in  the  houses,  bed-chambers, 

<  ■■■■■.■  I  !■■  I  ^—M ^^ 

to  purify  thcmsrlvcs  every  morning,  by  washing  in  the  ri. 
fcr.  Virgil  represents  yEncas  as  thinking  such  a  purifi- 
cation necessary,  before  he.  might  touch  the  Trojan  tacra^ 
haTing  polluted  himself  in  battle ;  he  says  to  hit  father 
Anchises, 

Tu,  gcnitor,  cape  sacra  manu,  patriosqne  penatcs ; 
Me,  bello  e  tanto  digressum,  ct  csdc  recently 
Attrectarc  ncfas,  donee  mc  flumine  Tivo 
Ablucro.  viRG.  ;en.  2,  ▼.  717. 

but  the  Egyptians  used  these  purifications  twice  crery  day, 
says  Herodotus,  In  ims  rif^^xs  tKx^ns^  nan  hr  fx^pif  mn!ks*  lib. 
2.  c.  37.  Chicremon  says,  thrice  every  day  (mnXnerrt  ^v 
Xpu  awoTi  Mt-ntsy  Kxi  Wfo  Af/r«,  Kxt  Vfos  t/Wdf •  ap.  Pofphyr. 
vtfi  ccwcx'  lih.  4.  §  7.)  when  they  came  from  bed  in  tba 
morning,  just  before  dinner,  and  at  night  when  they  went 
to  sleep.  Moses  was  here  directed  to  go  to  Piiaraoh  in 
the  morning,  at  his  going  out  to  the  water  ;  so  that  Pha. 
raoh  was  here  going  to  perform  the  morning  purification. 
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upon  the  beds,  in  the  ovens,  igfid  kneading  traiigby  pf 
the  Egyptians ;""  but  here  it  likewise  happened  ika(t 
the  magicians  also  produced  frogs,  no  that  Ph^rapb 
was  not  much  influenced  by  this  miracle.  ^ 

There  were  several  other  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  Egypt  after  the  same  manneif. 
The  swarms  of  lice ;'  the  murrain  upon  the  Egyptiai} 
cattle  ;^  the  plague  of  the  flies  ;^  the  boils  inflicted  niH 
only  upon  the  Egyptian  people,  but  upon  the  magi? 
cians  also  ;^  the  terrible  rain  and  hail  and  fire  mingled 
with  hail;"^  the  plague  of  the  locusts,*  and  the  ^  darls;*' 
ness  for  three  days ;  all  the^e  things  being  caused  at 
the  word  of  Moses,  exceedingly  perplexed  the  king. 
He  found  that  all  the  powers,  art,  and  learning  of 
his  magicians  could  not  perform  these  miracles; 
nay,  upon  attempting  one  of  them,  they  themselves 
confessed  to  him,  tliat  it  was  done  by  the  finger  of 
God;^  and  in  the  plague  of  the  boils,  the  magiciam 
themselves  were  afflicted,**  and  could  not  stand  before 
Moses  J  because  of  the  boil;  for  the  boil  was  upon 
the  magicians^  and  all  the  Egyptians.  The  king's 
heart  was  several  times  almost  overcome.  He  offered 
the  Israelites  leave  to  sacrifice  to  the  Load  their 
God,  provided  they  would  do  it  in  Ipgypt;  *  but  to 
tliis  Moses  answered,    that     their    religion    was    so 


''  Ex 0(1.  viii. 

3, 

C. 

.: ■    ,    r 

y  Ver.  7. 

'  Ver.  16. 

»ix.  3,7. 

^  viii.  21. 

"  ix.  9—12. 

^  V^r.  18. 

*x.  4 

'  Ver.  21. 

«  viii.  19. 
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different  from  the  Egyptian,  that  were  they  to  per- 
form the  offices  of  it  in  Egypt,  the  people  would  be 
80  offended  as  to  rise  against  them  and  stone  them.^ 
Afterwards  Pharaoh  would  have  permitted  them  to 
go  out  of  Egypt,  provided  the  adult  persons  only 
would  go,  and  that  they  would  leave  their  children 
behind  them  as  pledges  of  their  return;'  but  upon 
Moses'  insisting  to  have  the  i)eopIe  go,  with  their 
young  and  with  their  old,  with  their  sons  and  wiih 
their  daughters^  with  their  Jlocks  and  with  their 
herds;  Pharaoh  was  incensed  against  him,  and  having 
severely  threatened  him,  ordered  him  to  be  turned 
out  of  his  presence."  Afterwards,  Pharaoh  was  will- 
ing that  all  the  people  should  go,  only  that  they 
should  let  their  flocks  and  their  herds  stay;"  very 
probably  knowing,  that  they  could  not  go  far  without 
sustenance,  and  that  if  they  left  all  their  flocks,  and 
their  herds,  they  must  soon  return  again;  for  what 
nation  would  receive  or  maintain  with  their  own  pro- 
duct and  provisions  so  numerous  a  people  ?  or  how, 
or  where  shoukl  they  subsist,  if  their  flocks  and  heids 
were  left  behind  them  ?  So  that  the  leave  of  depart- 
ing, which  Pharaoh  offered,  would  soon  have  been  rf 
no  service ;  therefore  Moses  rejected  it,  and  required 
that  their  cattle  also  should  go  with  them^  and  nol 
a  hoof  he  left  behind."*  But  upon  Moses'  requiring 
this    Pharaoh  grew  exceeding   angry,  and  charged 


^  Exodus  Tiii.  26.  *  x.  11.  ■  ibi^ 

*  Ver.  24.  •  Ver,  25, 
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him  to  ^et  away,  and  never  attempt  io  sec  him  more; 
for  tliat  if  he  did,  he  would  certainly  put  him  to 
death,  p 

Thus  was  this  unhappy  prince,  by  the  obstinacy 
of  his  licart,  carried  on  through  many  great  mis- 
fortunes to  liimself  and  his  people,  at  length  to  his 
ruin.  IFe  had  all  alcmg  sufficient  means  of  conviction. 
When  his  magicians'  rods  were  turned  into  serpents, 
and  Aarion's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods,  how  would 
a  circumstance,  far  less  remarkable  and  extraordinary, 
have  moved  him;  if  what  Moses  required  had  not 
been  disagreeable  to  him  ?  In  several  of  the  plagues, 
which  were  iii/iicted  upon  him  and  his  people,  Pha- 
raoh was  compelled  to  make  application  to  Moses,  to 
intrcat  the  Lord  his  God  to  remove  the  evil;**  and  in 
others,  <lie  king  himself  was  nice  and  exact  in  en- 
quiring, whether  the  Israelites  did  sulTer  in  them  , 
with  his  people  or  not ;  and  found,  upon  examination, 
that  (joD  had  distinguished  the  Israelites  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  they  were  not  partakers  iri '  the 
remarkable  calamities  inflicted  upon  the  land.  I  might 
add  the  particular  confession  of  the  magicians,  that 
Moses'  works  were  the  finder  of  Ood;*  and  observe 
how  (he  magicians  themselves  suffered  in  the  plague 
of  (he  boils  ;  and  how  Moses  was  able,  at  any  time  or 
hour,  to  obtain  from  (lOO  a  removal  of  the  plagues, 


P  Kxodus  X.  28.  •«  viii.  8,  29.  ix.  M.  Sc  x.  17. 

'  Id.  viii.  21.  ix.    7,   26.   &  x.   23. 
'  viii.  19. 
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upon  Pharaoh's  address  for  it.  How  could  the  kiqg, 
if  he  attended  at  all  to  these  circumstances,  noi  bi 
entirely  convinced  by  them?  Yet  I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  any  reason  to  think  that  he  fully  believed  tint 
Moses  was  realy  and  truly  sent  from  God  to  hiii 
upon  the  message  which  he  had  delivered.  There 
were  many  of  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  who  regarded 
not  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  left  their  senranls  aid 
cattle  in  the  field,  when  Moses  had  threatened  the 
rain  and  the  fire,  and  haU  to  destroy  them.'  Ua- 
doubtedly,  after  all  that  had  been  done  before  thk, 
these  men  did  not  believe,  that  any  such  storm  wanld 
happen ;  and  after  this,  and  after  the  inflicting  ano* 
ther  plague,  the  Egyptians  only  thought  tliat  Moki 
was  a  snare  to  them;""  a  «iiare,  from  which  PhanMik 
seemed  to  think  he  might  perhaps  free  his  people,  if 
he  put  him  to  death.'  All  the  efiects  which  Moms' 
miracles  seem  to  have  had  was,  not  that  the  power  of 
God  was  at  last  revered,  or  acknowledged  hy  Fhft- 
raoh  or  his  people ;  but  the  man  Moses  wot  eery 
great  in  the  land  of  Egi/ptj  in  the  sight  of  PharaoVs 
servants  J  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people/^  ihej 
admired  the  man  as  jfar  superior  to  their  own  magiciaiis; 
but  what  he  had  done  had  no  true  influence  for  the 
end  for  which  it  was  intended.  For  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  when  Pharaoh,  and  his  army  pursued 
the  Israelites  to  the  Red  Sea,  though  they  were  tcrri- 


•  Exodus  ix.  21.  «  x.  7. 

'  Ver.  28.  y  Chap.  xi.  Z. 
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lily  Hiriick  al  firHt  at  thfl  tloalh  of  their  firiibom,  und 
tlH*r(*ron'  had  (liNtr)iHMMl  lh<Mn;  y(?t  whe n  i\u\y  came  to 
cottHidcr  nion*   at   Iriniirc  what  \\\vy   had  done*,  it  \% 
prohablf*  th(*y  Ix^lirvod  at  laftt,  that  they  had  been  im« 
ponrd  upon  inon^  by  the  art  of  Mofws,  than  any  triio 
and  real  powrr  of  (lon,  rxerle«l  for  the  (h*liveninco 
(rf  IiIh  people,   and    for   that  rvmmv  tliry    went   after 
them  to  n4akr  them,  or  t4>  revenue  tlientNelveN  upon 
them.     I  am  MenKihIr  i(  may  be  aNited,  how  could  men 
of  common  H(*nse  and  uiKh^rHtandin^  f)e  m>  wonderfuUj 
afmnrd  ?   Hnt  I  answer  ;  NcnNe  and  utt(h*rKtandinfi^  are 
not  the  only  recpiisilefl  to  make  men  jud^e  riffhtly  of 
even   clear  and    very  cvi(h*nt   truthtt.     The   inipircd 
■writer  niost  juslly  advineH,  to  take  herd  of  an  evil 
heart  of  nnhditf  ;*  out  of  the  heart  are  the  Umen  of 
lifr,^  Our  pasnion*!  and  affectionH  hare  a  very  powerftti' 
influence  ov<*r  um;  and  where  they  are  not  earefiiilj 
managed  and  jLCoverned,  it  ifi  ama^sin^  to  wee  how  tb0 
hli^^hfesl  evasions  will  pasN  for  moNt  weighty  and  eon«* 
clnsivi*  ar^;:nmenfs  ;    and  how  th(*  bri^hti^Nt  and  moNt 
npparenf  evi(lenc(*M  of  trufliN,  will  In?  thou/L>;ht  to  he 
of  little  monuMH,  ev(*n  to  pernonN  of  the  p^reati^Kt  ftemte 
and  sa^^acity  in  otlw*r  nnitt(*rN,  where  their  inton^Hor 
their  liiimonrs  do  no(  (umtradict  the  truths  which  aro 
offered  to   them.     PharnohN  fatdt  waM  in  hin  beott; 
and  that  miide  hiin  nnibrtunate  in  the  une  of  hin  un« 
ders<an(lini^^     Th<»  iNraeliteH  were  nnmerouN  and  net* 
viceabit*  slaveK,  and  it  wa<i  a  terriMe  nhock  and  dimi« 


*  ilcb.  iu.  VI.  •  Pro?.  It.  XI, 
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nutioii  to  his  wealth  and  grandeur  to  diiiiniss  Ihcin ; 
and  not  bcin^^  able  to  reconcile  his  inclinations  to  the 
thoughts  of  paiiiiijir  with  them,   the  vague  and  ill- 
groundcxl  learning  of  the    times    he  lived   in,    was 
thought  to  alford  arguments  sufficient  to  take  off  the 
force  of  all  the  niiniclcs,  which  were  oflercd  to  induce 
him  to  i(.     It   is  no  very  hard    matter  to  judge  of 
truth,  if  we  arc  but  sincerely  disposed  to  embrace  it; 
If  any  man  will  do  God's  zcilly  he  will  know  of  the 
doctrincn  whether  it  be  of  God.^    A  common  capa- 
city,  and  an   ordinary^  share  of  understanding,  will 
afford  light  enough,  if  evil  passions  do  not  make  f  Atf 
light  that  is  in  U8  to  become  darknrss.     But  if  our 
heart  be  not  duly  disposed  to  embrace  the   truth; 
neither  may  we  he  pcrsuadcdj  by  the   greatest    ar- 
guments and   demonstnitions  which  can   be   offered, 
even  though   we   have  uncommon   abilities  to  judge 
of,  and  understand  the  force  of  wliut   is  represented 
to  us. 

Some  writers  have  imagined,  th»t  the  non-compli- 
ance of  Pharaoh,  was  an  efiect  of  temper  produced  in 
him  by  God  himself.  They  endeavQur  to  support 
their  opinion  by  the  many  expressions  of  Moses,  that 
Goo  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  ;^  and  by  St.  Paul's 
seeming  to  represent,  from  what  is  recorded  by  Moses, 
tliat  God  raistnl  up  Pharaoh  on  purpose  to  make  him 
a  terrible  example  of  his  power  and  vengeance  to  the 
whole  world.**     1 .  But,  God  is  said  in  Scripture  to  do 


*  John  vii.  17.  *  Exod.  it.  31.  tu.  3. 

ix.  ,12.  X.  1, 20,  27.  xi.  10,  &c.        '  Rom.  ix.  17. 
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many  tliiiigH,  wliich  arc  permitted  by  him  to  come  to 
pofis,  ill  the  ordinary  and  common  course  of  things; 
according  to  which  manner  of  expression,  GrOD  may 
be  said  to  harden  Pharaoh's  hearty  only  because  he 
did  not  interi)ose,  but  sulfered  him  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  hcntofhiK  own  passions  to  that  inflexible  obstinacy 
which  proved  liis  ruin»  And  in  this  sense,  perhaps^ 
we  may  interpret  the  words  of  St.  Paul/  therefore 
hath  he  mervj/y  071  whom  he  will  have  mercy^  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  (j!od  had  not  so  much 
mercy  upon  Pharaoli  as  to  prevent  his  being  hardened; 
and  Ihcrcfon;  in  tliis  sense  is  said  to  have  hardened 
him.  ^.  it  is  plain,  that  Moses,  unto  whom  God  used 
thes(;  cx])rrshion.s  about  Pharaoh,  understood  them  in 
this  ticuacy  IVoni  many  parts  of  his  behaviour  tobim; 
and  esp(*('ially  from  his  earnestly  intreating  him  to 
be  perbuadcd,  and  to  let  the  people  go.  If  Mosei 
had  iinown,  or  thought,  that  God  haddoomed  Pharaoll 
to  unavoidable  ruin,  what  room  or  opportunity  could 
there  Ix;  to  eiuieavour  to  persuade  him  to  avoid  it? 
Jiut  that  Moses  attempted,  with  all  possible  applica^ 
tion,  to  n)a)i(;  an  impression  upon  Pharaoh  for  hit 
good,  is  very  evid(Mit  from  the  following  passagCi^ 
which  if  ri&(htly  translated  would  be  very  ^lear  wA 
expressivi.  ylfid  Moses  said  unto  Pfiaraohf  glorjf 
ovur  nir^  when  shall  1  entreat  for  thee  and  for  thp 

servants/^ The   translating  the    Hebrew   words, 

hithpaar  gnalai,  gloii/   over  w/f,  makes  the;  Kcnse  of 
the  plaee  very  ohseure  ;  the  true  rendering  the  wordi 


•  HoDi.  ix.  18.  f  Exod.  Till,  d 
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would  l>r,  do  mr  phn/  or  honour^  i.  r.  Im'IU*ihi  nif, 
wliicli  will  Ih^  (o  my  honour  in  tlir  Mfi^xi  of  tin*  pcuiplr ; 
MHit  thr  whole  <ir  whut  pn^KiMl  lx*(w(rn  PhariMyh  and 
MoNrpi  nf  (liiN  timr,  if  riirhtly  (runslntiKl,  Ih  Io  tbk 
pnr|>o!M\  ^  TluMi  Phnnioh  nillo<l  for  Miimvh  uiid  Aaroiii 
mid  /tnid;  intnmi  th(^  T<oiif),  Ihiii  hr  niiiy  tnko  nifiy 

Ihr  fro^N  from  mr, ntui  I  will  lr(  the  {iroplp  go^ 

lliftt  Ihry  niny  do  .nnrrifirr  inilo  tho  Lonn.    And  Mcmri 
fMiid,  do  m«!!  IIh*  honour  to  iirli(*vr  nir,  whiMi  I  fbftH 

mfrrnt  for  Huh*,  nnd  tor  Uiy  w*rvnn(H And  PhariMih 

naidy  to-morrow  I  w}ll.  And  \foM*R  snid,  be  it  ic* 
cording  Io  Ihy  \vor<l.'«  M()Mfi  h«*rr  miidr  u  very  ramrst 
fid((rriifi  to  Phnnioh,  to  indurr  him  to  hr  {Wirsimdrd 
Io  part  wilh  thr  i>roplo;  uhirh  hr  crrtninly  wonki 
tiothnvr  dour,  iriirhiid  thought  I  hid  Pluiraoh  cmiM 
no  wiiyn  avoid  not  W\\\\^  ixTsniidrd,  lint  (hut  God 
himdrlfprrvcMiIrd  hJM  rompliiituT,  on  purpoite  to  bring 
him  to  ruin.  Rut  I  mi^ht  oliMcrvr,  (lint  Momi  frc- 
qiirntly  rxproHw^  il^  (hnl  Phnnioh  hnrdrnrd  lib  own 
honrt/  nnd  not  tlint  (ion  hnrdrnrd  it;  no  that  the 
two  rx)>rn«f4ionN,  (ton  hnnlciUMl  Phnrnoh^N  h(*nrt|  nttd 
Phnrnoh  hnrdrnrd  hin  own  hriirt,  nro  Rynonoinotm, 
and  mrnn  (hr  one  no  morr  thnn  llir  othrr;  niilois  |xnr* 
hn|Mitinfiy  In'  .nnid,  Ihnt  nNiti?«n^rrrnl)lo  to  tho  llcbrrw 
idiom,  to  mil  vrry  high  hills,  Ihv  liilln  of  Con^^  or 
very  nourishing  trtTS,  ihr  ttrrs  of  ihv  tniBn^  so  in 
tho  Nnnio  innmu*r  of  N|H?nkingy  it  might  he  Naid,  (hat 


>  KkmI.  viii.  8,  tf,  10.  ^  I  hid.  vil.  13,  39. 

▼HI.  15,  ig,  n.  k  ix.  7»  34.  '  Vm\.  Uviii.  15. 

^  Pial.  rW.  I  (J. 
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the  Lonn  hardened  PharaoVs  htart^  tot^xprrw,  that 
it  Wtt«  oxcecdinply,  and  Iwyond  meastire  obdutatc. 
S.  The  expression  cited  by  Ht.  Pan!  from  Moses, 
For  this  cause  hate  I  raised  thee  ttpj  that  I  might 

shew  my  power  in  thee does  not  support  the  sense, 

wliicli  <liese  expositors  would  put  upon  it.  The 
Hebrew  word  hrgnemadtika^  does  not  signify,  I  have 
raised  thee  up,  or  brought  thee  into  being  ;  Init  / 
have  vtnde  thee  stand  or  continue.^  The  lxx  translate 
the  place  very  justly,  cvexsv  tmth  Sierw^S^r*  For  thti 
cause  thou  hast  been  preserved.^  For  the  words  of 
Moses  were  not  desi^fiied  to  express  to  Pharaoh,  thai 
he  was  bom  or  cre/ited  on  purpose  to  be  brought 
to  ruin  ;  bu(  the  reason  for  sajdng  the  words,  and  the 
true  meaning  of  them  is  this;  IVToses  had  wrought 
several  mirat  les  bei'ore  Pharaoh,  but  they  had  had  no 
effect  upon  him.  Hereupon  Moses  delivered  to  him 
a  severer  message,  threatening,  that  Gon  woulA  send 
all  hii  plagues  upon  his  heart,  and  upon  his  servants, 
and  upon  his  jieoph*,  to  smite  him  with  pestilence, 
and  to  cut  him  off  from  the  earth;  and  indeed  (con* 
tinites  he,  speaking  still  in  the  name  of  fjon)  for  this 
cause  have  I  j)reserve(l  Hiee  hitherto,  to  shew  hi  thee 


♦ 


Se«  Rcnuirks  upon  this  passage  hy  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sellon,  in  his  Tract  entilU'd,  *  General  Iledcmptlon 
confiidf*riHl.* ....  Km t. 

'  Mo8l  of  the  viTwions  oxpross  the  true  meaning  of  this 
place  beUor  than  our  KngliHh  translation.  On kel on  renders 
it ;  Veriim  propter  hoc  8iii»(inui  tu.  The  Arabic  exprestM 
it  ;  Propt«r  rem  hnuc  te  rc^eryari. 
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my  power;  i.  c.  I  had  cut  thee  off  sooner  for  thy  ob- 
stinacy, but  that  I  intended  to  make  my  power  over 
thee  more  conspicuous;  so  that  the  words  only  signify, 
that  Pharaoh  was  hitherto  preserved  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  God,  to  be  a  more  remarkable  example;  not 
that  he  was  born  to  be  brought  to  ruin. 

Moses,  by  command  from  Gon,  went  once  more 
to  Pharaoh.  The  king  had  charged  him  never  to 
sec  his  face  more,  upon  paui  of  death  ;°*  and  Moses 
had  purposed  to  have  so  much  regard  to  his  own 
safety,  as  never  to  attempt  it  ;"*  but  upon  God's  spe- 
cially commanding  him  to  go,  he  was  not  afraid; 
knowing,  that  He  who  sent  him  could  abundantly 
protect  him.  Moses  now  delivered  to  Pharaoh,  the 
severest  message  he  had  ever  brought  him ;  and  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  at  *"  midnight  God  would  strike 
dead  the  first-born  of  every  family  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  and  that  there  should  hereupon  be 
such  a  dread  and  terror  upon  all  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  should  come  to  him  in  the  most  submissive  man- 
ner, and  beg  of  him  to  lead  the  people  out  of  the  land ; 
and  after  that,  said  he,  I  shall  go.  Pharaoh  was  in  g 
great  rage  at  Moses  speaking  thus  to  them  ;  but  Moses 
not  desiring  to  stay  only  to  incense  and  provoke  him, 
turned  away  and  left  him. 

It  is  surprizing,  that  not  only  our  English,  but  all 

m  Exod.  X.  28.  »  Ver.  99. 

*  This  message  was  deliycred  to  Pharaoh,  after  the  Is- 
raelites had  made  preparations  for  eating  the  passorer, 
^ome  time  in  the  day  before  they  left  Egypt. 
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!ln^  vorNloriM,  rcprrwcnt  Monoh  (o  bc^  Hio  p«*rNOii  lit»m 
i.ni<l  to  Ur  ill  it  fjfrt^t  iinjf«»r.  Tho  vul/tivr  trntln  U 
very  rmilfy  ;  >vcMI»<»ro  find  (ho  plrtro  rondnrod,  rr/vrt 
<i  PlniVfuuir  irtitim  iiimh.  *  Jl«*  nrnl  out  frtnn  l^lmrnoll 
loo  much  nti^^ry.**'  All  <ho  othor  vofhioiw  roj)iv«(*nt 
him  HM  r?((MM'(liiit(ly  iiUTUHod  nfftdnM  Oio  klti|;;  Imt 
•how  run  wc»  Niippono  <hli*  of  Moncm,  who  mm  Vffff 
fiivrh\  ahovt  (ill  tht  mni^  n^hirh  rt'rrt*  fffwn  ihf  fnrtf 
0f  tfir  ttnth/  Wx^mh^H  (hut,  K  in  hurd  (o  Imnnflno  he 
HhonM  nitiy  hiniMrirHO  void  ofihai  ro^urdnmlvt«ikpMi 
which  he  nittst  Ihiidi  it  hlN  <lu(,y  U>  pil^i  lu  hlN  hohtW 
viour  (o  (Itr  Kiti**;  of  K^.ypt  In  hin  own  kln^lomt 
Hoo)o  of  (lie  (MntmuMitatorN  InNlmtiiU*)  Unit  Mom^M  WAfi 
IhuN  rxcctMliu'r  nn^^vO't  *^**^l  incTumnl  it^nlhht  IMiurufih| 
hmMuiM*  hr  uuts  intuir  a  (ion  mtft}  Phftrtmfh*^  Jlut 
how  nhmit'd  muiif  if  t>f>  (o  imuji^ims  that  IVf onon  Nhould 


..  .  ,-U    ^.     J  .5.^  #   .d|=    .*= .  *tiTt?:V:'l=.  .'f 


r'riu^  rridcMhitMi^iiu^  (hut  th(«  hutln  Wfinl^/^/i  U  Myuaiiy* 
nuiiiN  wllli  luiii/r  ;  tiiul  fo  ni^itlfy  t»r*/;y  miivU^  or  t^wtindttjf/jf  i 
Imi<  I  lltliiU.,  tli(i(  wiiiMC  il  acn'tiiM  (it  lu«  tlitu  llNtMt,  ll  HtwttVN 
iiiiplli's  Hdttio  c*\(('Mi:  HiUN ;  ttoti  uIuiIh  mo  (h*lrc'(»Vun(  llttt^rw 
tlUiiM.  <'i('.  Ilirt  IriiotM  ()i•li^tthMl  nto  ntM  vory  ituM'h.  1  would 
h'untliiic  it  iioi  ovi^r  ntiH'li.  Kuiutum  dhi  num^  tdttiiw  vollmo 
(litri.  7r/ .  I  uiHilil  M'vy  \\\\\\  i\u\i  you  lutd  u.  mIIh^.    1  (hlnk  If 

litifj;li(  l)n  (ritii'ilitlcd,  I  till)  oVrr.(SltMir>if  jti  wUllJU^  VOU  ti 
felliil^,  i.  r.  iiinir  canicMl  Hunt  I  nivil  (o  ho,  |*'or  1(  WUl> 
fh(^  Itath-iri 'ti  r\('rhii  iiT  Cllrt'  Hiitf  \\  inltiul  l|t(^  fotdiot'  (llU 
liinfiutiiiMH  ;  iiiid  hy  (Ik^  \wir(l  nhui.t^  lio  iuMMHrt  lld'oly  to 
liltif  (hill  111*,  valour  did  (to(  iircd  \\,  Ht«r  ImiiimcIi.  lu't.  Ui 
Sniio  7.  •«    I'Uod,  \il.   I. 

V(»L.     II.  %  W 
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receive  any  character  from  the  Doity,  which  would 
justify  him  in  rudeness  and  misbehaviour  to  a  ruler 
of  a  kingdom  ?  Certainly  it  ^^as  not  Moses  here,  but 
Pharaoh  who  was  in  the  passion.     Moses  undoubtedly 
delivered  his  message  with  all  the  weight  and  autho- 
rity which  the  divine  commission  he  Had  received 
required ;  and  yd  at  the  same  time  behaved  himself 
with  all  the  regard  and  respect  which  was  due  unto 
the  king ;  and  wlien  he  had  delivered  what  he  had  to 
say,  letzea  menini  Pharaoh  bcchari  aph.  The  words, 
bechari  aphy  in  a  fury  of  anger  ^  belong  to  Pbaraoh, 
and  not  to  Moses ;  and  the  place  ought  to  be  translated, 
he  went  oitt  from  Pharaohy  who  was  in  a  furious 
anger. 

God  had  before  this  instructed  Moses  and  AaraD, 
to  direct  the  people  to  prepare  the  passover,'  the 
getting  all  things  ready  for  which  took  up  near  four 
days;  for  they  were  to  begin  on  the  tenth '.day  of  the 
month  Abib,  and  to  kill  the  lamb  on  the  fourteenth 


^^  ^  • 

'  The  first  verse  of  Chap.  xii.  does  not  imply  that  the 

Lord  spake  to  Moses  about  the  passover,  after  he  cams 

from  Pharaoh,  because  these  directions  ware  given  before 

he  went ;  for  he   went  to  Pharaoh  the  day  on  which  hf 

told  hiro,  that  at  midnight  God  would  slay  the  first-bonii 

namely  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Abib,  but  thcit 

directions  were  given  before  the  tenth  day  ;  for  on  that  day 

they  began  to  prepare  for  the  passorer.     So  that  the  former 

part  of  this  chapter,  is  an  account  of  some  particulars  which 

bad  passed,  but  ^i-ere  not  related  historically  in  thfic  pli 

•  Exodus  xii.  3. 
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day  in  the  evening;*  and  accordingly  on  the  fourteenth 
of  Abib  in  the  night"  the  Israelites  ate  the  first  passover; 
and  at  midnight  they,  heard  a  great  cry  and  confusion 
amongst  the  Egyptians  ;  for  Pharaoh  and  his  princes^ 
and  his  people,  found  that  there  was  on^  person  dead^ 
and  tliat  the  first-born,  without  any  exception  or 
difference  in  any  one  family,  in  every  house  of  the 
Egyptians.  They  came  immediately  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  a  great  fright,  and  terror,  and  desired  them 
to  get  the  people  together,  and  take  their  flocks  and 
their  herds,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  be 
gone  ;  and  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  tb€ 
people^  that  they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land 
in  haste^  for  they  saidy  we  be  all  dead  men.*^  Here* 
upon  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  hit 
brethren  had  sworn  to  him  should  be  carried  with 
them  out  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Israelites  began  to  journej 
in  the  morning,  and  on  the  morrow,  after  the  passoveTy 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  they  travelled 
from  Rameses  to  Succoth,^'  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
Here  they  made  a  stop,  reviewed  their  company, 
and  found  that  they  were  six  hundred  thousand,  be- 
sides children/  In  this  manner  the  Israelites  wera 
brought  out  of  Egypt ;  a  transaction  so  wcmderful  and 
extraordinary,  that  the  heathen  historians  could  not 
avoid  taking  some  notice  of  it.  Justin,  the  Epito* 
mixer  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  gives  us  hints  of  it,  in  big 


t  Exod.  xii.  6.  »  Ver.  7.  «  Ver.  35. 

y  Num.  xxxiii.  3.  «  Erod.  xii.  37. 
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account  of  llic  History  of  the  Jovish  Nation.  *    lie 
tells  us,  that  some  time  after  the  birth  of  Moses,  *  The 
K^yptianshad  the  leprosy  amongst  them;  that  upon 
consulting  their  oracle  for  a  cure,  they  ^ere  directed 
to    send  away,  all  tlie  infected   persons  out  of  Uie 
laid,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses.      Moses  under- 
took the  command  of  them,  and  at  his  leaving  Egypt  t 
stole  away  the  J']gyptian  Sacra.     The  Egyptians  pur* 
sued  them,  in  order  to  recover  their  Sacra,  but  were 
cx)mpeUed  by  storms  to  return  home  again.     Moses  in 
seven  days  (mssed  the  Desart  of  Arabia,  aiul  brought 
the  people  to  Sinai.'    This  account  is  inilced  short, 
iniperfe<:t,  and  full  of  mistakes  ;  but  so  are  the  lieathen 
accounts  of  the  Jews  and  their  affairs.     If  the  reader 
peruses  the  whole  of  what  Justin  says  of  the  Jews, 
he  will  see  that  his  account  of  them  is  all  of  a  piece, 
and  that  he  had  made  no  true  enquiry  into  their  his* 
tory.     However,  after  all  the  mistakes,  which  cither 
the  misrepresentation   of  the  I^'gyptian  writers  might 
cause,  or  the  carelessness  and  want  of  examiimtion  of 
other  historians  occasion,  thus  much  we  may  conclude 
from  Justin  to  \h*  on  all  hands  agreed  ;  that  the  Jews 
were  sent  otit  of  ICgypt  under  the  conduct  of  Moses, 
I  hat  the  Egyptians   might  get  free  from  plagues  in* 
flicted  upon  them  by  the  divine  hand;  and  tJiat  after 
ihvy  were  dismissed  the  Egyptians  pursmnl  them,  but 
were  disa|94)oint()d  in  their  pursuit,  not  by  force  of 
arms,  but  by  obstructions  from   providence,  in  the 
direction  of  storms    and    weather   to   defeat   tbeni. 


s: 


*  Juklin.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  )• 
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Justin  hints  so  many  points,  which  arc  so  noar  ^he 
truth,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Jewish  history,  that* 
I  imagine,  if  due  pains  had  been  taken  <o  examine, 
he  would  have  given  a  truer  account  of  this,  and  all 
the  other  pardculars  which  lie  has  hinted  about  thera, 
and  their  aflUirs. 

Justin  relates,  that  the  Jews  at  their  <leparturo  stole 
theE<^yptian  Sacra.     We  say,  they  borroxoed  ofthn^ 
EgT/ptians  jewels  of  silver^  and  jewels  of  gold^  and 
raiment.^    If  they  borrowed  ihem,  wc  cainiot    say 
that  they  had  any  design  of  returning  them  again ; 
and  therefore  tlte  injustice  may  be  thought  the  same 
as  if  t!u»y  stole  thorn.     Some  modern  writers  have 
taken  the  gn^aiest  lif)erty  of  ridicuUng  this  particular, 
and  are  p1eas(*d    in  thinking  that  it  affords  them  a 
considerable  objecticm  against  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
For  they  insinuate,  with  more  than  ordinary  assur- 
ance,  that  no  one  can,    consistently  with  plain  and 
common  honesty,  which  all  men  know  too  well  to  he 
deceived  in,  supi)ose  that  (ion  Almighty  directed, 
or  ordered   th(*   Israelites  to  borrow  in  this  niannef. 
*  The  wi<  of  (li(^  best  pcnl.is  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  \ 
us' to  the  retreat  of  a  Moses,  by  the  assistance  of  an 
Egyptian  loan  ;'  siiid  Lord  Shaftsbury,  amongst  other 
things,  which  he  thought  might  bear  hard  against  the 
morality  of  the  sacred  history.*     Some  very  judicious  " 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  justify  the  Isnic*lites  I)t)r- 
rowing  of  the   lOgyptians;  but  I  shall  not  offer  any  of 
their  argunu^nts,   because  1  cannot  ffnd,  that  the  sa« 


»»  EaocI,  xii.  35.  *  Cliaracl.  vol.  1,  p.  368. 
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cred  text  does  in  the  least  hint,  that  they  borrowed) 
or  attempted  to  borrow  any  thing  of  them.      The 
Hebrew  word  which  our  translators   have   rendered 
borrow  is  shaalj^  which  does  not  signify  to  borroWy 
but  to  ask  one  to  give.     It  is  the  very  word  used 
P^alm  ii.  8.      Sheal-ve  ettenahj  ask  of  me,  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine    inheritancey 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos^ 
session.     The  fact  was,  God  had  told  Moses,  that 
the  Israelites  should  not  go  out  of  Egypt  empty;  but 
that  every  woman  should  ask  her  neighbour,  and  the 
person  she  lived  with,  to  give  her  jewels  and  raiment^ 
and  that  he  would  dispose  the  Egyptians  to  give 
them.*    Thus  when  they  were  leaving  Egypt,   the 
children  of  Israel  asked  the  Egyptians  for  Jewels  of 
silvery    and  jewels  of  goldy  and  raiment;   and  ihe 
Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  ihe 
Egyptiansy  so  that  they  gave  them  what  they  asked 
for,  so  fireely  as  to  impoverish  themselves  by  mating 
presents    to   them.      Josephus    represents   tlds  fact 
agreeably  to  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  text.    He 
says  that  the  Egyptians,  ^ojpots  re  ruf  ECgatwr  rnfMnr* 
01  (Asv   vzKp   T»  rax^ov   s^eXdetv*   oi  $€  i^   Kara  yurmaoent 

m^s  auras  (nmidciar  made  the  Hebrews  considerable 
presents ;  and  that  some  did  so,  in  order  to  induce 
th^m  to  go  the  sooner  away  from  them ;  others  out  of 
respect  to,  and  upon  account  of  the  acquaintance  they 
had  had  with  them.^ 


<*  See  Exod.  iu.  22.  &  xii.  35.  «  Ibid.  iiL 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  14. 
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The  exit  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt j  * 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Abraham's 
first  coming  into  Canaan  •  Now  Abraham  came  into 
Canaan  A.M.  S083,<  so  that  counting  four  hundred' 
and  thirty  years  forward  from  that  year,  we  shall  ^x 
the  exit  A.  M.  S513,  in  which  year  it  was  accom*' 
plisbed.  Our  English  translators  have  rendered  the 
xiith  chapter  of  Exodus,  verse  40,  very  justly ;  now' 
the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel^  who  dmeW 
in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  yean.'  The' 
interlinear  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the' 
vulgar  Latin  version,  both  misrepresent  the  true  sensi 
of  the  place,  by  rendering  it  to  this  effect;  now  ih^ 
inhabiting  of  the  children  of  Israel^  whereby  they' 
inhabited  in  Egypt ^  were  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  The  children  of  Israel  did  not  live  in  E^upt 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years;  for  they  eame  krto 
Egypt  with  Jacob  A.  M*  SSOS,**  and  they  went  out  of 
Egypt  A.  M.  35  IS,  so  that  they  lived  in  Egypt  but 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years ;  therefore  the  sojourn^ 
ing  of  the  children  of  Israel  must  not  be  limited  ib 
their  living  in  Egypt  only,  but  taken  in  a  more  fgi^ 
neral  sense,  and  extended  to  the  time  of  their  living 
in  Canaan ;  for  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  jrears,  hero 
mentioned,  be/a^in  from  Abraham's  first  coming  into 
Canaan.  The  Samaritan  text  has  the  verse  thusy 
now  the  inhabiting  of  the  children  of  Israel^  and 
their  fat  hers  y  whereby  they  inhabited  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  J  and  in  the  land  of  Egypiy  were  four  hum* 


•  See  ?ol.  i,  B.  t,  p.  348.  ^  SaeToL  U,  B.  vif. 
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dred  and  thirtj/  years.  The  most  learned  Dean 
Pridodux  observos,  ^  that  the  additions  herein  do 
manifestly  mend  the  icni^  and  make  it  more  clear 
and  iiitelli^ibloy  and  add  nothing  to  tlic  Hebrew 
copy,  but  "what  must  be  understood  by  the  reader  to 
make  out  the  sense  thereof;"  and  therefore,  why  may 
we  not  supposes  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  text  was  in 
this  verse  the  same  with  the  present  Samaritan,  and 
that  the  words  which  the  Samaritan  text  now  has  in 
this  ))lace  more  than  the  Hebrew,  have  been  dropped 
by  some  transcril)ersf  Josephus  fixes  the  time  of  the 
Israelites*  departure  out  of  Kgypt  very  exactly.  He 
says,  it  was  four  hundred  and  tiiirty  years  after 
Abraham's  coming  into  Canaan;  and  two  hundred 
and  fifleen  years  after  Jacob's  coming  into  Egypt,^ 
both  which  accounts  sup|)ose  it  A.  M.  2513)  the  year 
above-mentioiuMl.  U  the  pastors  came  into  I>gypt 
A.  M.  2120,  as  1  have  supposed,  then  the  exit  of  the 
Israelites  will  lie  ninety-three  years  afler  thebeginning 
of  the  reign  of  Salatis,  who  was  the  first  of  the  pastor* 
kings;  and  according  to  Sir  John  Marsham's  table 
of  these  kings,  Apnchnas  was  king  of  Egypt  at  this 
time. 

From  the  time  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
arrived  at  Succoth,  to  their  getting  over  the  Red  Sea 
into  Midian,  it  does  not  ap{)ear  that  Moses  led  them 
one  step  by  his  own  conduct  or  contrivance.  They 
removed  from  Succoth  to  Etham,  a  town  near  the 


'  Prideaux  Connect.  toI.  2.  part  1,  book  C.p.  G02. 
'^  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Ub«  2}  c.  lb. 
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border  of  the  ifilderness  of  Arabk';  from  thence  Uiejr 
moved  back  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  ^gypt^  cb 
the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  near 
to  Pihahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  Sen.  Accordi* 
ing  to  Moses'  narration  of  their  movementi,  it  was  ia^ 
no  wise  left  to  his  conduct  where  to  lead  the  people*. 
When  Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  gOj  Ood  led 
ihem  not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Phi^ 
Ustines,  although  that  wa$  near^  lent  they  shouU 
repent  when  they  saw  war^  and  return  to  Egypi/ 
but  God  led  ihem  about  through  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  RedSea^  and  the  Lord  went  befere 
them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  fo  lead  them  the 
wayy  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  y  to  give  ihem 
lights  to  go  by  day  and  night.  And  the  XjOMD  tpeke 
unto  MoseSy  sayings  speak'  unto  the  children  ef 
Israely  that  they  turn  and  encamp  before  Pihaht^ 
rothy  between  Migdoly  and-  the  nea^  aver^agaiiui' 
Baal-zcphon^  before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the  $eui\ 
Our  very  learned  countryman,  Sir  Walter  Raleigb, 
ropresi^nts  tlie  conduct  of  Moses  in  this  march  of  the* 
Israolitrs,  as  in  xonie  measure  the  effects  of  his  ow& 
prudoncc  and  skill  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  gires  some 
reasons  to  Kh(*w  how  Moses  performed  in  the  several 
stations  of  tliis  march,  the  part  of  a  very  able  com- 
mandrr.  f  cnnnot  pretend  Xo  judge  of  the  reasons  et 
war  su^^estod  by  hini ;  but  I  imagine,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  great  military  skill,  might  lead  bfan  te 
draw  an  ingenious  scheme  here  for  Moses,  where  IPS' 
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have  no  reason  \o  think  that  Moses  laid  any  scheme 
at  all.      It  is  indeed  probable,   that  reason  might 
suggest  to  Moses,  that  it  could  be  in  no  wise  proper 
io  lead  his  people  directly  through  Philistia  to  Ca- 
naan.    His  people,  though  very  numerous,   were  a 
mixed  multitude,  not  used  to,  and  altogether  undis* 
ciplined  for  Yiwt ;  and  the  Philistines  were  a  strong 
and  valiant  people,  and  could  not  well  be  thought 
willing  to  suffer  six  hundred  thousand  persons  to  enter 
their    country.     Discretion  and    prudence    theiefbie 
might  suggest  io  him,  that  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  lead  them  about  by  the  Wilderness  of  Arabia,  and 
to  retire  with  them  to  Midian,  where  he  was  sore  he 
should  be  well  received  by  Jethro  the  ruler  there; 
and  there  to  form  them,  for  what  undertakings  it 
might  please  God  to  design  them.     All  this  may  be 
consistent  with  the  Hebrew  expression  of  GoD*s  Icad« 
ing  thera ;  who  is  oHcn  said  to  do  several  things,  by 
permitting  them  to  be  done  by  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons employed  to  do  them.    But  though  ail  this  might 
reasonably  be  supi)osed ;  yeX^  as  I  said,  the  journeying 
of  the  Israelites  from  Succoth  to   the  Red  Sea,  was 
evidently  conducted   by  God^s  immediate  direction. 

1.  For  if  Moses  designed  to  carry  the  people  to 
Jethro*8  country,  he  had  a  much  nearer  way  from 
Etham,  through  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  than  to 
lead  the  people  into  the  mountainous  and  rocky 
country,  on  the  Egyptian  borders  of  the  Red  Sea, 
out  of  which  he  could  not  expect  to  find  any  passage 
into  Midian,  without  coming  back  to  Etham  again. 

2.  As  far  as  I  am   able  to  .judge,  thb  had  been  a 
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much  safer,  as  well  as  a  much  nearer  way.  When 
Pharaoh  heard  that  the  people  had  taken  this  rout,  he 
immediately  concluded  that  he  could  easily  destroy 
them;  for  he  said,  the^  were  entangled  in  the  land^ 
shut  up  in  the  rocky  and  impassable  parts  of  a  wild 
and  uncultivated  country."  I  cannot  possibly  see, 
why  Moses  should  lead  them  so  much  out  of  their 
way,  and  into  such  a  disadvantageous  country;  but 
upon  tlie  view  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  which 
God  designed  llicm  at  the  Red  Sea.  3.  But  it  is 
evident  that  from  Succoth  to  the  Red  Sea  the  Is- 
raelitcs  travelled  under  the  especial  guidance  of  hea- 
ven; for  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  of  fire,  which 
went  before  them,  directed  them  where  to  go.  Moses 
had  no  room  left  to  chuse  the  way;  for  the  jLoro 
went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloudy  to 
lead  them  in  the  way^  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of 
Jire  to  give  them  light :  to  go  by  day  and  night.  He 
took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day^  nor 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  nighty  from  before  the  people."^ 
Moses  had  only  to  observe  the  guidance  of  this  glorious 
and  miraculous  direction ;  and  to  follow  as  that  led 
him  from  Succoth  to  Etham,  to  Pihahiroth  between 
Migdol  and  Baalzephon,  and  to  the  sea. 

After  the  Israelites  were  gone  out  of  Egypt,  Pha- 
raoh repented  of  his  having  given  them  leave  to 
depart,  especially  upon  its  being  remonstrated  to 
him  that  llie  peoi)le  were  fied;""  that  they  were  not 
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gone  a  frw  days  jourriry  inorrly  \o  w*rve  tlie  Ijorb 
Ihoir  (ion,  hut  Hint  tlioy  drsii^fiicd  never  to  rrliirn  (o 
liim  Hiiy  more.  The  loss  of  so  ninny  slaves  was  a 
very  sensilile  diminution  of*  his  grandeur  ns  well 
as  Mealth,  and  the  manner  in  ^vhieh  they  wore  rx* 
totted  from  him,  inglorious  both  to  him  And  liif 
kiriirdcmi;  and  the  hearing  that  Moses  had  led  them 
into  a  part  of*  the  eonntry,  wiiere  he  th<infi^hl  it  would 
he  easy  to  distress  them,  made  him  resolve  to  follow 
tliem^  and  try  if  possihh*  to  redress  his  losses,  or  re- 
veiiici*  iiimself  upon  them,  lie  therefore  immediately 
summoned  toi^ether  his  fon*es,  and  with  a  niimeroni' 
army  pursue«l  the  Israelites,  and  overtcwk  them  at 
their  eiuampint^  near  the  lied  S<*n.i  At  the  opproach 
of  IMiaraoh,  the  Israelites  were  afraid  ;  they  ffavo  over 
their  lives  for  lost,  and  were  n*ady  to  mutiny  against 
Mos(*s  for  hriiiiifiiijr  them  out  of  M;)rypt.'  Hut  Mosei 
e\horf(*d  tlie  |)eo|ile  to  fear  iiofhin<if,  assuring  them, 
that  they  shouhl  not  l)e  exposed  to  the  diffieulty  of 
a  haftk*,  Init  that  they  shouhl  see  ihr  salvation  of 
(ion  :  that  (ion  wouhl  sr\\o  tliem  a  miraculous  de« 
liveranee,  aiui  destroy  all  the  lyufvptians  who  pursued 
them.*  It  was  ni^ht  when  iMos«>s  thus  spake  to  tliem, 
and  s(»on  after  he  had  done  speakinp^,  the  wonderful 


^  .losopliiis  Kays,  (hat  PhuraohVs  army,  with  wliieh  hf 
purmird  (ho  Isniolilos,  rousistod  of  six  hiimlrod  ehariotn, 
6(),(KM)  hDriiOy  and  U()(>,()00  foot  soldiers.  Antlq.  lib.  9. 
e.   l'».  "^  KxikI.  xIv. 
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.■^^po&rance  of  the  pillar  of  fire,  arid  of  tlu^  cloud, 
v/\!rli^Ii  went  before  them  to  direct  their  journey,  rc- 
; /gftbYcd  and  placed  itself  between  them  and  the  Egyp- 
V^:tians^  with  its  shining  or  bright  side  towards  the  Is- 
"-/"•  j&felitc*,  and  witli  its  dark  or  cloudy  side  towards  the 
*;ii\J^^^iiians ;  so  tliat  the  Israelites  had  light  to  be 
->•;  rairiHiig  forward  towards  the  sea,  and  the  Egyptians  not 
*•;  -ISjcipg  able  so  well  to  see  their  way,  could  not  follow  so 

.^    ^t  as   to   get  up  with  them.'     When  the  Israelites 

.f.  -i^t*-*'.'     ■  •■        ' 

y''Cyntx^..co\nc  to  the  sea,   they  made  a  stop  for  some 

'*■*'•*•  '■      ^ 

.    •fioux>.     Moses    held  up  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and 

'l'^.6hp  yviis  pleased  by  a  mighty   wind   to  divide  the 

■  ;/iy*t^r*j  ^"^l  to  make  a  space  of  dry  ground  from  one 

•sidefof  the  sea  to  the  other,  for  the  Israelites  to  pass 

.tsT>Tet.     Hereupon  Moses  and  Aaron  led  the  way,'  and 

'•  .':v  '       :: 

.  i'  .  '■■        ■  ■  I        ,  ,       I 

•    '/:>ExX>d.  xiv.  19,20. 

^    .  ."   Sonic  of  the  Hebrew   writers  represont,   that  when 
^   IVjfOseb  had  divided  the  sea,  the  Jews  were  afraid  to  attempt 
^o  gpovor  it,  but  that  the  head  of  tlic  tribe  of  Judah  led 
4k^'  way ;  aud  that  as  a  reward  for  the  courage  of  this  tribe 
,  ■  in  .this  attempt,  they  were  appointed  to  march  foremost  ia 
'.  all  the  future  juurneyiiigs  of  the  Israelites ;  but  the  Psalmist 
st*eti)s  to  hint  that  Moses  aud   Aaron  went  before  the  Is. 
.    raoUtes  into  the  sea;  Psalm  Ixxvii.,   and  this  liction  about 
.*  the  tribe    of  Judah    has  no  better   fouudatien   than   the 
s.  .  numerous    other   fancies  of   these  writers,    one   of  which 
f-Qlating  to  this  passage  over  the  Red  Sea  is  wonderfully 
.•itravagaut.     They  say,  that  God  itt  dividing  the  waters, 
made  twelve  ditferent  paths,  that  each  tribe  might  have  a 
path   to    itself ;    but    conceits   of  this   sort  want  no  re- 
futation. 

4  ■ 
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the  Israelites  followed  them  into  the  midst  of  the  sea; 
and  the  waters  stood  on  heaps  on  each  side  of  them^ 
and  were  as  a  wall  to  them  on  their  right  hand,  and 
on  their  left,  all  the  way  they  passed.     The  Egjrptiam 
€ame  on  after  them,  and  it  being  night,  and  they 
not  having  the  light  of  the  pillar,  which  guided  the 
Israelites,  finding  themselves  upon  dry  ground,  aU 
the  way   they   pursued,  might,  perhaps,  not  at  all 
suspect  that  they  were  off  the  shore;  for  I  imaginei 
that  if  they  had  seen  the  miraculous  heaps  of  waters, 
on  each  side  the  Israelites,  they  would  not  so  eagerly 
have  ventured  still  to  press  after  a  people  saved  hy 
so  great  a  miracle.     When  the  Israelites  were  got 
safe  on  the  land  over  the  sea,  towards  morning,*  tht 
Lord   looked  from   the  pillar    of  fire  and  of  the 
cloud  upon  the  £g[yptians,  and  troubled  their  host, 
and  took   off  their  chariot  wheeh^  that  they  drove 
them  heavily.^  The  Egyptians  began  to  find  their  pas- 
sage not  so  easy ;  the  waters  began  to  come  upon  them, 
and  their  chariot  wheels  to  sink  and  stick  fast  inthQ. 
muddy  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  could  get  no 
further,  and  Moses  at  the  command  of  God  stretched 
forth  his  hand  over  the  sea.     The  Egyptians  began 
now  at  d(^y-break  to  see  where  they  were,  and  to  fear 
their  ruin,  they  turned  back  as  fast  as  they  could,  and. 
endeavoured  to  get  to  shore ;   but  the  waters  came 
upon  them  in  their  full  strength^  and  overwhelmed 
them.    Thus  Pharaoh  and  his  whole  army  were  lost  is 
the  Red  Sea. 

^  I  _  ■■■!  ■■■il»«     ■  I  ijliwel^— — ^lg» 

«  Exod;  xiT.  2§- 
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Some  lYrifers  have  imagined ,  that  there  taiight  be 
no  real  miracle  in  this  passage  of  the  Israelites  over 
the  Red  Sea.  Moses  was  a  great  master  of  all  science 
and  learning,  and  had  lived  in  Midian,  a  country 
near  the  borders  of  this  sea,  forty  years.  He  had 
had  time  and  abilities,  whilst  the  kept  the  flocks  of  Je« 
thro  in  this  country,  to  observe  with  great  accuracy 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  it.  The  Red  Sea  at  its  northero 
end  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which, 
namely  that  over  which  Moses  led  the  Israelites,  from 
Toro,  where  the  two  arms  divide,  up  to  the  short, 
upon  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  is  about  thirty  leagues 
or  ninety  miles  in  length.  At  Toro  this  sea  is  about 
three  leagues  or  nine  miles  over,  and  it  continues  of 
much  about  tlie  same  breadth  for  twenty-six  leagues 
or  seventy-eight  miles  upwards ;  from  thence  for  about 
twokagues  it  is  three  miles  over,  and  so  it  continues 
up  to  the  land's  end,  for  about  six  miles^  three  or 
four  miles  over  all  the  way.  The  adjacent  places^ 
Migdol,  Pihaliiroth  and  Baalzephon,  direct  us  where* 
abouts  the  Israelites  passed  over  this  sea,  namely  over 
this  narrow  arm,  and  not  above  six  miles  from  tht 
land's  end;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea  may  perhaps  cover,  and  leave  dry 
every  tide  a  tract  of  land,  from  the  place  where  Moses 
passed  over  the  Israelites,  up  to  the  vnlderness  of 
Etham,  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  does  all  tht 
wash,  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire  in  our  country ; 
and  if  so,  Moses  miglit  easily  by  his  knowlege  of  the 
tides,  contrive  to  lead  the  people  round  about  among 
ijic  mountaios,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  ^ea,  and 
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pnsR  tlirm  ovm'  at  low  ivntrf ;  and  the  E^jptiann,  who 
piirsniiif^  ilwAU  came  l«t<T,  tiii^ht  at  first  enter  tlif 
waHli  fiafcly  aKthry  dul,  but  at  midway^  they  nii^t 
/iiid  the  watrrM  in  their  flow,  looKcnin^  the  sands,  and 
prevent  tlieir  ^oin/^  further.  Hereupon  they  turned 
back 9  but  it  was  trxi  hitc; ;  for  the  floo<l  came  to  itf 
hcifj^hi  before  they  could  reach  the  Hhore.  Artapaniu 
tu  Kiif<el)iuH  ^  inforniA  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mi!mpliis  rehited  this  trunKsiction  in  this  tnanoer. 
And  it  may  perhaps  Im;  thou,<(ht  that  Jcisephus  fa- 
Toured  this  account,  and  therefore  compared  the  pai- 
sa|^  of  the  IftnieliteH  over  the  lied  Sea,  to  Alexander*! 
overtheseaof  Pamphiliu.'  I  have  given  this  cavilall  the 
weiglit  and  strength  of  which  it  can  be  capable ;  Id  ns 
now  MM?  how  it  may  l>e  refuted.  And  1  would  observe, 
J.  Tluii  the  paswige  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
the  HVAi  of  Pamphylia,  bears  nr)  manner  of  resemblance 
to  this  of  Hie  Israelites  over  the  Red  .Sea.  Alexander 
was  to  march  from  Phtisciis,  a  sea  port,  to  Perga,  an 
inland  city  of  Pamphylia.  The  country  near  Phaselis, 
upcni  tho  shore  of  the  Pamphylian  sea,  was  moun* 
tainotis  and  rock}',  and  he  could  not  find  apossagefor 
his  cirmy  without  taking  a  great  compass  round  the 
uioniitaiif>f,  or  att(*mpting  to  go  over  the  strand  between 
the  rocks  and  the  sea.  Arrian  ol)tK*rycM,  tliat  tliere 
was  no  pessing  here,  unless  when  the  wind  blew  from 


y  KiiHeli.  ]Va*p.  PiVang.  lib.  U.  c.  S7.    Artapanus' words 

arf ,  Mi/x^iraf  /^ry  >*tyafy   i/x'^i/^ov  ofla   ro¥  Muvnof  rut  %v^*f  "m 
■  JoHttp.  Autiq.  lib.  3,  c.  IG. 
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the  North.*    A  wind  from  this  quarter  was  so  directed 
as  to  keep  back  the  tide  from  flowing  so  far  up  the 

ft 

shore  as  the  southern  winds  would  drive  it ;  and  there- 
fore Alexander,  perceiving  just  at  this  juncture,  that 
there  was  a  violent  north  win,d,  laid  hold  of  the  op- 
portunity, and  sent  some  of  his  army  over  the  moun* 
tains,  but  went  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
along  the  shore.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  mi- 
racle, unless  we  suppose  the  wind's  blowing  oppor- 
tunely for  Alexander's  purpose,  a  miracle ;  and  Plu- 
tarch justly  remarks,  that  Alexander  himself  thought, 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  his  passage  ;^ 
and  it  was  certainly  very  injudicious  in  Josephus,  to 
seem  to  compare  this  passage  to  that  of  the  Israelites, 
when  they  are  not  in  any  one  respect  like  to  one  an- 
other. The  Israelites  crossed  over  a  sea,  where  no 
historian  ever  mentions  any  person  but  they,  to  have 
ever  found  a  passage.  Alexander  only  marched  upon 
the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Pamphylia,  where  the  histo- 
rians, who  most  magnified  the  Providence  that  pro- 
tected him,  do  allow  tliat  any  one  may  go  at  any  time 
when  the  same  wind  blows,  which  favoured  him.  It 
does  not  appear  from  any  historian,  that  the  Red  Sea 
ebbs  backward  as  far  as  where  the  Israelites  passed 
over,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  tract  of  sand  dry  in  the 
recess  of  every  tide,  six  or  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
three  or  four  miles  over.  No  one  but  the  Israelites 
ever  travelled  over  dry  land  in  this  place,  and  there- 


*  Arriau.  de  Exped.  Alex.  Wi,  1. 
^  Plut.  in  Alcxand.  p.  674. 
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foro,  undoubtedly,  here  is  no  dry  land)  unless  )vrheD 
(jon,  by  an  extraordinary  miracle,  was  pleased  to 
niake  it  so. 

liuiy  II.  If  the  {lassagc  of  Moses  and  U&e  laraelital 
over  tlie  Red  Sea,  was  upon  the  recess  of  a  tide,  then 
all  Ihc  particulars  in  Moses'  account  of  this  ^ifl^  are 
false.  1  •  There  needed  no  icloud  nor  pillar  of  fii^, 
to  direct  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  to  the  Re^  Scft; 
for  they  were,  upon  this  supposition,  conducted  thi- 
ther by  the  contrivance  of  Moses,  who  thought,  that 
by  his  skill  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  he  could 
better  escape  from  Pharaoh  there,  than  in  any  ot|ier 
place.  2.  Moses  represents,  that  the  waterp  were  di- 
vided and  stood  on  heaps  on  both  sides  of  the  Israelites, 
and  were  a  wall  to  them  on  their  right  ha^d  an4  M 
their  left ;  but  this  could  not  be  true,  if  here  ;vira8  oplj 
an  ebb  or  reflux  of  the  tide.  For  if  the  tide  was 
driven  back  by  the  strongest  wind,  the  water  pould 
stand  on  heaps  on  one  side  only,  namely  toward  sea ; 
the  land  side  would  be  entirely  drained,  the  'iqrater 
being  driven  by  the  wind  down  the  channel.  3.  Itfoses 
represents,  that  God  caused  a  strong  East  wind  to 
blow,  in  order  to  divide  the  waters,  and  this  indeed 
is  a  proper  wind,  to  have  by  God  Almighty's  direction 
such  an  eflt'ct  as  he  ascribes  to  it ;  but  if  a  reflu;^  of 
the  tide  had  been  the  only  thing  here  caused,  an  East 
wind  hail  not  been  proper  to  cause  it.  The  Red  Sea 
runs  up  from  the  ocean  towards  the  North-west, 
therefore  a  North,  or  North-west  wind  would  have 
had  the  only  proper  direction  to  have  drive|i  back  the 
tide,  if  that  had  been  what  was  done  in  this  matter. 
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An  East  \? iiul  blows  across  this  sea,  and  ike  effect  of 
it  must  be  to  drive  the  waters  partly  up  to  the  lund'i 
end,  and  partly  down  to  the  ocean,  sous  to  divide  the 
waters,  a«  Moses  relates,  ami  not  to  cause  a  grmi  ebb 
of  tide  ;  aiul  the  blowing  of  such  a  wind  as  this,  .with 
a  force  suflicient  to  cause  so  extraordinary  on  effect, 
for  the  opening  the  Israelites  so  uuesicpected  oJid  un- 
heard-of a  passage  tlirough  i\^Q  mid^a^t  of  a  sea,  must 
be  looked  upon  ns  a  miraculous  interpositiou  of  Goo'a 
power  for  tli(*ir  preservation. 

111.  As  to  what  Artapaiius  suggests,  that  the  Ggyp^ 
tians  who  lived  at  Memphis  related,  that  Moses  con» 
ducted  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  sea,  by  his  skill  in 
the  tides,  there  is  no  regard  due  to  this  fiction,  ospc» 
cially  if  we  consider,  that  the  wise  and  learned  part  of 
the  Kgyptiuns  rejected  it»  For  the  same  author  testi- 
lies,'  that  the  priests  of  Heliopoljs  related  the  affair 


«  Euseb.  Pra*|).  Kvang.  ubi  sup.     ITio  words  are  :  HX«¥« 

Atytmliv¥  ^^o-£K/iAiv^v  ^taiKofjii^tiv*  Tf  ^t  Mtinfcu^eta^  ^Mvify  yivicrdjii, 
m^ra^xt  mv  ^xXxacav  rn  P«C^w*  Toy  ^i  Mit/vovy  «K«r«»i«,  iiri* 
^tyaiv  rn  PaCi^V  '^^   u^xlos^   xat  tsru  ro  ^aiv  vajma  iiatAiyxty   Tt}y  l^t 

ivvxixtv  (somo  v\ord,  perhaps  trx^x^x^iiceny  seems  hero  to  bt 
omitted  ill  the  text)  ^ix  i^^^xx  o^u  irofiviT'Bxt*  avutix^xvlvit  h  TMf 
Atyvirliuv  kxi  ^ite'xov)te'»,  f>>}cr<  irty  xvrois  ix  T<yy  ffA^r^oo-diy  IN^A/A\tai, 
ryi¥  5e  &Jl^JKxa•a*  'ttjiXiv  my  o^ov  tinKXup'at*  ms  ^  Aiyi'-rliiits  VW9  Tl 
T¥  irv^oiy  XXI  r-rn  isX'nfxfA.vfii^QS  'rrx^lxs  ^ia^5«^»)yA<*  This  account 
of  the  Memphltes  is  remarkably  ugroeubieto  that  of  Moses. 
Ir.  indeed  hints,  that  there  were  somt^  li|{htuings,    which 

l1  ^ 
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i\\nic  otherwise.  TluM'r  nccount  agrees  vith  that  of 
Moses.  The  Ile!iopolitnns  were  always  esteemed  to 
In*  tlie  wis<*st  and  mo»t  learned  of  all  tlic  Egyptians;' 
and  if  Mose-s'  authority,  or  the  faithfulness  of  his  nar* 
Tilt  ion  couki  Ix*  questioned,  this  agreement  of  the  Ile- 
liopolitans  with  him,  would  be  of  far  more  weight  with 
all  reasonable  enquirers  to  confirm  his  accouiit,  than 
what  is  suggested  from  the  Memphites  can  be  of  toim- 
Yn\\T  its  credit.  I 

We  have  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  over 
the  Red  sea  into  the  wilderness,  the  period  which  I 
designed  for  this  volume.  The  reader  must  observe 
from  the  whole  of  it,  that  from  the  creation  to  this 
time,  Cion  had  b<*en  pleased  in  sundry  mannen  to  re* 
veal  himself  to  mankind,  in  onler  to  plant  his  true 
religion  in  the  world  ;  and  yet,  notwithataQding  all 
that  had  l>een  done,  this  religion  at  this  time  had  well 
nigh  iHTished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  na* 
tions  under  heaven,  of  eminence  or  figure,  were  lost  to 
all  sense  of  the  true  (aou,  and  were  far  gone  into  the 
errors  of  idolatry.  The  A  postle  seems  to  hint,  that  the 
detection  was  causeil  by  their  not  liking  to  retain  Gob 

Moses  has  not  oxpnvs.sly  nuMitiontHl ;  but  perhaps  it  ns}- 
1)0  conjectured  from  Psahn  Ixwii.  i6 — ^90,  that  there  were 
lightnings  contributing  to  the  oyorthrow  of  the  Egyptiaas 
in  the  Red  sea,  and  very  probably  there  wore  anciently 
many  true  relations  of  this  fuct,  besides  that  of  Moses, 
from  some  of  which  the  Memphites  might  dodnco  their 
narration. 

*  Herodotus  lib,  9,  c.  .*). 
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in  their  knowledgt.*  But  why  ihould  men  not  like  to 
retain  the  knowledge  of  God  i  I  can.think  of  no  suffi« 
oient  answer  to  this  qaeitioa,  ftuitabl^  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  these  ages,  unless  I  may  .offev  what  follows  s 
OoD  had  given  exceeding  great  promises  to  Alni^m 
and'  his  posterity ;  that  he  would  fn§ike  of  him  a  great 
^nation;  make  his  name  great ^  aJkd4hat  in  him,  Or  lis 
his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  i^ 
that  he  would  give  him  northward  and  southwardi 
eastward  and  westward  all  the  land,  which  he  them 
saw  in  the  length  and  in  the  breoAh  of  it^  from  the 
river  Euphrates  unto  the  river, of  Egypt f^  that  he 
would  make  him  a  father  of  marijf  $Miom,  that  M 
would  raise  nations  from  himy  and.  tiiat  kings  shomU 
tome  out  of  him.^  God  protected  him,  wherever  J|er 
lived,  in  so  signal  a  manner,  that  whenever  hcf  IraA 
in  danger  of  suffering  iiyury^  his  adversaries  wort 
prevented  from  hurting  him/  His  soa  Ishmlml  was  tor 
be  made  a  nation,  because  he  was  his  seed ;  ^  nay^r 
twelve  princes  were  lo  descend  fWxn  him,'  and  the  seedr 
of  Abmham  was  to  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies.* 
Most  of  these  promises  were  repeated  to  Isaac,*  and 
aflerwards  to  Jacob ;  **  and  the  remarkable  fkvours  de*^ 
signed  for  this  family^  were  not  bestowed  upon  thenij 

I    '  ■'.        I"      II    I  I  'f  II  iir  I    I  I    III  iJgsaaaeataar' 

•Rom.  i.  28.  f6en;xtt.  '      " 

sChap.  xiii.    14,  15,   16,   17.  ft  kv.    18. 

k  Chap.  xvii.  4,  5,  6.  <  Chap.  xx.  3t'  - 

^  Chap.  xxi.  13.  >  Chap;  zvU.  90. 

m  Chap.  xxii.  17.  ■  Chap.xxvi.  4.  k  S4l 

•  Chap.  xxYiii.   13,  14,  15. 
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(he  prophesies  to  Abraham  and  his  children,  miglrt  bis 
thought  to  run  contrary  to  the  views  and  interests  of 
the  kings  and  heads  of  nations ;  and  they  might  there-' 
fore  think  it  good  policy  to  divert  their  people  froitt 
attending  too  much  to  them.  And  for  this  end,  they 
being  in  their  kingdoms  the  chief  directors  in  rehgibn^ 
they  might,  upon  the  foundation  of  IrferatuVe,  and 
huttian  science,  form  such  schemes  of  augury,  astro'-i 
logy,  vaticination,  omens,  prodigies  and  enchantments, 
as  the  magicians  of  Egypt  became  famous  for,  iA  order 
to  make  religion  more  subservient  to  their  interests ;  and? 
in  these  they  proceeded  from  one  step  to  andthcr,  in 
what  they  undoubtedly  thought  to  be  the  result  of  ra- 
tional enquiry  ;  uiitil  in  Moses' time  the  rulers  of  the 
Egyptian  nation,  who  were  then  the  most  learned  body 
in  the  world,  beguiled  hy  the  deeeii  of  vain  pfii/oso" 
phi/^  and  too  politically  engaged  to  attend  duly  to  any 
arguments  which  might  convince  them  of  their  errors, 
were  arrived  at  so  intrepid  an  infidelity,  that  the 
greatest  miracles  had  no  eflect  upon  them.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  tliese  points  have  been  set  in  a  different  light 
by  some  writers  ;  but  perhaps  there  may  be  reason  to 
re-examine  them.  The  Pagan  divinations,  arts  of 
prophesy,  ami  alKlieir  sorceries  and  enchantments,  as 
well  as  their  idolatry  and  worship  of  false  gods  were 
founded,  not  upon  sup(?rstition,  but  uj)on  learning  and 
philosophical  study;  not  uprtn  too  great  a  belief  of 
and  adherence  to  revelation,  hut  upon  a  pret(Mided 
knowledge  of  the  j)ow(ts  of  nature.  Tlieir  great  and 
h»arned  men  erred  in  these  points,  not  for  want  of 
free-thinking,  such  as  they  called  it ;  but  their  opi- 
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nioiu  upon  tlicHC  siibjccfii  were  in  direct  opiHMition  (o 
tiic  (rue  revelationti  which  had  been  made  to  the  workl| 
and  might  lie  called  the  deism  of  tlieve  ages ;  for  such 
certainly  was  the  religion  of  the  governing  and  learned 
part  of  the  heathen  world  in  these  times.  Tho  un« 
learned  populace  indcc<l  in  all  kingdoms  adbered^  ss 
they  thought,  (o  revelation ;  but  they  were  Imposed 
upon,  and  received  the  political  institutions  of  their 
rulers,  invcnteil  by  the  asKiNtanco  of  art  and  learning, 
instead  of  the  dictates  of  true  revelation.  In  this 
manner  I  could  account  for  the  beginning  of  the  hea- 
then idohitries  in  many  nations.  They  took  their  first 
rise  from  the  governors  of  kingdoms  having  toogreata 
de|>endance  upon  human  learning ;  au<l  entertaining 
a  conceit,  that  what  they  thought  to  be  the  religion 
which  nature  dictated,  would  free  them  firom  some 
Imaginary  subjectiouK,  which  tht^y  apprehended  re* 
veahnl  religion  was  calculated  to  bring  tliem  under. 
licngth  of  time,  advance  of  science  falsely  so  called, 
and  {Kilitical  views,  had  carried  on  those  errors  to  a 
great  height,  when  Cion  was  pleased  in  a  mottmira- 
culouH  maimer  to  deliver  his  |)eople  from  the  E^ptian 
bondage ;  to  re-establish  true  religion  among  them,  and 
to  put  the  priesthood  into  diflcrent  hands,  from  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  appointed  to  exercise  the  offloes 
of  it.  But  the  pursuing  these  subjects,  mu«t  belong 
to  the  subsequent  {larts  of  this  undertaking. 
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